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The  world  is  changing. 

At  the  Sun-Times,  we 
see  changes  happening 
everywhere.  / 


In  politics. 
In  religion. 


In  the  way  people  are 
searching  for  new  ways  to 


We  tell  people  what  the  changes  are. 
But  we  don’t  tell  them  what  to  think. 

We  think  they’re  bright,  too. 


LTHIE  BMGHT  ©M 


Marshall  Field ,  Publisher 


How  to  turn  a 
dry  well  Into  a 

$6  million 
success  story. 


Five  years  ago  the  Tyonek  Indians  in  Alaska 
barely  made  a  living,  trapping  and  fishing. 

Then  Humble  paid  them  six  million  dollars  for 
the  right  to  look  for  oil  on  their  land. 

The  Tyoneks  spent  their  money  wisely.  They 
formed  their  own  construction  company  and 
invested  in  a  utility  company,  a  lumberyard  and  a 
small  airline.  Then  they  completely  rebuilt  their 
village  with  modern  homes,  electricity,  roads 
and  a  new  school. 

As  the  village  took  on  a  new  look,  the 
villagers  took  up  new  occupations.  They  became 
welders,  electricians,  surveyors  and  other 
skilled  technicians. 


Now  the  work  is  done.  And  so  is  our  drilling. 
Sad  to  say,  we  didn’t  find  oil.  But  it’s  nice  to 
know  someone  got  some  good  out  of  our 
search  for  oil. 

Because  we’ve  learned,  as  we  go  about  our 
business  of  making  good  products  and  a  fair 
profit,  there’s  added  satisfaction  in  doing  some¬ 
thing  extra  for  people. 

Humble  is  doing  something  extra. 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Company 

Where  you  get  ^  the  extras. 


pun 


Rancid  food  was  an  84-nionth  secret 
until  Rochester's  HELPer  acted. 


Everyone  who  eats  food  in  New  York  State  can  rest  easier, 
thanks  to  Rochester's  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

For  seven  years,  New  York  State  refused  to  divulge  food 
law  violations  found  by  inspectors  at  meat  packing  plants,  grocery 
stores,  dairy  farms,  restaurants,  etc. 

In  June,  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle's  "HELP  For  The  Con¬ 
sumer"  Page,  an  every-Monday  feature,  asked  that  violations 
and  case  dispositions  be  made  public. 

Governor  Rockefeller  ordered  monthly  disclosure  Septem¬ 
ber  25. 

Last  month,  the  "HELP  For  The  Consumer"  page  published 
the  first  list  of  violators.  It  will  publish  them  regularly. 

They  told  of  4000  pounds  of  "moldy  and  rancid"  coconut 
oil,  1500  "infested"  kumquats,  some  mercury-filled  fish,  and  a 
variety  of  other  infractions. 

Good  newspapers  keep  public  officials  on  their  toes. 

We  are. 

We  do. 

Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers 

55  Exchange  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  (mornings  and  Sunday)  The  Times-Union  (evenings) 


/■ 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

DECEMBER 

13- 16 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation.  Workshop 
on  copy  editing,  headline  writing  and  layout.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville. 

JANUARY  1971 

3- 15 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  State  and  Suburban  Editors, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

5- 1 1 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Meeting.  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City. 

6- 10 — Suburban  Newspapers  Section/NNA  Workshop.  Montego  Beach 
Hotel,  Montego  Beach,  Jamaica. 

7- 9 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City. 

7-9 — Pennsylvania  Foundation  Newspaper  Institute  Copy  Editing  Seminar, 
Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

9-13 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Sheraton  Schroeder 
I  Hotel.  Milwaukee. 

I  10-13 — National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  New  York. 

I  1-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus. 

14- 16 — Arizona  Newspaper  Association  31st  Annual  Convention.  Pioneer 
I  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

15- 16 — Arkansas  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Meeting.  Arlington  Hotel. 
Hot  Springs. 

15-16 — Virginia  Press  Association  Mid-Winter  Conference/Virginia  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Newspaper  Meeting  &  Virginia  News  Photographers  Annual 
Meeting.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel,  Arlington. 

17-20 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Down¬ 
town  Holiday  Inn,  Providence,  R.  I. 

17-29 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York  City. 

19-21 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  Annual  Meeting. 
Sheraton-Boston  Hotel.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

21-23 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association  Seminar.  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

21- 24 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Little  America,  Cheyenne. 

22- 23 — Texas  UPl  Editors  Association.  Sheraton-Crest  Inn.  Austin. 

31-Feb.  12 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors.  Columbia 

University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

4- 6 — Pennsylvania  Society  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg. 

11-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Neil  House  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

19-20 — Oregon  Press  Conference.  Eugene  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

MARCH 

4-9 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Paralsio-Marlott,  Acapulco. 
Mexico. 

7-9 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference,  Sheraton-Dallas,  Dallas. 

10-13 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Haddon  Hall, 
Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

19-21— North  west  Mechanical  Conference.  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapolis. 

25-27 — National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Workshop,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

APRIL 

13-16 — -American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C. 

19-22 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

MAY 

1-2 — New  York  State  Mechanical  Conference.  Thruway  Hyatt  House.  Al- 


For  over  16  years  . . .  the  best  in  mat  detecting! 
This  transistorized  “brain”  stops  mechanical 
errors,  cuts  proofreading  and  resetting  time  . . . 
pays  for  itself  over  and  over!  No  mechanical 
error  can  be  repeated.  If  every  mat  does  not 
drop  into  place  during  tape  composition,  Mat 
Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the-spot 
correction.  Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  ad¬ 
justing  ...  no  tubes  to  burn  out ...  no  relays 
to  wear  out.  Adapts  to  any  machine  speed. 
Sayings  of  $20  to  $25  per  week,  per  machine. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 


1- 3 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  Advertising  Sales  Conference,  Hotel 
Dennis.  Atlantic  City. 

2- 8 — University  of  Missourl-Columbla  Journalism  Week,  Columbia,  Mo. 

5- 7 — INCA-FIEJ  Research  Institute.  RAI  Congress  Center,  Amsterdam,  The 
Netherlands. 

10-12 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 
Sheraton  Motor  Inn,  Portland,  Ore. 

16-19 — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Statler-HIlton, 
Boston. 

JUNE 

3- 5 — New  York  State  Advertising  Managers  Bureau.  Mirror  Lake  Inn,  Lake 
Placid. 

6- 10 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management/Conference.  Exhibition  Center, 
Cincinnati. 

25-26 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Downtown,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

(Note.  Organizations  wishing  to  be  included  in  this  Calendar  should  send 

convention  dates  to  Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York  10022, 
N.Y.) 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  Street 
Indianapolis, 
Indiana  46220 
Phone 

.  251-1476  > 
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The  natioii^  kids 
speak  out 


LaRHONDA  MORRIS:  “I’d 
tell  the  President  we 
need  more  schools.  It’s 
hard  to  learn  when  there 
are  too  many  kids  in 
your  class.” 


MEGAN  KELLEY:  “I’d  tell 
the  President  to  work 
harder  on  conservation. 

If  people  could  spend 
two  hours  in  the  woods, 
they’d  see  how  beautiful 
it  is  and  maybe  then 
they’d  care  more.  Life  is 
important,  all  kinds 
of  life.” 


GLENN  GRIFFIN:  “Well, 
I’d  tell  him  that  the  war 
must  stop  in  Vietnam.” 


COURTNEY  ROHR:  “I’d 
ask  the  President  to  do 
everything  about  drugs. 

I  heard  about  a  kid  who 
went  to  a  party  and 
somebody  offered  her 
some  drugs  and  she  said 
no,  so  they  put  it  in  her 
food.  I’m  afraid  of  drugs 
and  I  watch  what  I  eat 
a  lot.” 

EDMUND  BRUNSON:  “I’d 
like  to  see  people  asso¬ 
ciate  with  one  another 
better -communicate, 
that’s  it.” 


TERESA  AMERSON:  “I'd 
ask  the  President  to  do 
something  about  pollu¬ 
tion.  You  should  see  the 
back  of  our  building. 
Every  time  the  wind 
blows,  trash  falls  out  all 
over  the  yard.” 


HEATHER  BRAINARD:  “I’d  ask  the  President  to  do  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  crime  situation.  Once  you  could 
leave  your  doors  unlocked.  Now  friends  of  ours  even  have 
bolts  on  their  door  and  bars  on  their  windows.” 


Parade  listens  to  young  people  a  lot— then  lets  its  read¬ 
ers  hear  them,  too. 

And  now  Washington’s  beginning  to  listen.  Tomor¬ 
row  when  the  White  House  opens  its  Conference  on 
Children,  some  of  the  key  speakers  will  be  ll-yr.-olds. 

And  simultaneously  when  30  million  new'spaper 
readers  open  Parade  this  Sunday,  they’ll  hear  the 
same  bright  kids  tell  the  President  what  they  think 


he  should  do— about  the  war,  pollution,  dope,  crime. 

Suddenly— thanks  to  Parade’s  crisp,  telling  way  of 
presenting  the  facts— the  reader  has  a  sharp,  new 
awareness  of  how'  surprisingly  intelligent  and  in¬ 
volved  today’s  youngsters  are. 

They  deserve  a  good  hearing.  They  get  it  in  Parade. 
That’s  why  Parade  is  one  of  the  things  a  lot  of  young 
people  are  very  involved  with. 
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The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  includes: 

Home  Furnishings  Complex 
Bigelow-Sanford 
Lea  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Gunlocke  Company 
Paragon  Design,  Inc. 
Department  Stores 
Hens  &  Kelly 


Business  services 
S&H  Green  Stamps 
S&H  Travel  Awards 
S&H  Incentive  Division 
S&H  Mail  Marketing 
State  National  Bank 
of  Connecticut 
SNB  Computer  Center 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

TYPOS  MAY  DRIVE  EDITORS  UP  WALLS  was  the  head 
for  a  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News  story  that  provides  the 
theme  for  this  week’s  column,  friends.  Under  Loran  Perry’s 
by-line  comes  the  sad  tale  of  the  day  the  Star-News  editorial 
staff  was  ordered  to  go  all-out  on  the  visit  of  a  prominent 
philanthropist.  The  reporter’s  copy  read  “.  .  .  and  Mme.  Astrea 
is  scheduled  to  appear  at  7:30  p.m.”  The  “r”  in  the  name 
was  set  wrong  style,  and  the  proofreader  wrote  a  flourishing 
wrong  font  .  A  correction  linotype  operator  in  the  deadline 
rush  somehow  set  the  words  “Wrong  Font”  in  place  of  the 
name;  ’twas  missed  in  revise,  and  cries  of  distress  were  loud 
and  clear  when  the  printed  item  came  out  “.  .  .  and  Mme. 
Wrong  Font  is  scheduled  to  appear  at  7:30  p.m.” 

*  *  * 

AND  .SO  TO  THE  WAVE  OF  DIPHTHERIA  sweeping  this 
column — the  spelling  of  same,  that  is.  Coast-to-coast  mail  has 
followed  the  second  paragraph  item  of  Nov.  21  (how’s  this  for 
giving  equal  prominence  to  a  i:orrection )  re  assistant  managing 
editor  DeWitt  H.  Scott’s  little  spelling  test  for  teachers  who 
complained  about  errors  in  the  paper.  That  old  trouhlesome 
“h"  was  left  out  of  “diphtheria”. 

Jim  Watts,  copy  chief  of  the  If  ichit a  (Kan.)  Beacon  writes: 

“In  the  item  about  the  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Workshop, 
maybe  Hackensack,  N.J.,  editor  DeWitt  H.  Scott  should  have 
to  stay  after  school  and  practice  up  on  the  spelling  of  diph¬ 
theria”. 

And  Tom  Shawver,  administrator  of  the  public  information 
office  of  the  Department  of  State  Highways  in  Michigan  who 
describes  himself  as  an  “ex-A.P.  copy  editor,”  writes:  “I’ll 
bet  more  of  those  172  teachers  would  have  raised  their  hands  if 
DeWitt  Scott  had  spelled  “diphtheria”  correctly  himself.  (Or 
was  than  an  E&P  typo?)” 

From  the  Electric  Boat  Division  of  General  Dynamics  comes 
only  a  copy  of  the  page  and  circled  in  red  that  same  word  with 
a  printed  message  in  scho«>lteacher  style,  “.\nyone  get  this 
riglit?” 

Also  Warren  Thornton  of  the  Marysville  (Calif.)  Appeal- 
Democrat  writes,  “Dear  Lenora,  How  do  you  spell  the  third 
word  in  Editor  DeWitt  H.  Scott’s  list?” 

From  news  editor  Goetze  Jeter  of  the  W  yoming  State  Tribune 
in  Cheyenne:  “Will  you  tell  me,  please,  how  many  other  readers 
already  have  mentioned  that  the  word  diphtheria  was  mis¬ 
spelled  in  that  tricky  spelling  list?  And  I  won’t  say  a  word 
about  the  writer  of  that  letter-to-the-editor,  in  the  same  issue, 
who  was  fussing  about  homonyms  when  he  really  meant  homo- 
jkhones.” 

Well,  CATCH-lines  hasn’t  had  such  typo  flurry  in  ages. 
Mostly  when  one  little  letter  has  killed  the  point  of  a  line  or 
another  error  has  been  made  in  making  a  correction — I  just 
go  out  Friday  mornings  after  the  book  comes  from  East  Strouds¬ 
burg  and  cry  a  lot  as  used  to  be  a  privilege  before  woman’s 
lib.  That  terror  of  the  spelling  class  was  wrong  on  the  mimeo 
release  from  The  Record;  I  typed  it  and  caught  the  error  in 
proof  (that  word  just  doesn’t  look  neat  in  type  even  when  spelled 
right)  and  then,  I  heard,  there  was  .some  print  shop  debate. . . . 

And  back  to  Midwest  editor  Gerald  Healey’s  revise  of  the 
Star-News  head  which  started  this  round-up  report:  “Typos 
Have  Driven  E&P  Editors  up  Walls.” 

*  *  * 

NOW  THE  STRANGE  COINCIDENCE  OF  A  TYPO 
VINDICATED — A  note  from  Bill  Vaughan  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star  in  response  to  a  column  item  about  his  paragraph 
I  producing  for  “the  90  year-old  ‘Sunbeams’” — (title  as  per 
correspondent  relay) :  “A  little  known  fact  of  journalistic  his- 
I  tory  is  that  when  William  Randolph  Nelson  (as  the  New  York 

]  Times  once  called  him)  founded  the  Kansas  City  Star  in  1880 
he  wanted  a  good  name  for  an  editorial  page  column.  Then  it 
came  to  him  that  since  the  paper  was  The  Star  the  column 
should  be  “Sunbeams.”  However  due  to  a  typographical  error 
(a  form  of  humor  which  had  just  been  invented)  the  title 
came  out  ‘Starbeams’ — which  it  remains  to  this  day.  Isn’t  that 
I  ludicrous?” 
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New  Jersey’s  leading  newspaper 
now  has  the  largest  circulation 

Meet  the  new  champion!  Latest  official  reports  now  show  the 
Star-Ledger  leading  the  evening  Newark  News  in  both  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation.* 

Star-Ledger  daily  circulation  is  now  247,962;  the  Newark  News 
247,546.  Sunday  Star-Ledger,  382,854;  Sunday  Newark  News, 
379,878.* 

For  years  the  Star-Ledger  has  been  closing  the  circulation  gap . . . 
it’s  been  a  steady  trend  . . .  now  the  Star-Ledger  LEADS! 

Today,  more  Jerseyites  look  to  the  Star-Ledger  for  news,  views, 
sports,  stock  market  reports,  TV  schedules,  previews,  drama  re¬ 
views  —  in  fact  just  about  everything!  Obviously,  we  must  be  ful¬ 
filling  a  need. 

‘Publishers’  Statements  for  3  months  ending  September  30,  1970. 


This,  too,  is  relevance 
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A  glimmer  of  sense 

1  he  Post  Office,  whicli  has  stiff  rules  against  tiisii ibuiing  lolteiy 
inlormation  through  the  mails,  has  revealed  that  it  has  hetU  its  rules 
siiglulv  and  overlooks  news  stories  based  on  winners  that  may  appear 
in  mail  editions  of  newspapers.  Phis  has  been  since  the  adoption  of 
state-run  lotteries  in  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  .\p])lying  some 
common  sense  reasoning  the  Post  Office  admits  that  “winning  a  state- 
run  lottery  is  a  newswoilhy  situation.” 

However,  the  Post  Office  Department  still  feels  there  is  nothing 
newsworthy’  al>out  any  other  part  of  the  state-run  lotteries  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  people  in  those  states  voted  in  favor 
of  it.  “A  newspaper  or  other  publication  that  goes  through  the  mail 
cannot  carry  advertising  for  a  lotteiw.  Fhe  states  may  not  seiul  out 
brothures  describing  their  lottery',  or  mail  tickets,”  a  P.O.  siMikesman 
has  said. 

'I  he  Post  Office  Department  is  exercising  the  veto  power  of  a  federal 
Imreaucracy  over  the  rights  of  the  people  of  these  two  states.  What 
right  does  the  Post  Office  Department  have  to  tell  the  peo|)le  of  two 
states:  “We  don’t  care  yvhat  you  voted  for;  we’re  not  going  to  permit 
you  to  get  it  through  the  mails.” 
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Mrs.  Googan’s  daughter 

The  .Vcic  York  Xru's  ipade  history  years  ago  yviih  its  slogan  “Tell 
it  to  Syveeney.”  successor  that  may  become  as  popular  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  is  alxmt  “Mrs.  (io<igan’s  daughter.” 

A1  Clangi,  publisher  of  six  yveeklies  in  and  around  Bergen  (ionntv. 
N.J.,  published  a  house  ad  in  all  cilitions  prcKlaiming:  “  They  forgot 
.Mrs.  Googan’s  daughter.  .She  wore  a  beautiful  yvedding  goyvn,  all  the 
Googan’s  and  friends  yvere  at  the  church  and  reieption  and  they  all 
had  a  gootl  time.  Who  forgot?  Not  the  daily  iieyespajK-rs.  Not  the 
yveeklies.  But  radio  and  tv.” 

C'.opy  went  on  to  explain  that  .Mrs.  (■oogau’s  daughter  obviously 
is  not  a  Rotkefeller  or  a  X’anderbilt.  .  .  she  yvould  have  to  hatdiet 
her  hu.sbaiul  to  get  on  tv  or  radio.”  But  it  was  a  big  event  in  the 
papers. 

Take  it  from  there  and  tell  your  own  neyvspaj)er  storv. 

Long  may  Mrs.  Googan’s  daughter,  or  some  relative,  reign  in  news¬ 
paper  promotion  copy. 
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E&P  will  resume  monthly  linage  \ 

Editor  &:  Publisher  yvill  resume  pidjlication  of  ueyvspaper  moiuhly 
linage  figures  by  jxtpular  demand.  Since  they  were  ilisconiinueil  Iasi 
Slimmer,  we  have  found  greater  interest  in  those  statist  its  among  a 
groyving  spectrum  of  reatlers,  ranging  from  neyvspaper  ])ublishers  to 
Wall  Street  analysts  of  newspa])er  stocks,  beyond  anything  we  had 
anticipated. 

We  Have  made  arrangements  yvith  Media  Retords  and  .\dvertising 
Linage  Service  to  publish  figures  for  the  month  of  Detembei  for  the 
newspapers  they  measure.  'I'hese  will  appear  in  an  issue  late  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  yvill  apjiear  monthly  thereafter.  Lhe  annual  linage  figures 
for  the  year  1970  will  be  published  in  a  May  issue  as  they  have  been 
m  years  past. 
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letters 


CLOSER  WATCH 

With  more  and  more  newspapers  and 
periodicals  relinquishing  their  independent 
public  responsibility  by  resorting  to  ex¬ 
clusive  and  sole  use  of  materials  supplied 
by  the  Advertising  Council,  perhaps  it  is 
time  to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  establish¬ 
ment  created  for  joint  public  service  cam¬ 
paigns  in  media. 

Commendable  as  this  intent  for  public 
service  appears  on  the  surface,  has  the 
Council,  by  the  very  nature  of  its  struc¬ 
ture.  evolved  into  nothing  more  than  a 
Great  Pablum  Council  dealing  in  areas  so 
general  and  non-controversial  as  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  counter  productive  and  escapist  de¬ 
lusion  of  American  social  problems? 

Mother,  God,  Flag  and  Smokey  the 
Bear  campaigns  of  the  past  have  been  long 
displaced  by  the  need  for  realistic  treat¬ 
ment  of  substantive  issues  presently 
plaguing  our  society.  And  the  great  reluc¬ 
tance  of  the  Advertising  Council  to  face  up 
to  the  issues  is  compounded  when  publish¬ 
ers  refuse  public  service  efforts  except 
those  promulgated  by  the  Council.  Thus, 
both  the  Council  and  the  publishers  are 
justly  subject  to  public  criticism  and  con¬ 
cern. 

^  here  are  the  Voter  Participation  cam¬ 
paigns  to  raise  the  shameful  42  to  63% 
off-year  and  presidential  election  voter 
turnouts?  Citizenship  responsibility  and 
democratic  participation  certainly  begin  at 
the  voting  machine.  Is  this  even  contro¬ 
versial? 

Where  is  an  aggressive  national  Fair 
Housing  Campaign,  educating  the  public 
on  existing  legislation  already  on  the 
books  and  urging  compliance?  Fair  Hous¬ 
ing  programs  are  extensions  of  law  and 
represent  a  social  irritant  that  only  can 
be  overcome  with  massive  educational  ef¬ 
fort. 

Where  is  a  Citizenship  Responsibility 
campaign,  spelling  out  the  necessity  for 
citizen  participation  within  the  democratic 
process  to  make  it  work  effectively? 

Where  are  the  great  environmental 
campaigns  dealing  with  all  the  various 
pollutions  in  terms  that  individuals  can 
realistically  believe  and  act  upon  in  self 
and  community  interest? 

And.  perhaps,  the  Council  should  also 
act  in  the  public  interest  by  addressing 
separate  campaigns  in  the  trade  press  to 
industries  impacting  public  areas  of  con¬ 
cern.  Communication  here  is  wholly  lack¬ 
ing  to  the  general  public  detriment. 

Maybe  the  Council  for  the  Seventies 
can  turn  from  the  fiction  of  a  complacent 
.America  and  start  addressing  itself  to 
frictions  of  a  growing  America.  It  is  better 
late  than  never. 

William  J.  W'iccins 
(The  uriter  is  Director  of  Marketing, 

U  est  &  Brady  Advertising) 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER  for  December 


Di>»fbuied  By  L<>  C^inifs  SYNDICATE 

*DEAR  ANN  landers _ * 


REPORTERS  HELPER 

For  years,  I  have  considered  your  col¬ 
umn  by  Roy  11.  Copperud  the  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
magazine.  As  a  newspaperwoman,  I  have 
found  it  very  helpful  in  my  writing. 

Naturally,  I  am  writing  you  for  the  first 
time  with  a  question  of  word  usage. 

I  am  city  hall  reporter  for  the  Denton 
{Tex.  I  Record-Chronicle  and  recently 
used  the  expression  “short  shrift”  in  an 
account  of  a  governmental  meeting. 

I  was  attacked  on  all  sides  for  using 
this  expres.sion — from  the  editor  and  desk 
men.  None  had  heard  of  the  expression, 
they  said.  I  think  I  am  (I  hope)  too 
young  to  be  using  old-fashioned  or  archaic 
expressions,  but  I  would  appreciate  your 
advice. 

Is  “short  shrift”  an  unfamiliar  expres¬ 
sion  now  with  the  general  public?  What 
is  the  origin  of  the  phrase?  If  it  should 
not  be  used,  what  would  you  suggest  as  a 
good  modern  substitute? 

I  would  bet  you  have  had  a  column  in¬ 
cluding  this  expression  before,  and  so  I 
apologize  in  advance  for  troubling  you. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your  consider¬ 
ation. 

{.Miss)  Pat  Colonna 
*  *  * 


RAP  VS.  RAPPORT 

Concerning  your  recent  E&P  Oct.  17 
comments  on  the  current  slang  usage  of 
"rap”  for  converse”  or  “discuss."  1  have 
been  going  on  the  wholly  undocumented 
assumption  that  "ra[)”  was  a  derivation 
of  the  noun  “rapport.” 

In  support,  I  can  offer  only  two  items. 
One  is  my  impression  that  “rap”  came  into 
use  about  the  time  that  "rap|)ort”  was  en¬ 
joying  a  vogue  in  teen-and  college-age 
siieech.  The  other  is  my  feeling  that  “ra{)” 
has  overtones  of  an  emotionally  satisfying 
exchange  of  views. 

I  continue  to  enjoy  “Editorial  Work- 
sho|).” 

Walton  R.  Collins 

(Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  for  Univer¬ 
sity  Relations.) 

12,  1970 


rov  TtmK  Yov  have  PROSlkMsr 


COStOJUVlHfilttStS  ’ 
r/fs 


f iTV  Tite  TOOK  cMttoomr  wtw$e  jog 
14  TO  DRAW  A  OAlW  COMIC  THAT  Wli-t. 
MAKe  Trie  WORtO  ROCK  WITri  LAOOriTER. 


TOO  MANY  CLICHES 

It  seems  from  here  that  newspapers, 
being  the  long-established,  basic  unit  in 
the  “mass  media”,  should  exercise  a  re¬ 
straining  influence  concerning  use  of  the 
English  language,  yet  we  find  them  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  radio  and  TV,  and  not  only 
that — the  lead  of  the  cigarette  advertisers. 

More  and  more  the  phrase  “telling  it 
like  it  is”  is  being  used,  indeed  to  the 
point  where  it  now  can  be  classified  as  a 
cliche.  A  conservative  newspaper  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  recently  came  out  with  a  huge  head¬ 
line  “  .  .  .  where  it  is  at”. 

Let’s  all  show  more  respect  for  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Dan  L.  Bef.bf. 

Oroville,  Calif. 

(The  uriter  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Oroville  Mercury-Register.) 

.iii:li:i .III  Tiiillliiiilli:iit!iliiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:i:i  ii|iii  i 

Short  Takes 

AD:  Shine  in  the  summer  with  this 
shiny  bright  black  patent  T-strap  san¬ 
dal.  Great  mates  for  all  your  summer 
jiants’n’things.  In  white  only. — Pontiac 
{Mich.)  Pre.s’.s-. 

*  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Huge  Fernald  is  chainnan  of 
the  creative  circle  and  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Jansohn  chairmans  Circle  Five,  which 
will  serve  the  tea  refreshments. — Sau 
Carlos  {Calif.)  Enquirer. 

«  ♦  t 

Fort  Marcy,  a  6-year-old  gelding, 
owned  by  Paul  Mellon  was  named  Hore 
of  the  Year  by  the  Morning  Telegraph. 
— Toronto  (Can.)  Globe  &  Mail. 

*  Ht  * 

Given  in  marriage  by  her  father,  the 
bribe  was  an  original  white  crepe  pant 
dress  trimmed  with  baby  blur  ribbon. — 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Revietv-Joumal. 

♦  *  * 

On  land  or  sea  Joe  Pepitone  is  a  very 
funny,  funny  man  but  he  also  can  be 
ultraserious. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Today. 
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A‘The  New  York  Times  Magazine  moves 
merchandise.  It  was  our  sole  advertising 
medium  for  much  of  the  past  seven 
years.  During  these  years,  our  cheese 
went  from  practically  no  sales  to  just 
about  100  per  cent  distribution!’ 


WILLIAM  DORr.lAN  OF  N  DOFIUAN  &  CO  INC 
IMPORTERS  OF  BONBEL  AND  OTHER  FRENCH  CHEESES 
(AGENCV  ACKERMAN  ADVERTISING  INC  ) 


Q.  Why  do  advertisers  run  more 
pages  in  The  New  York  Times 
Magazine  than  in  any  other  ^ 
magazine?  ^ 


Ownership  Review  Board  proposed 


Canadian  Senate  seeks  power 
to  halt  future  press  mergers 


(('.onipiloil  frtnii  reporls  by  Tlic  C.atiutliuii 


Concluding  that  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of 
group  ownership  are  “finely 
balanced,”  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Mass  Media  recom¬ 
mended  December  9  the  creation 
of  a  Press  Ownership  Review 
Board  “with  powers  to  approve 
or  disapprove  mergers  between, 
or  acquisitions  of,  newspapers 
and  periodicals.” 

“The  Iward  should  have  one 
basic  guideline,  spelled  out  in 
its  enabling  legislation;  all 
transactions  that  increase  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership  in  the 
mass  media  are  undesirable  and 
contrary  to  the  public  interest — 
unless  shown  to  be  othenvise.” 

Specifically,  the  committee 
recommended  to  Parliament: 

— Establishment  of  a  federal 
ownership  review  board  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  public  interest  in  any 
future  proposals  for  mergers  or 
takeovers  of  publications. 

— Institution  of  a  federal 
publications  development  loan 
fund  to  subsidize  the  survival  of 
struggling  new  journals  com¬ 
peting  against  established 
newspapers. 

— Withdiawal  of  special  tax 
privileges  for  advertisers  in 
Time  magazine  and  Reader’s 
Digest.  If  Canadian-owned  com¬ 
petitors  still  did  not  flourish, 
the  two  U.  S.  magazines  should 
be  made  to  sell  ownership  of 
their  Canadian  editions  to 
Canadians. 

— Removal  of  tax  allowances 
for  advertising  expenses  for 
Canadian  commercials  placed 
with  U.  S.  border  TV  stations 
competing  against  Canadian 
broadcasters. 

For  the  Canadian  news  indus¬ 
try,  the  committee  urges  it  to 
take  the  initiative  in  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  press  council 
and  local  counterparts  in  indi¬ 
vidual  communities. 

The  press  councils,  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  both  the  media 
and  the  general  public,  would 
.study  specific  and  general  criti¬ 
cisms  of  news  presentation  and 
act  as  dynamos  for  improve¬ 
ment. 


The  three-volume  committee 
report,  running  to  about  500,000 
words,  is  the  product  of  a 
22-month  investigation  initiated 
and  led  by  Senator  Keith  Davey 
L-Ontario,  former  national  or¬ 
ganizer  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  first  volume,  containing 
the  committee’s  conclusions  pro¬ 
posals  in  about  100,000  words,  is 
studied  with  trenchant  observa¬ 
tions  on  subjects  as  broad  as 
the  conflict  between  commer¬ 
cialism  and  quality  in  the  media 
and  as  specific  as  criticism  of 
particular  newspapers. 

Membi'rs  disseiil 

Some  members  of  the 
15-member  committee  dissented 
from  particular  findings  in  the 
otherwise-unanimous  report. 
Senator  Louis  Beaubien  PC- 
Quebec,  Montreal  financier,  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  majority  view 
favoring  withdrawal  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  of  Time  and 
Reader’s  Digest  as  Canadian 
magazines  for  tax  purposes. 

Senators  John  M.  Macdonald 
and  Frank  Welch,  both  Nova 
Scotia  Conservatives,  dissoci¬ 
ated  themselves  from  sharp 
committee  criticism  of  the  two 
Halifax  daily  newspapers  as 
“guilty  of  uncaring,  lazy  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

Senator  Macdonald  resigned 
from  the  committee  Tuesday 
night. 

The  second  and  third  volumes 
of  the  report  are  packed  with 
some  of  the  commissioned  re¬ 
search  conducted  by  outside  con¬ 
sultants  while  the  senators  held 
public  hearings  between  last 
Dec.  9  and  April  24. 

Included  is  a  massive  study 
of  the  economics  of  newspapers 
and  broadcasting,  which  con¬ 
cludes  that  in  general  they  are 
highly  profitable  in  comparison 
with  other  industries. 

Some  individual  newspapers 
and  broadcasting  stations  are 
having  financial  troubles,  the 
report  says. 

“But  cn  the  average,  media 
corporations  are  onto  a  very 
good  thing  indeed. 


“If  the  brewing  industry 
made  profits  half  this  large,  and 
the  people  knew  it,  we  suspect 
there  would  be  sit-ins  in  the 
beer  stores. 

“In  most  ca.ses,  these  large 
profits  are  made  possible  by 
conditions  of  natural  monopoly. 

‘In  the  case  of  broadcasting, 
federal  licensing  policy  protects 
broadcasters  against  excessive, 
uneconomic  competition. 

“In  the  case  of  newspapers, 
the  circulation  wars  of  yes¬ 
teryear  have  created  monopoly 
or  near-monopoly  situations 
which  now  confer  large  benefits 
on  the  survivors.” 

Quality  !<uf1'ers 

With  the  decline  of  competi¬ 
tion,  some  owners  skimp  on  the 
quality  of  the  service  because 
there  is  no  economic  incentive  to 
improve,  the  report  says. 

The  committee  cites  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  finding  that 
concentrating  of  media  owner¬ 
ship  in  big  groups  could  be 
harmful  to  the  public’s  rights. 

Sometimes,  group  ownership 
meant  the  financial  survival  of 
a  newspaper  or  broadcasting 
station  that  might  othei-wise 
collapse. 

In  London,  Ont.,  where  a 
classic  monopoly  situation  exists 
(the  Blackburn  family  owns  the 
daily  newspaper  and  the  main 
radio  and  TV  stations)  the  com¬ 
munity  is  well  served,  the  com¬ 
mittee  says. 

The  report  says  there  can  be 
no  conclusive  finding  that  con¬ 
centrated  ownership  in  the 
media  is  all  good  or  all  bad. 

It  says  the  evidence  is  over¬ 
whelming  that  Thomson  news¬ 
papers  (30  dailies  in  Canada) 
do  an  inadequate  job  for  their 
readers. 

But,  referring  to  the  industri¬ 
al  and  media  holdings  of  K.  C. 
Irving  in  New  Brunswick 
(“about  as  flagrant  an  example 
of  abusing  the  public  interest  as 
you’re  likely  to  find  in  Cana¬ 
da”)  it  was  arguable  that  the 
province  is  better  off  with  a 
home-owned  media  monopoly 
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than  with  one  controlled  from 
Toronto  or  Winnipeg. 

Referring  to  the  fine  balance 
of  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  group  ownership,  the 
committe  report,  tabled  in  the 
Senate,  said  media  monopolies 
seem  to  operate  ,‘igainst  the 
public  interest  only  when  the 
owner  allows  it  to  happen. 

Onus  on  owner 

“But  if  the  owner  has  a 
genuine  commitment  to  public 
service,  if  he  places  his  readers’ 
interests  ahead  of  his  own  divi¬ 
dends,  he  can  leadily  offset 
what  the  committee  has  come  to 
regard  as  the  intrinsic  dangers 
of  ownership  concentration. 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
‘good’  chain  or  a  ‘bad’  chain — 
only  good  and  bad  owners.” 

The  biggest  newspaper  chain 
in  Canada,  says  the  report,  is 
F.  P.  Publications  Ltd.,  with 
eight  dailies  and  a  combined 
circulation  of  855,170.  It  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Southam  group 
which  has  11  dailies  and  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  849,364. 

The  Thomson  group  has  30 
dailies  with  a  circulation  of 
400,615.  The  Desmaris-Parisi- 
ene-Francoeur  group  has  four 
dailies  in  Quebec  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  319,770, 
and  Industrialist  K.  C.  Irving 
owns  all  five  English-language 
dailies  in  New  Bnanswick.  The 
total  circulation  of  the  five  is 
104,442. 

While  group  ownership  can 
lead  to  “the  sort  of  numbing 
journalistic  confoimity  that 
characterizes  the  Thomson  news¬ 
paper,”  it  can  also  confer  bene¬ 
fits,  such  as  preventing  more 
newspapers  from  dying,  the  re¬ 
port  stated. 

“When  two  group-owned 
dailies  are  competing  in  the 
same  town,  the  result  is  usually 
a  ‘tuce’  instead  of  a  winner- 
take-all  struggle  for  circula¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

“Indeed  our  best  hope  for 
more  daily  newspapers  seems  to 
lie  wdth  chains.  .  .  .” 

In  recommending  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  ownership  review 
board,  the  committee  said  the 
country  should  not  tolerate  a 
situation  “where  the  public  in¬ 
terest  in  so  vital  a  field  as  in¬ 
formation  is  dependent  on  the 
greed  or  goodwill  of  an  ex¬ 
tremely  privileged  group  of 
businessmen.” 

The  review  board  would  func¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  the  print 
media  as  the  Canadian  Radio- 
(continued  on  page  11) 
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Miami  editor  plays  Beebe  sets 

Who  said  nothing  is  duller  T  A  ¥3  A 

J  than  yesterday’s  news?  1  Ar  A  TCCOrCl 

£111  old  l^lllC£l2fO  fif£lII10  The  Chicago  Tribune  tested  ,  , 

that  rule  Dec.  2  by  reprinting 

The  Internal  Affairs  Divi.sion  He  said  he  gave  all  the  in-  word  for  word  a  story  on  pollu-  ^ 

of  the  Chicago  police  depart-  formation  he  could  as  to  times  ^ion  and  lung  cancer  it  had  run  George  Beebe,  Chairman  of 

ment  is  investigating  an  ac-  and  places  and  provided  names  one  the  day  before —  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

count  by  the  managing  editor  of  the  relatives.  He  could  not  adding  an  editorial  “A  Breath  Inter-American  Press  Associa- 

of  the  Miami  \ews,  Howard  provide  star  or  vehicle  num-  Death.”  tion  and  senior  managing  editor 

Kleinbei-g,  that  he  witnessed  bers,  he  .said.  The  editorial  referred  to  the  of  The  Miarni  Herald,  has  made 

three  Chicago  policemen  taking  He  also  promised  the  investi-  polluted  air  in  the  city  the  day  the  following  statement : 
bribes  to  ignore  traffic  viola-  gating  officer,  Kleinberg  said,  Tribune  first  published  the  “There  has  been  some  misin- 

tions.  that  he  would  cooi>erate  fully  story  by  science  editor  Ronald  terpretation  in  Chile  and  other 

Kleinberg  wrote  the  stoiw  and  would  come  to  Chicago  if  Kotulak,  who  was  covering  the  Latin  American  countries  over 

for  his  newspaper  after  atteii-  that  would  be  of  help.  clinical  convention  of  the  a  proposal  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 


Beebe  sets 
lAPA  record 
straight 

George  Beebe,  Chairman  of 


ding  the  November  9-14  con¬ 
vention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
newspaper  fraternity,  in  Chica- 


t  would  be  of  help.  clinical  convention  of  the  a  proposal  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 

.4merican  Medical  Association  can  Press  Association  to  send 

Police  chief  react>  in  Boston.  The  editorial  de-  some  of  its  officers  to  Santiago 

*  u  *1 1  dared  the  story  was  worth  to  confer  w'ith  President  Salva- 

This  action  IS  reprehensible, 


^Chicago  if  C^^slTs^d:  “We^i  <lor  Allende. 


Tribune.  It  was  Kleinberg’s  make  everv  effort  to  identify  “tt  ^ 

first  visit  to  Chicago.  these  men.  Something  like  this,  S  straight:  At 

Police  Supt.  James  B.  Con-  if  true  undoes  evervthing  the  °  Americans  the  no  time  was  it  ever  suggested 

lisk  ordered  the  investigation  police  department  attempts  to  that  the  lAPA  should  “investi- 

after  coniPs  were  sent  tn  Cnn-  _ _ i:  *v,  »  exposed  to  may  give  gate  the  nress  situation  in 


after  copies  were  sent  to  Con 
li.sk  and  others. 


accomplish.” 

The  Tribune  also  received  a 


they  are  exposed  to  may  give  gate”  the  press  situation  in 
them  a  better  than  even  chance  Chile. 


“On  all  three  occasions,  I  copy  of  a  letter  to  the  Miami  “LS'Stod^  Dl^^lSnT’  Han^  “Rather,  in  view  of  President 

was  a  passenger  in  a  car  being  News  from  Gerald  S  Aren-  Quotea  Ur.  Jonn  j.  Han-  Allende’s  expressed  interest  in 

driven  by  a  relative,”  Kleinberg  berg,  chief  of  staff  services  for  ® 

wrote.  “On  all  three  occasions,  the  American  Federation  of  .  suggested  that  representa- 

the  driver  made  an  improper  Police,  with  headquarters  in 

turn  in  the  downtown  area  and  North  Miami  Fla.  Arenberg  shocked  to  find  ex-  hear  his  views, 

each  was  taken  care  of  with  a  wrote  that  any  police  officer  cancer-  “j  regret  the  misinterpreta- 

$.5  bribe.”  taking  a  bribe  should  be  fired,  pausing  agents  does  not  merely  tion,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 

In  the  first  instance,  he  VinfaHHoH-  double  the  risk  of  cancer,  but  lAPA  could  maintain  friendly 


In  the  first  instance,  he  but  added:  aouDie  tne  risK  oi  cancer,  out  lAPA  could  maintain  friendly 

wrote,  a  relative  made  an  im-  “What  about  the  responsibil-  many  times.  relations  with  the  government 

proper  turn  from  the  wrong  j^y  of  editor  Kleinberg?  Offer-  .  *  President  Allende  as  it  has 

lane  “in  the  vicinity  of  State  ^  bribe  to  a  police  officer  is  New  ad  director  with  governments  throughout 

Street,”  was  stopped,  entered  ^  felony,  and  your  newspaper  Don  F.  Heath  has  been  pro-  hemisphere  that  ^respect  the 
the  squad  car  and  was  not  (fbe  Miami  News)  carries  a  moted  to  succeed  John  E.  Pul-  ^  press. 


ad  director 


relations  with  the  government 
of  President  Allende  as  it  has 
with  governments  throughout 


charged  after  giving  the  police-  confession 
man  $5.  The  M 


ver  as  advertising  director  of  At  its  annual  meeting  last 


Make  impritpcr  turn 


The  Miami  News  printed  the  Boulder  (Colo.)  Daily  October  m  Mexico  City  the 
.\renl)erg’s  letter.  Camera,  it  was  announced  by  IAP.\  General  Assembly 


Le.ss  than  two  minutes  later,  .  . 

he  wrote,  this  same  relative  v^ailipioil  leaves  1  lilies 
made  an  improper  left  turn  and  tO  join  UlliversitV  StaflF 
pulled  up  in  front  of  the  Pal-  t,,  „  , 

mer  House,  where  Kleinberg  ^  Thomas  B.  Campion,  who  1 
was  staving  director  of  operations  : 

This  time,  he  wrote,  the  hotel 


publisher  Norman  J.  Christian- 


adopted  a  resolution  in  which  it 
recommended  that  a  special 
mission  be  sent  to  Chile  to  “in¬ 
terview”  president  Allende.  Mr. 


t^ailipioil  leaves  l  lines  Heath  joined  the  staff  in  niission  oe  sent  to  t^niie  to  in¬ 
to  join  UlliversitV  staff  1964  after  serving  five  years  as  P^'^sident  Allende.  Mr. 

_  .  ’  ,  ,  assistant  classified  manager  of  Allende  and  the  press  of  Chile 

Thomas  B.  Campion,  who  has  the  H  (Kan.)  Eagle  and  interpreted  this  as  a  decision  to 

been  director  of  operations  for  beacon.  In  1968,  he  left  the  “investigate”  the  status  of  the 
T'wes  since  Camera  to  take  the  job  as  das-  Chilean  press. 


This  time,  he  wrote,  the  hotel  .  Times  since  Camera  to  take  the  job  as  das-  Chilean  press, 

doorman  handed  .S5  to  two  po-  leaving  to  become  vice  advertising  manager  of  • 

licemen  w'ho  pulled  up  in  a  chancellor  for  administrative  Tri-City  (Wash.)  Herald.  _  , 

squad  car,  and  was  reimbursed  University  of  returned  to  the  Camera  in  Lord  Thomson  promotes 

by  the  relative,  who  also  hand-  Mas.sachusetts  in  Amherst  on  this  year  as  advertis-  his  SOU,  Kenneth 

ed  him  a  $2  tip.  Mattison,  who  was  Lord  Thomson,  publisher  of 

In  the  ^icd  incident,  ac-  promoted  from  production  di-  and^'^THvprtr<dn^to  1"^®  Times  of  London  and  chair- 

cording  to  Klembergs  account.  _ _ _  _ _ ^  counts  and  of  advertising  in  the  ,  , 


Lord  Thomson,  publisher  of 


cording  to  Kleinberg’s  account,  ;.ggtor  to  vicepresident  last  man  of  the  Thomson  Organiza- 

he  was  with  another  relative  jg  assuming  responsibili-  tho^  DaHv  clTJrX  tion  Ltd.  has  named  his  son, 

ties  for  engineering,  general  '  Kenneth  to  serve  _  as  joint 


the  Old  Town  community  and  Z\ncZ  and  SZiiniSons  "  eeklv  eo^^Panion  paper. 

an  nfficer  on  a  threo-,vheel  n,o.  j,„rtimer,  also  a  vioopre,:  Tni  IToiZ- 

torcycle  appeared.  ident,  will  take  over  the  Times’  consulting  capacity. 


torcycle  appeared.  j^gnt^  Times’ 

“I  reached  into  my  pocket  safety  program, 
and  handed  my  youthful  rela-  Campion  joined  the  Times  in 
tive  a  $5  bill,”  Kleinberg  wrote.  1948  as  assistant  to  the 
“No  sense  wasting  time  about  mechanical  superintendent. 


chairman  of  the  publishing  em- 
Pulver  will  continue  to  serve  e  & 

consulting  capacity.  Hamilton  was  ap- 

_  _  .  ,  -  pointed  to  succeed  K.  Thomson 

Aianitona  pap6r  soltl  as  chairman  of  Times  Newspa- 

Sale  of  the  Dauphin  (Mani-  pers  Ltd.  Hamilton  will  contin- 


“No  sense  wasting  time  about  mechanical  superintendent,  toba)  Herald  Co.  Ltd.  has  been  ue  as  editor-in-chief, 

it;  I  \vas  getting  to  be  a  Seven  years  later  he  was  ap-  announced  by  Helen  F.  Marsh,  At  the  same  time,  M.  J.  Hus- 

veteran^^in  dealing  with  Chica-  pointed  assistant  mechanical  president  and  publisher.  New  sey,  managing  director  of 

go  cops.”  superintendent,  and  in  1960  he  owners  are  a  group  of  busi-  Harmsworth  Publications  Ltd., 

Kleinberg  concluded  his  ac-  liecame  production  director.  nessmen  in  Dauphin  and  the  publishers  of  the  Daily  Mail, 

count:  “Just  remember  though.  In  his  university  post.  Cam-  Parklands  region  of  west-  Daily  Sketch  and  Evening 

If  you’re  driving  around  in  pion  will  supervise  all  oper-  central  Manitoba.  The  company  Sews  and  provincial  papers, 

Chicago,  carry  a  wad  of  $5  ations  on  the  campus  relating  publishes  the  weekly  Dauphin  was  appointed  managing  di¬ 
bills.  They  can  get  you  any-  to  the  physical  plant  itself  and  Herald.  Forerunner  of  The  rector  and  chief  executive  of 

where.”  participate  with  the  other  three  Herald,  the  Lake  Dauphin  Pio-  Times  Newspapers  and  to  the 

Kleinberg  said  an  officer  vice  chancellors  in  the  top  lead-  neer-Press,  was  first  published  executive  board  of  the  Thomson 

from  the  lAD  telephoned  him.  ership  of  the  school.  April  1,  1896.  Organization. 
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Canadian  report 

(continued  from  page  9) 


Television  Ccniinission  does  in 
relation  to  broadcasting.  It 
would  not  interfere  with  owner¬ 
ship  changes  resulting  from 
gifts  and  liequests  and  it  would 
not  have  the  authority  to  inter¬ 
vene  retroactively. 

“Beyond  the  broad  guidelines 
we  propose,  it  would  be  up  to 
the  board  to  define  its  own 
criteria  of  public  interest.  But 
we  recommend  that  any  such 
definitions  should  include  con¬ 
sideration  of  whether  the  pro- 
po.sed  merger  would  lengthen 
the  odds  on  suiwival  of  a  news- 
pai)er  that  might  otherwise  die; 
and  what  would  te  likely  to 
happen  to  the  editorial  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  newspaper  to  be  i)ur- 
chased,  in  view  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser's  past  performance  on 
the  newspapers  he  already  owns, 
in  relation  to  the  profits  they 
generate. 

“The  onus  should  be  on  the 
purchaser,  in  other  words,  to 
<lemonstrate  that  he  is  in  as 
good  or  a  better  position  to 
serve  the  public  interest  than  is 
the  present  owner.” 

While  77  of  Canada’s  llfi 
daily  newspapers  are  already 
owned  by  groups,  the  committee 
rejects  the  suggestion  that  the 
creation  of  a  review  board 
would  be  akin  to  locking  the 
•stable  door  after  the  horses 
have  gone. 

“.  .  .  The  stable  door  is  still 
wide  open.  Many  more  new.s- 
paper  mergers  are  still  possible 
and  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
many  combinations  that  would 
have  serious  effects  on  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  access  to  div'erse  and  an- 
tagoni.stic  .sources  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

Opiioii.s  f>pcn 

“Suppose  K.  C.  Ii-ving  wished 
to  buy  the  last  remaining  inde- 
l)endent  newspaper  in  New 
Brunswick.  Suppose  South.-mi 
and  Thomson  deemed  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  join  forces.  Suppose  P. 
Publications  Ltd.  wanted  to  buy 
the  Columbian.  .  .  . 

“It  seems  almost  inarguable 
that  the  state  should  lie  em¬ 
powered  to  watch  over  the  pul> 
lie  interest  if  any  such  trans¬ 
actions  were  proposed.  .  .  .” 

Even  if  the  proposed  board 
were  to  reduce  chain  ownership 
in  Canada,  says  the  report,  “we 
doubt  that  this  would  have 
much  effect  on  the  kind  of  jour¬ 
nalism  the  public  receives.” 
Evidence  suggested  that  editor¬ 
ial  excellence  was  “rather  more 
likely”  to  occur  under  group 
ownership  but  neither  type  of 
ownership  was  a  guarantee  of 
this. 
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In  supporting  its  argument 
for  an  ownership  review  board, 
the  committe  said  the  principle 
is  well  established  that  the  state 
has  a  right  to  safeguard  the 
public’s  right  to  information  by 
approving,  disapproving,  or  dis¬ 
allowing  various  property  trans¬ 
actions  within  the  broadcasting 
industry. 

“We  think  the  findings  of  this 
committee  demonstrate  that  con¬ 
centration  of  ownership  has 
proceeded  to  the  point  where 
some  foiTu  of  intervention  by 
the  state  is  desirable  and  neces¬ 
sary'.  “The  freedom  to  publish 
is  crucial  to  all  our  freedoms.” 

The  board  would  not  make 
regulations  involving  the  con¬ 
tent  or  conduct  of  publications. 
“Its  sole  concern — and  the 
source  of  its  constitutional 
authority — would  be  the  investi¬ 
gation  and  regulation  of  ow’ner- 
.ship  concentration  in  the  printed 
media.” 

While  the  case  for  group 
ownership  is  finely  balanced, 
the  committee  said,  mixed- 
media  holdings  and  conglomer¬ 
ate  holdings  are  “a  bad  thing” 
unless  individual  circumstances 
dictate  otherwise. 

Need  many  voices 

To  encourage  diversity  fur¬ 
ther,  the  committee  suggests  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  fund  of  not 
less  than  $2  million  to  help 
promising,  young  publications 
break  out  of  the  vicious  whirl¬ 
pool  of  insufficient  advertising 
income  becau.se  of  initially- 
.small  readership  and  inability 
to  attract  more  readers  because 
of  low  income. 

Among  publications  cited  by 
the  committee  as  promising  are 
the  La.st  Post  of  Montreal;  The 
.Mysterious  East  of  Fredericton, 
N.  B.;  The  4th  Estate  of  Hali¬ 
fax;  and  Canadian  Dimension 
of  Winnipeg. 

The  report  finds  that  econom¬ 
ic  problems  afflicting  new  publi¬ 
cations  reflect  a  fundamental 
conundrum  in  the  whole  media 
industry. 

The  idea  of  a  free,  diverse 
press  is  basic  to  the  notion  of  a 
free  society,  the  report  says. 

“The  more  separate  voices  we 
have  telling  us  what’s  going  on, 
telling  us  how  we’re  doing,  tel¬ 
ling  us  how  we  should  be  doing, 
the  more  effectively  we  can  gov¬ 
ern  ourselves.  .  .  . 

The  report  concludes  that  the 
basic  corrective  action  is  re¬ 
quired  among  journalists  them¬ 
selves. 

Therefore,  it  proposes  better 
training,  pay  and  more  challen¬ 
ging  working  conditions. 

Responsibility  for  improve¬ 
ment  lies  mainly  with  the  own¬ 
ers,  the  report  says,  but  govern¬ 
ment  could  help  by  providing 
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scholarships  for  postgraduate 
training  in  journalism  and  the 
universities  should  provide  pro¬ 
fessional  training. 

The  public  .should  help  the 
whole  process  by  making  com¬ 
plaints  and  suggestions  regular¬ 
ly,  getting  involved  in  “partici¬ 
patory  journalism”. 

“Don’t  expect  the  moon  from 
them,”  the  committee  advises  of 
the  media,  “but  don’t  settle  for 
moonshine  either.” 

Ingersoll  group 
buys  Claremont 
Daily  Eagle 

Edward  J.  Bennett,  publisher 
of  the  Claremont  (N.H.)  Daily 
Eagle,  announced  today  that  he 
has  sold  the  stock  of  Eagle 
Publications,  Inc.  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Publishing  Company  of 
Connecticut. 

The  Connecticut  organiza¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  inv'estors  from 
that  state,  is  headed  by  Ralph 
Ingersoll  of  Sharon.  Donald 
Warner,  a  Sharon  attoi-ney, 
handled  the  transaction.  George 
Romano,  associate  of  Vincent  J. 
Manno,  Westport,  Conn.,  was 
consultant  to  Ingersoll. 

Speaking  for  the  new  own¬ 
ers,  Ingersoll  said  the  purchase 
had  been  made  because  of  their 
shared  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  Connecticut  River  Valley 
and  their  belief  in  Claremont 
as  a  self  sufficient  New  Eng¬ 
land  community  and  in  the 
Eagle’s  service  to  it. 

Ingersoll  is  a  writer  as  well 
as  a  publisher — and  a  New 
Englander  of  generations  run¬ 
ning  back  into  the  Seventeenth 
Century. 

• 

Weekly  eonverls 
to  weekday  daily 

The  Argna  Observer  in  On¬ 
tario,  Oregon  changed  from  a 
bi-weekly  to  a  daily  publication, 
Monday  through  Friday,  on 
November  23,  it  was  announced 
by  Francis  R.  McLean,  pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  A-0  was  established  in 
1896.  The  Malheur  Publishing 
Co.  sold  the  paper  in  July,  1968 
to  Wick  Newspapers. 

The  new  daily  is  an  afternoon 
paper,  printed  offset  about  1 
PM  every  weekday.  The  pub¬ 
lisher  has  purchased  a  new 
Compugraphic  Phototypesetter 
and  several  syndicated 
features.  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional  has  been  retained  for 
wire  service  news. 

The  paper  has  adopted  a  new 
format.  The  front  page  focuses 
on  local  news  while  a  second 
front  page  carries  world  and 
national  reports. 


Guild  held 
in  contempt 
at  Rockford 

Chief  Circuit  Judge  Albert 
S.  O’Sullivan  found  Rockford 
Local  5  of  the  Newspaper  Guild 
guilty  of  contempt  of  court  this 
week  in  connection  with  a 
strike  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
morning  Star  and  the  afternoon 
Register-Republic. 

Judge  O’Sullivan  said  he 
wasn’t  going  to  assess  a  fine  or 
order  any  jail  sentences,  but  he 
made  it  clear  that  any  future 
picketing  violations  could  result 
in  penalties. 

The  newspapers,  part  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  were 
struck  by  the  Rockford  Guild  on 
November  8  (E&P,  Nov.  14), 
had  sought  a  contempt  citation, 
contending  that  Judge  O’Sul¬ 
livan’s  injunction  restricting 
the  number  of  pickets  at  the 
newspapers’  plant  had  been  vi¬ 
olated. 

On  November  4,  what  was 
described  by  a  newspapers’  spo¬ 
kesman  as  “a  lot  of  milling 
around”  outside  the  company’s 
building  had  prevented  author¬ 
ized  personnel’s  egress.  There 
was  scuffling  and  pushing  and 
four  persons  including  a  Star 
reporter  and  a  printer  were  ar- 
rc.sted  on  disorderly  conduct. 

The  company  immediately 
filed  the  contempt  suit,  char¬ 
ging  the  guild  had  violated  the 
injunction  order. 

Earlier  (December  3),  Rock¬ 
ford  Newspapers,  Inc.,  filed  a 
.‘R.5  million  damage  suit  against 
five  unions  whose  members  re¬ 
fused  to  cross  picket  lines 
set  up  by  the  guild.  Editorial 
workers  had  walked  out  in  a 
dispute  over  a  contract. 

Publication  of  the  Star  and 
Register-Republic  was  halted 
when  production  workers  in  the 
five  nonstriking  unions  refused 
to  cross  guild  picket  lines. 

The  damage  suit,  filed  in  U. 
S.  District  Court  in  Freeport, 
Ill.,  asks  $5  million  damages 
from  unions  representing 
pressmen,  engravers,  stereo¬ 
typers,  mailers  and  printers. 

It  also  seeks  a  restraining 
order  compelling  members  of 
those  unions  to  return  to  work 
and  contends  the  walkouts  vio¬ 
late  existing  contracts. 

The  first  negotiating  session 
in  more  than  a  week  was  held 
on  December  3,  but  there  was 
no  progress. 

l\Ianagement  has  offered  $22.'i 
for  a  37'/^ -hour  week  as  a  top 
minimum  and  fringe  benefits. 
The  guild  is  seeking  $255  a 
week.  Present  top  minimum  is 
$194. 
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Strike  triggers  free 
section  distribution 


Publication  of  the  evening 
Cobimbus  (0.)  Dispatch  and 
the  morning  Citizen-Jounial 
ceased  December  4  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  Teamsters  Local  413  es¬ 
tablished  a  picket  line  which 
most  members  of  craft  unions 
refused  to  cross. 

The  strike  followed  rejection 
by  the  Teamsters  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  offer  which,  a  spokesman 
said,  was  equivalent  to  contract 
offers  recently  accepted  by 
skilled  crafts.  A  similar  pro¬ 
posal  was  accepted  by  another 
branch  of  the  Teamsters  at  the 
Dispatch  Printing  Company. 

Frequent  meetings  have  been 
held  under  the  supervision  of 
federal  mediator  H.  J.  Monton- 
ey,  to  replace  a  contract  which 
expired  September  14.  Monton- 
ey  has  scheduled  no  further 
meetings. 

l-ile  deliveries 

During  the  last  few  months, 
a  company  statement  said,  the 
Dispatch  has  “experienced  a 
great  deal  of  late  delivery  of 
newspapers.” 

The  Citizen-Journal  is  print¬ 
ed  and  distributed  under  con¬ 
tract  for  the  E.  \V.  Scripps 
Company,  publishers  of  the  Cit¬ 
izen-Journal. 

Approximately  1,500  em¬ 
ployes  are  affected  by  the 
Teamsters  strike. 

The  strike  caught  the 
Dispatch  with  nearly  360,000 
copies  of  earlier  printed  sec¬ 
tions  of  its  Sunday,  December  6 
edition.  Shortly  before  noon  on 
the  preceding  Saturday  the 
Dispatch  management  decided 
to  give  away  the  Sunday  sec¬ 
tions,  which  amounted  to  more 
than  200  pages  each. 

After  broadcasting  stations 
announced  the  offer,  people  de¬ 
scended  on  the  Dispatch  build¬ 
ing  where  executives  and  non- 
.striking  staffers  handecl  out  the 
sections  from  the  sidewalk  and 
the  middle  of  the  street. 

Courteous  picket 

The  crowd  so  surprised  one 
of  the  two  pickets  at  the  front 
entrance  that  he  courteously 
held  open  the  lobby  door  for 
several  persons  leaving  with 
large  bundles  of  newspapers. 
Management  had  placed  no  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  number  of  sec¬ 
tions  an  individual  could  pick 
up. 

Two  major  advertisers,  de¬ 
partment  stores,  picked  up 
thousands  of  copies  for  dis¬ 
tribution  in  their  outlets. 


Papers  change 
typefaces 

Hot-metal  type  dress  change- 
overs  are  being  accomplished  at 
three  eastcoast  newspapers. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
has  replaced  6-point  Vogue  for 
classified,  and  5  -point  Corona 
for  setting  market  reports, 
w'ith  40  fonts  of  Mergenthaler’s 
5  V2 -point  Spartan  Book  to  do 
both  jobs.  Studies  indicated 
standardization  would  lead  to 
cost  and  time  savings  through 
the  entire  plant. 

The  Newark  Evening  News, 
now  a  property  of  Media  Gen¬ 
eral,  has  placed  an  order  for  37 
fonts  of  5*/i-point  Spartan 
Book  to  replace  5*4-point  Fu- 
tura.  That  decision  also  fol¬ 
lowed  an  extensive  study  of 
typefaces  used  to  set  classified 
and  market  reports. 

The  News-Tribune  (Wood- 
bridge,  N.  J.)  has  ordered  13 
fonts  of  Mergenthaler’s  9-point 
Corona  for  news  text,  replacing 
8-point  Corona  to  provide 
greater  legibility. 


News  staff  realigned 
at  Tampa  Tribune 

A.  Paul  Hogan  has  l)een 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  Alexander  C.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  enterprise  editor  in  a  re¬ 
alignment  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  news  staff. 

Hogan  succeeds  Leo  Stal- 
naker  Jr.,  who  accepted  a 
position  on  the  University  of 
South  Florida  faculty  earlier 
this  year.  Hogan  has  served  as 
state  editor  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Hutchinson  has  served  as  ex¬ 
ecutive  city  editor  since  1967. 
In  his  new  assignment,  he  will 
direct  a  new  enterprise  and 
special  projects  team. 


New'  Australia  weekly 
starts  on  February  7 

A  new'  weekly  newspaper  in 
Sydney,  Australia  will  be  called 
the  National  Times,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  John  Fairfax  Ltd.,  Sir 
Warwick  Fairfax,  has  an¬ 
nounced.  It  starts  Februai'y  7. 

The  National  Times  will  be  a 
serious  newspaper  dealing  in 
depth  with  political,  business 
and  international  affairs,  and 
with  the  arts,  entertainment, 
leisure  and  pleasure  of  modern 
Australians. 


Added  detail 
on  West  Coast 
union  increases 

Acceptance  of  a  34-month 
agreement  with  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area’s  five  metropolitan 
dailies  voted  November  22  dis¬ 
closed  The  Guild,  typograph¬ 
ical,  stereotyper,  mailer,  pho¬ 
toengraver,  teamster,  building 
.service  and  news  vendor  unions 
involved  will  split  the  $68  pack¬ 
age  to  their  separate  desires. 

Newspapers  involved  are  the 
Sa,n  Francisco  Chronicle,  Non 
Francisco  Examiner,  Oakland 
Tribune,  San  Jose  Mercury  and 
News',  also  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Printing  Company. 

Dtfision  by  union 

The  ratified  contract  (E&P, 
November  28)  allows  each 
union  to  decide  how  it  will  di¬ 
vide  the  average  $68  a-week- 
per-member  between  wages  and 
fringe  benefits.  Increases  are 
$18  with  $2  earmarked  for 
fringe  benefits  retroactive  to 
Nov.  1;  $7.50  next  March  1; 
$10  on  Nov.  29,  1971;  $15.25  on 
July  3,  1972;  and  $16.25  on 
April  30,  1973.  The  contract  ex¬ 
pires  Dec.  31,  1973. 

The  top  contract  wage, 
new'smen  and  photographers 
with  six  years’  experience,  in¬ 
creases  from  $240.75  to  $311.21 
a  week  by  April  30,  1973.  ’The 
average  newsman’s  wage  will 
increase  from  $183  to  $239, 
said  Fred  Fletcher,  Guild  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary. 

Old  top  weekly  salaries  in 
the  other  unions  are  printers, 
$191.35;  photoengravers, 
$197.60 ;  stereotypers,  $188.25 ; 
web  pressmen,  $194.35;  mail¬ 
ers,  $176.25;  paper  handlers, 
$168.75  and  teamsters,  $189.33. 


Newspaper  Women’s 
Club  awards  made 

Three  women  students  at  the 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  received 
awards  from  the  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  during  the  club’s  annual 
Front  Page  dinner  dance  De¬ 
cember  4. 

Winner  of  the  $2,000  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Fund 
Award  was  Rose  Pak,  who  was 
born  in  China  and  plans  to  re¬ 
port  from  the  Far  East  for 
.\merican  newspapers  when 
her  studies  are  completed. 

The  $2,000  Anne  O’Hare 
McCormick  scholarship  w’ent  to 
Patricia  Reber  of  Yorkville, 
Pa. 

Diana  Crawford  of  Boston 
received  the  $500  Mary  E. 
W  atts  scholarship  award. 


Windsor  Star 
shut  down  by 
sit-in  strike 

A  sit-in  by  75  day  shift  mem¬ 
bers  of  three  craft  unions  who 
have  been  negotiating  for  a 
new  contract  since  February, 
1970  has  shut  down  the  Wind¬ 
sor  (Ont.)  Star  since  December 
2.  Unions  involved  are  typos, 
pressmen  and  stereos. 

Mark  Farrell,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  85,000  daily 
said  the  unions  were  informetl 
that  no  negotiations  will  take 
place  until  all  of  the  workers 
involved  in  the  sit-down  leave 
the  building  and  strike  legally. 

Farrell  said  a  series  of  work 
slow  downs  began  on  November 
9  and  eventually  reached  the 
point  where  the  paper  w'as  late 
by  as  much  as  4  hours. 

In  retaliation,  the  Christmas 
bonus  was  denied  to  the  offen¬ 
ders  in  the  pressmen  and  com¬ 
positors  union,  he  said.  The 
bonus  which  amounted  to  $20,- 
000  was  evenly  redistributed  to 
the  Star’s  1200  carrier  boys, 
Farrell  said. 

Contract  negotiations  broke 
down  on  Tuesday,  December  1. 
On  Wednesday,  December  2, 
the  publisher  said  102  members 
of  the  day  shift  came  into  the 
building  and  began  a  sit-in.  The 
number  of  persons  involved  in 
the  sit-in  dropped  to  75  on  De¬ 
cember  8. 

Farrell  said  the  sit-in  work¬ 
ers  are  being  paid  and  fed 
three  times  a  day.  He  said  the 
demonstration  has  remained 
peaceful.  Supervisory  person¬ 
nel,  he  said,  are  putting  in  12 
hour  work  shift,  and  making 
sure  order  is  kept.  News 
dispatches  are  being  supplied 
to  the  radio  station. 

At  issue  are  wages,  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  contract  jurisdiction 
and  manning  agreements.  He 
said  the  mailers  and  paper 
handlers  want  the  $8  a  week 
differential  between  them  and 
the  compositors  eliminated,  and 
the  $35  paper  handler  and 
driver  differential  lowered  to 
$27. 

Farrell  said  he  is  only 
willing  to  pay  “the  same 
straight  across  the  l)oard  raise 
to  everyone.” 

Asked  when  he  thought  the 
paper  would  resume  publish¬ 
ing,  Farrell  said  “God  knows!” 
He  said  the  Ontario  conciliator 
had  been  on  the  scene,  but  that 
he  was  told  that  negotiations 
would  not  take  place  “until  the 
sit-down  w'orkei's  went  outside 
the  building  and  picketed  le¬ 
gally.” 
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Trade  groups  plan  vigorous 
drive  to  save  SpectaColor 

l»y  Jt'rry  Walker  Jr. 


A  (io-or-die  campaign  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  availability  of  Specta¬ 
Color  markets  will  be  set  in 
motion  next  month  by  four  na¬ 
tional  advertising  trade  associ¬ 
ations  and  Newspaper  Preprint 
Corporation. 

Special  sub-committees  are 
being  formed  by  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers,  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
and  the  American  Association 
of  Newsi)aper  Representatives. 

These  committees  plus  the 
heads  of  all  the  major  newspa¬ 
per  representative  firms  will 
be  invited  to  a  meeting  on 
December  16  at  the  4A’s  in 
New  York  to  square  away  final 
details  of  the  program  that  will 
be  kicked  off  during  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  INAE  on  Janu¬ 
ary  4-9  in  New  York. 

One  plan  that  is  expected  to 
be  proposed  is  the  setting  up  of 
four-man  special  teams  to  go 
after  newspapers  not  now 
equipped  to  run  SpectaColor  in¬ 
serts.  The  teams  will  be  com¬ 
prised  of  one  individual  repre¬ 
senting  an  advertiser,  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  newspaper  repre- 
•sentative  and  Newspaper  Pre¬ 
print  Corp. 

The  goal  of  the  campaign, 
William  Fitzhugh,  president  of 
NPC,  explained  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week  is  to  make 
Spectacolor  available  in  about 
80Cr  of  the  total  daily  newspap- 
per  circulation  (62  million).  At 
the  present,  he  said,  availa¬ 
bility  reaches  slightly  over  50%. 
If  the  campaign  is  unsuccessful, 
Fitzhugh  said  the  future  use  of 
SpectaColor  by  national  adver¬ 
tisers  will  be  “greatly  dam¬ 
aged.”  .\vailability,  he  said,  has 
been  a  serious  deterrent  to  the 
growth  of  the  medium,  which 
many  believe  holds  great  jmten- 
tial. 

The  list  of  non-SpectaColor 
dailies  which  advertisers  would 
like  to  use,  Fitzhugh  said,  in¬ 
cludes  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
■Sow.  Francisco  Examiner,  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune,  Pittsburgh  Post- 
(lazette,  St.  Louis  (Hobe-Dem- 
ocrat,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer,  Seattle  Times 
in  the  top  25  markets. 

In  the  top  50  market  group¬ 
ing,  the  papers  without  Spec- 
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taColor  availability  shows,  he 
said,  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Constitution,  Denver  Post, 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian,  Sari  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  and  News,  Bridgeport 
Post,  San  Antonio  Express- 
News,  and  San  Antonio  Light. 

In  addition,  Fitzhugh  said 
advertisers  are  hopeful  that 
some  newspapers  who  do  not 
take  SpectaColor  in  markets 
where  other  newspapers  have 
the  availability  will  change 
their  minds.  This  grouping  in¬ 
cludes  such  newspapers  as  the 


Chicago  Tribune,  Halt  im  ore 
News  American,  New  York 
Times,  and  Buffalo  Courier  E.r- 
t>ress. 

The  various  committees  are 
headed  by  Bob  Stewart,  Young 
&  Rubicam  Inc.  for  the  4A’s; 
Arch  Knowlton,  General  Foods 
Corp.,  for  the  .ANA;  Richard 
Carpenter,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  INAE.  The  AANR  had  not 
appointed  anybody  as  of  Decem- 
l>er  9. 

The  4A  sub-committee  is  one 
of  the  stronge.st  supporters  of 


the  plan  to  expand  the  availa¬ 
bility.  In  a  report  prepared  by 
the  sub-committee  for  members 
only,  a  four  point  plan  is 
presented  which  recommends 
that  the  agencies  “in  unison 
■state  candidly  their  desire  to 
have  SpectaColor  become  a 
more  available  medium.” 

“It  should  be  emphasized  at 
every  opportunity,”  the  report 
states,  “that  the  use  of  Specta¬ 
Color  will  increase  as  availabil¬ 
ity  increases. 

“In  addition,  each  member 
agency  can  examine  its  own 
plans  and  point  out  to  newspa¬ 
pers  how  the  availability  of 
SpectaColor  influenced  a  media 
decision,”  the  report  said. 

The  assurance  that  Specta¬ 
Color  will  “increase  as  availa¬ 
bility  increases”  is  expected  to 
exert  a  strong  influence  on 
those  publishers  who  up  to  now 
ha%'e  not  bothered  to  install  in- 
-setting  equipment  because  of 
the  expense  involved. 


SpectaColor:  The  medium 
that  needs  expansion 


(The  following  is  a  special 
report  by  an  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies’ 
sub-committee  assigned  to  study 
ways  for  expanding  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  SpectaColor  markets 
in  daily  newspapers.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  told  by  the  4A’s 
that  this  report  was  distributed 
to  its  members  for  review. 
Therefore,  the  matter  contained 
is  subject  to  revision.) 

Chase  Manhattan  Rank, 
Chrysler,  Bristol  Myers,  Ea.st- 
man  Kodak,  Delta  Air  Lines, 
Ford,  (jrener.?il  Electric,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods,  General  Motors, 
Hunt-Wesson,  Polaroid,  Good¬ 
year,  Seagrams,  Sears  Roebuck, 
Lever  Brothers,  Liggett  &  My¬ 
ers,  Thomas  J.  Lipton,  Procter 
&  Gamble,  Zenith,  Hertz,  R.  J. 
Reynolds. 

....  A  blue  chip  stock  portfolio? 
....  A  dream  agency  client  list? 

Neither — these  are  just  some 
of  the  leading  advertisers  who 
have  run  SpectaColor  inser¬ 
tions  in  1969  or  the  first  six 
months  of  1970.  P’or  these  ad- 
verti.sers  and  many  others  both 
national  and  local  the  use  of 
SpectaColor  has  provided  a 
me<lium  of  many  values — the 
ultimate  in  color  usage,  known 
and  consistent  reproduction, 
impact,  awareness,  merchan- 
disability,  and  other  benefits 
the  advertising  fraternity  read¬ 
ily  recognizes. 

Yet,  these  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  are  faced  with 
a  major  drawback  in  the  use 
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of  SpectaColor — and  this  is 
availability.  Progi-ess  is  slow 
in  getting  newspapers  to  in¬ 
stall  the  equipment  necessary 
to  run  the  SpectaColor  insert. 
(Despite  the  fact  the  equip¬ 
ment  is  relatively  inexpensive 
compared  to  equipment  for  pro¬ 
viding  other  newspaper  color 
printing.)  There  are  important 
markets  which  ai'e  holes  in  the 
availability  li.st  —  Atlanta, 
Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Los  Ange- 
le.s,  San  Francisco,  and  others. 

In  addition,  some  newspapers 
do  not  take  SpectaColor  inser¬ 
tions  in  markets  where  other 
newspapers  have  the  availa¬ 
bility — such  newspapers  as  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Baltimore 
News  American,  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express  are  among  this  group. 
In  1970  so  far,  four  more 
daily  and  one  national  news|)a- 
per  have  committed  to  Si)ecta- 
Color.  These  are — 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob¬ 
server  News  241 ,501  Circ. 

Macon  (Ga.)  News 

Telegram  75,2“>:! 
Washington.  (D.C.) 

Star  :!  15,1 96 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Ea¬ 
gle  Beacon  188,474 

Total  820,:594 

(The  National  Observer  with 

appioximately  500,000  circula¬ 
tion  will  offer  SpectaColor  in 
late  1970.) 

With  the  .addition  of  these 
four  dailies  SpectaColor  is  of¬ 
fered  in  newspapers  with  a 


daily  circulation  of  81,2.‘50,000. 
This  is  only  half  of  the  total 
daily  newspaper  circulation. 
.‘51,230,000 

- =:.50.3% 

62,060, 00(t 

Yet  despite  the  obvious  lack 
of  availability,  which  has  just 
reached  50%,  the  use  of  Spec- 
taColor  has  grown  rapidly  in 
its  short  life  span. 


Estimated 


Year 

Impressions  Per 

1962 

25,000,000 

1963 

87,000,000 

1964 

280,000,000 

1965 

450,000,000 

1966 

640,000,000 

1967 

736,000,000 

1968 

681,000,000 

1969 

729,000,000 

The  complete  figures  for 
1970  are  not  available  of  course, 
but  with  the  recent  surge  of 
cigaret  advertising  into  Spec- 
taColor  and  other  known  sched¬ 
ules  still  to  run  this  year  the 
1970  impressions  figure  should 
come  close  to  the  1969  figure. 

Where  does  this  medium 
stand  for  the  future?  It  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
S()ectaColor  is  used  and  wanted 
by  advertisers  and  agencies. 
The  u.se  of  SpectaColor  has 
grown.  Yet  only  50%  of  the 
newspapers  circulation  can  run 
this  form  of  advertising.  Agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  need  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  availability. 
What  can  be  done  by  A.A.A.A. 
members  to  improve  this  situa¬ 
tion  and  make  SpectaColor  a 
more  valuable  medium? 

1.  At  every  opportunity 
newspapers  that  do  not  offer 
Spectafiolor  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  it  available. 
{continued  on  page  14) 
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Why  women  are  top 
liquor  ad  prospects 


A  nationwide  study  of  con¬ 
sumption  patterns  shows  wom¬ 
en  may  consume  less  alcoholic 
beverages  than  men,  but  not 
much  less.  In  fact,  the  woman 
who  can  qualify  as  a  regular 
consumer  of  alcoholic  beverages 
(15  glasses  a  week  of  beer, 
wine  or  distilled  spirits)  is 
likely  to  be  as  good  or  even  a 
better  sales  prospect  than  a 
man. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA  came  up  wdth  this  in¬ 
formation  by  analyzing  data 
developed  by  W.  R.  Simmons 
and  Associates  Research  Inc.  in 
a  study  involving  more  than  15,- 
000  adults  (18  and  over)  which 
shows  that  45%  of  all  who  re¬ 
port  that  they  consume  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  are  women. 
These  women  account  for  38% 
of  all  alcoholic  beverage  con¬ 
sumption. 

“VVe  can  arrive  at  a  better 
understanding  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  woman  customer  to 
the  marketer  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  if  we  look  at  consumers 
from  the  viewpoint  of  their 
prospect  status,”  says  Dr. 
Frederick  W.  Williams,  Bureau 
of  Advertising  marketing  man¬ 
ager.  He  points  out  that  two- 
fifths  of  all  alcoholic  beverage 
consumers  do  two-thirds  of  all 
the  drinking  (measured  in 
terms  of  glasses  personally 
consumed  per  week  of  lieer, 
wine  or  distilled  spirits). 

For  example,  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  the  27%  of  all  adults 
who  drink  15  or  more  glasses 
of  alcoholic  beverages  a  week, 
account  for  46%  of  all  alcoholic 
beverage  consumption.  Women 
make  up  a  little  more  than  one- 
fifth  (22%)  of  these  “regular” 
drinkers,  but  they  do  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  (26%)  of 
the  drinking  by  the  group. 

Among  the  next  best  group  of 
cu-stomers,  the  13%  of  adults 
who  drink  10  to  14  glasses  of  al¬ 
coholic  lieverages  a  week  ac¬ 
count  for  20%  of  total  con¬ 
sumption,  tw'o  out  of  five  (39%) 
are  women.  Women  in  this  cate¬ 
gory  are  at  least  as  good  sales 
prospects  as  the  men  since 
they  do  40%  of  the  drinking. 

Drinking  preference 

Williams  further  analyzed 
the  alcoholic  beverage  market 
by  the  drinking  preferences  of 
consumers.  Again  he  found  that 
the  woman  consumer  accounted 
for  a  major  share  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  In  fact,  among  those  who 


over  the  course  of  a  month 
confined  their  drinking  only  to 
“hard”  liquor  (distilled  spirits) 
more  than  three  out  of  five 
(62';c)  were  women.  These 
women  did  more  than  half  the 
drinking  (56rc)  by  those  who 
followed  this  consumption  pat¬ 
tern.  This  category  of  drinker, 
however,  accounted  for  only 
13':o  of  all  alcoholic  consump¬ 
tion. 

When  the  market  is  looked  at 
by  drinking  patterns,  the  big 
segment  (40%)  consists  of 
those  who  report  that  they 
drink  both  beer  and  distilled 
spirits  during  the  course  of  a 
month.  Hei-e  36%  are  women 
and  they  do  32%  of  all  the 
drinking  by  the  group. 

The  next  big  market  seg¬ 
ment,  those  who  reported  that 
they  drank  only  beer  during  the 
course  of  a  month,  accounted 
for  23%  of  all  alcoholic  bever¬ 
ages  consumed.  Here  again, 
women  were  36%  of  the  drink¬ 
ers  and  did  32%  of  the  drink¬ 
ing. 

Among  those  who  during  the 
course  of  a  month  drank  only 
wnne,  three  t  of  four  (76%) 
were  wonie  and  these  women 
did  71%  of  the  drinking.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  confine  their 
drinking  to  wine  account  for 
only  two  percent  of  the  total 
alcoholic  beverage  consumption. 

Adults  who  in  the  course  of  a 
month  drink  some  or  all  three 
alcoholic  beverage  types — beer, 
wine  and  distilled  spirits — 
consume  15%  of  the  total  vol¬ 
ume.  Four  out  of  ten  members 
of  this  group  (41%)  are  wom¬ 
en,  and  these  women  do  37%  of 
all  drinking  by  the  group. 

The  message  that  comes  out 
of  this  analysis,  according  to 
Williams,  is  the  importance  to 
the  alcoholic  beverage  marketer 
of  looking  at  the  market  in 
terms  of  the  prospect  status  of 
consumers  and  not  by  sex. 

Traditionally,  Williams 
points  out,  the  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  marketers  have  aimetl  at 
men  and  they  have  selected 
media  because  they  were  male 
oriented. 

“The  facts  of  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  consumption  do  not  justify 
such  a  strategy,”  Williams  de¬ 
clares.  Instead,  he  observed, 
they  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
male  oriented  strategy  for  mar¬ 
keting  alcoholic  beverages  is 
just  another  example  of  ‘male 
chauvinism’ — surprising  as  that 
may  seem.” 

A  far  more  effective  strate¬ 


gy',  in  Williams’  opinion  would 
be  one  that  aimed  at  prime 
market  prospects — regardless 
of  whether  they  are  men  or 
women. 

For  example,  he  points  out, 
83%  of  adults  who  consume  al¬ 
coholic  beverages  over  the 
course  of  a  month  read  a  daily- 
newspaper.  This  holds  essen¬ 
tially  true  for  men  and  women, 
for  “regular”  and  light  con¬ 
sumers,  for  those  who  drink 
distilled  spirits  only  or  distilled 
spirits,  wine  and  beer,  and  for 
those  who  consume  all  the  ma¬ 
jor  liquor  types. 

The  marketer  of  a  particular 
brand  can  zero- in  even  more 
closely-  on  his  total  prospect, 
Williams  noted.  For  example, 
he  cited  a  .schedule  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  ten  major  metropolitan! 
areas  in  the  Northeast  and 
North  Central  regions  of  the 
country  which  account  for  one- 
third  of  all  Canadian  whiskey 
consumption  in  the  United 
States.  The  daily  newspaper 
readership  on  an  average  week¬ 
day  in  these  metropolitan  areas 
(New  York,  Chicago,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Detroit,  Boston,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland, 
Newark  and  Minneapolis-St. 
Paul)  covers  80%  of  all  adults, 
84%  of  those  who  consume  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits  and  90  of  those 
who  consume  Canadian  whis¬ 
key. 

Williams  further  illustrated 
the  feasibility  of  tailoring  an 
advertising  schedule  to  con¬ 
sumers  regardless  of  sex  with 
a  sample  new-spaper  schedule 
in  the  28  counties  comprising 
an  “extended”  New  York  me¬ 
tropolitan  area.  Here,  the 
newspaper  readership  on  the 
avei  age  weekday-  reaches  90% 
of  all  liciuor  servers,  93%  of  all 
servers  of  scotch  and  100%  of 
all  servers  of  one  particular 
brand  of  Scotch. 

“So  you  see,  not  only  is  a  sex 
oriented  approach  to  liquor 
marketing  out  of  tune  with  the 
times,  but  is  is  inefficient,  too,” 
Dr.  Williams  concludes. 


4A  ^8  study 


English-language  daily 
in  Caracas  turns  25 

The  Caracas  Daily  Journal — 
Venezuela’s  English-language 
new.spaper — celebrated  its  2.5th 
anniversary-  on  October  23. 

A  special  300-page  edition 
marked  the  birthday. 

The  Daily  Jorunal  w-as  found¬ 
ed  as  a  weekly  by  Jules  L. 
Waldman. 

In  1951  it  acquired  its  own 
plant  and  became  a  bi-weekly. 
In  1955  it  was  converted  into  a 
daily. 

Its  25th  birthday  party  was 
attended  by-  2,000  Venezuelans 
and  foreigners. 


(covthiued  from  paye  13) 


2.  Whenever  a  pre-print  in¬ 
sertion  is  made  in  SpectaColor 
or  Hi-Fi,  the  Hi-Fi  newspa¬ 
pers  should  he  alerted  that 
SpectaColor  is  the  preferred 
form. 

3.  It  should  be  emphasized  at 
every  opportunity  that  the  use 
of  SpectaColor  will  increase  as 
availability  increases.  Increases 
in  availability  can  result  in 
cost  economies. 

a)  A  complete  use  of  Specta¬ 
Color  over  a  combination  with 
Hi-Fi  results  in  a  production 
materials  savings. 

b)  The  larger  the  run  of 
SpectaColor  the  gi-eater  oppor¬ 
tunity-  for  a  reduced  printing 
price. 

c)  The  increased  use  of  Spec¬ 
taColor  can  interest  more 
printers.  More  printers  means 
more  competitive  pricing.  More 
locations  of  printers  can  reduce 
shipping  costs. 

d)  Newspapers  can  offer 
combination  pricing  if  more 
than  one  SpectaColor  insertion 
runs  concurrently  in  an  edition. 

In  addition  to  the  above  each 
member  agency  can  examine  its 
own  plans  and  point  out  to 
newspapers  how  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  SpectaColor  influenced 
a  me<lia  decision. 

In  .summary,  SpectaColor  is 
a  medium  that  needs  expansion. 
Yet  many-  newspapers  for  their 
own  reasons  have  chosen  not  to 
make  SpectaColor  available. 

However,  if  the  A.A.A.A. 
members  in  uni.son  state  can¬ 
didly-  their  desire  to  have  Spec¬ 
taColor  become  a  more  avail¬ 
able  medium  the  non-offering 
newspapers  have  to  re-examine 
their  ow-n  structure  and  rea¬ 
sons.  They  have  to  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  advertiser 
interest.  SpectaColor  can  be¬ 
come  an  even  more  useful  me¬ 
dium — but  the  user,  the  cu.s- 
tomer,  has  to  voice  clearly-  and 
loudly  that  the  product  he 
wants  to  buy-  has  to  be  carried 
in  the  store. 


New  p.m.  for  N.Y. 
set  to  bow  ill  July 

A  new  afternoon  paper,  the 
Xew  York  Americayi,  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  start  publication  on  July 
4,  according  to  Allan  Mor- 
relo,  publisher.  Initial  press  run 
for  the  tabloid  priced  at  15 
cents  w-ill  be  200,000,  he  said.  It 
appeared  earlier  this  year  as  a 
weekly  paper,  issued  by  the  Im¬ 
pression  Newspaper  Corp.,  565 
Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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Sees  retirees  as  consultants 


ture  scene  today,  Bosley  sud¬ 
denly  looks  like  the  former 
stern  Crowther  of  the  Times. 
“Motion  pictures  follow  the 
tone  of  society.  In  a  permissive 
age,  motion  pictures  followed 
rapidly.  If  we  have  reaction  .  .  . 
a  violent  Puritanical  reaction 
could  bring  about  a  great 
change  in  motion  pictures  and 
the  whole  concept  of  entertain- 
old  movie  days.  ment.  I  would  not  want  to  pre- 

“Criticism  of  today  is  so  diet  that;  it  may  be  even  more 
fragmented,  it’s  hard  to  tell  permissive.” 
what  the  critical  reactions  are 

going  to  be.  But  it’s  not  my  Pornography  explosion 

place  to  be  critical  of  critics.”  “The  whole  business  of  cas- 

Like  a  true  executive,  Bosley  .settes  .  .  .  can  perhaps  be  the 
allows  that  now  he  is  involved  most  open  and  uncontrolled 
“only  with  the  product.”  For  area  for  distribution  of  pomog- 
one  film  he  liked,  “River  Run,”  raphy  that  we  have  ever  had. 
he  suggested  college  town  open-  There  will  be  a  lot  of  porno 
ings.  So  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  stuff  sold,  taken  home  and  used 
an  opening  was  arranged,  as  an  aphrodisiac,  which  is 
Right  before  the  appointed  what  it  amounts  to  .  .  .  All 
hour,  there  was  a  campus  riot;  pornography  has  been  success- 
the  student  union  was  burned,  ful  because  it  stimulates  people 
and  a  curfew  imposed.  That  who  aren’t  stimulated  other- 
took  care  of  the  film  premiere.  wise  .  .  .  It’s  totally  naive  to 

think  about  it  as  to  do  with 
some  absti’act  morality.  .  .  . 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  “Nudity  on  the  screen  is  just 
Bosley  Crowther  of  the  Times  a  matter  of  providing  ever  so 
would  have  been  preparing  his  many  people  who  have  been 
best  movies  of  the  year  list,  quite  naive,  quite  sheltered  per- 
Asked  if  the  selection  was  a  sons,  with  exposure  to  literal 
chore,  Bosley  protests.  aspects  of  sexuality  ...  it 

“Oh,  no,  I  had  fun,”  and  ex-  turns  them  on.” 

iobs  as  consultants  “A  lot  more  started  with  a  longer  Then  Bosley  adds  that  be  has 

sSould  r?nto  related  then  weeded.  “The  10  a  hunch  that  hippism  is  on  the 

■  _i-_  _ convention  may  have  come  from  wane.  “The  dirty,  hair>’,  sloppy 

Burns  Mantle’s  best  plays  of  kind  of  life  style  is  ateut  over 
the  year.”  the  hill.” 


Dean  of  motion  picture  critics 
gives  praise  to  ‘second  career’ 

By  L<enora  Williamson 

Once  there  was  a  Princeton 
University  student  who  got  to 
be  a  drummer  in  the  marching 
band  without  really  being  able 
to  read  music  so  he  could  at¬ 
tend  football  games  for  free. 

He  was  bound  to  grow  up  to  be 
a  newspaperman  who  could  get 
into  movies  for  free. 

Success  was  beyond  all  ex¬ 
pectations.  He  got  into  some  5,- 
400  before  deciding  enough  was 
enough. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  catch. 

He  had  to  review  most  of 
them,  and  in  the  doing  became 
that  much-feared  lion  of  motion 
picture  critics  known  as  Bosley 
Crowther  of  the  Neiv  York 
Timex. 

That  brief  musical  career  is 
known  by  only  a  select  few, 
who  if  they  lead  into  it  right 
may  be  treated  to  an  Academy 
Award  performance  that  re¬ 
vives  the  gridiron  drum  roll 
with  aplomb  of  a  Local  802 
member. 

Bosley  Crowther  was  a  fast  jobs — not  just  public  relation.s 
study  with  his  musical  mentors  but  creative  jobs.” 

upperclass  pals,  one  the  con-  At  Columbia  Bosley  bethinks,  was  Of  the  foreign  film  festivals, 

ductor  of  the  band.  They  t^ght  as  he  puts  it,  to  be  a  cntic  of  ^  attends  for  Columbia,  he 

him  the  beat  and  some  official  material.  He  reads  scripts,  ,  ,  ^  ^  i-  j  • 

sees  finished  films  in  advance  of  this  comments:  “Berlin  and  Venice 


Tlio  Ion  best 


Bosley  Crowther 

Bosley  announces  he’s  all  for 
retired  newspapermen  taking 


looking  showmanship. 

Their  pupil  failed  once.  At  release,  gives  a  judgment  on  a 


was  one  of  those  developments  are  just  about  washed  up — they 
when  Frank  Nugent  and  “a  deteriorated  badly  for  several 


the  Yale  Bowl,  liner!  up  behind  film’s  potential,  confers  with  ZTl  e  ^  -I-  uau  y  loi  seveiai 

„.„1  Ii„„  r,r«rtnJr«  tho  fo«tival  bu^ch  of  the  boys  Were  sitting  reasons,  personalities  as  much 


Feared  as  erilie. 


the  goal  line,  Crowther  started  producers,  and  does  the  festival  around  the  back  room.” 
a  long  roll  ahead  of  time.  It  circuit. 

swer  as  much  of  his  reader 
.  .  mail  as  possible.  In  the  6()s  the 

I  was  feared  as  a  critic,  he  ^lail  became  increasingly  “an- 
acknowledges  matter-of-factly,  gj.y  ^^d  abusive — much  less  po- 
ruof  rnef  many  nte”  but  he  adds  with  a  broad 


as  anything.  There’s  not  much 
too  surprising  happening  in 
Europe  right  now.” 


was  a  disaster,”  is  his  critical 
review  of  the  performance. 

.\s  editor  of  the  Daily  Prince- 
toiiian,  he  was  a  more  au¬ 
thentic  undergraduate.  And  he  “and  that  meant  that 

was  authentic,  too,  when  as  a  people  resented  me  very  much.  p.riT,  “Pvprv  in  q  «v,:ip  j  at  ‘  t>  i  j 

a  Mow  Yrtrlf  D  i  i.  u  u  gcm,  tivery  once  in  a  while  and  Mrs.  Crowther.  Bosley  and 

senior  he  won  a  New  York  But  not  one  person  has  been  there  would  be  a  nice,  sympa-  his  wife,  Florence  enjoyed 

Hies  intercollegiate  current  vindictive,”  tbptip  iptfpr »  >  ^  f  ms  w  iie,  r  loience  enjoyea 


Rome  wedding 

But  one  European  happening 
was  a  pleasing  scene  for  Mr. 


Times 

events  contest;  enjoyed  four  With  his  background,  too, 
months  in  Europe  with  the  Bosley  can  advise  the  company 
prize  money,  and  then  got  a  on  the  delicate  matter  of  critic 
general  assignment  job  at  the  relations.  “Columbia  has  never 
Times.  From  there,  the  young  tried  to  use  advertising  as  a 
journalist  went  from  assistant  lever  or  club  to  take  out 
drama  editor  to  assistant  movie  against  a  critic.” 
editor  and  to  film  critic  in  1940.  Bosley  adds,  “I  never  had  my 


thetic  letter.”  their  fall  jaunt  to  the  festivals. 

Writing  about  1.50  daily  re-  going  by  way  of  Rome  for  the 

views  and  then  the  Sunday  wedding  of  their  son  John  to 

pieces  made  for  a  200  yearly  Italian  actress  Carla  Ro- 

average.  At  first,  the  Timesman  manelli. 


attended  openings  at  night  in 
theaters  and  later,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience,  attended 


Bosley  Crowther’s  by-line  arm  twisted  by  anybody  at  the  scieenings. 


was  a  legend  in  the  next 
years. 

Critic  emeritus 


27 


Repeated  screenings 


John,  31,  has  directed  his 
first  feature  film  for  an  Ameri¬ 
can  company  in  Rome.  The 
young  Crowther  w'as  an  actor 
for  five  years  and  then  took  to 
documentaries,  w’riting  and  edi- 


Times.  I  don’t  think  the  Times 
has  ever  twisted  the  arm  of 
any  critic.” 

Across  the  country,  the  dean 

And  since  becoming  critic  emeritus  of  motion  picture  crit-  _  ,  —  -  r'  j  j  .i.  u 

ritus  of  the  Times  tw’o  icism  thinks  more  good  critics  quote  of  the  season,  he  recalls  ^  an  ac  r. 

1  ^ _ 1 _  if _ _  _ that  a.Q  mnviAS  hApnmp  nKti7c<i  It  S  WOrKea  OUt 


Bosley  preferred  to  write  his  John,  Bosley  says,  loved 

review  on  coming  back  from  uiovies  and  then  imitates  his 
the  theater.  But  in  the  under-  o^n  parental  reaction,  “My 

God,  don’t  be  an  actor. 

fine. 


vears  ago,  he  has  been  “critic  are  developing  outside  New  that  as  movies  became  obtuse  tts  w^orked  out  fine,  ac- 

in  ^esiZee”  at  Columbia  Pic-  York  than  im  “"^aybe  then  I  would  see  a  film  folding  to  the  proud  parent, 

tures  in  New  York  with  a  com-  “That  may  sound  like  sour  two  times— or  even  three.”  And  J/>hn  had  his  eye  on  directing 
Lrtablv  large  office  that  would  gripes,”  he  puns.  And  he’s  of  there  was  a  revisit  to  many  ^here  were  lean  years.  I  dont 

?o  anv  newsman  proud  in  a  the  opinion  that  television  is  before  writing  the  Sunday  think  being  my  son  helped  him 

tcoXa^eer.  developing  more  good  critics  Piece.  too  rnuch-to  the  contrary 

Merry-eyed  and  thriving,  among  newspapermen  than  the  Speaking  of  the  motion  pic-  (Continued  on  page  46^ 
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DON’T  LOOK  NOW — The  kitten  is  the  camera  hound 
at  the  SPCA.  Photo  by  Tom  Meade,  Lawrence  (Mass.) 
Eagle-Tribune. 


A  dog-gone  confusing  year 
this  1970 — 


IT  WAS  GENTLEMAN  FIRST — Bonnie,  the  basset, 
finds  equal  rights  do  not  apply  when  Clyde,  the  skunk, 
comes  to  dinner.  Photos  by  John  Anderson,  Milwaukee 
Journal. 


WHO  GOT  THE  BATH? — The  answer  is  obvious  after 
John  McAleenan,  150-pounds,  volunteered  to  wash 
Pandy,  151-pounds.  Photo  by  Jack  Slack,  Cocoa  (Fla.) 
Today. 
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Arab  papers  believe 
in  freedom  of  press 


By  Spyridoii  Granittsats 

True  to  its  title,  Al-Islauh. 
(The  Reform)  the  weekly 
newspaper  established  in  1931 
in  New  York,  prints  more  edito¬ 
rials  aiming  at  some  kind  of 
“reform”  than  news  and  in¬ 
formation.  This  is  typical  of 
most  Arabic-language  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Alphonse  1).  Chaurize, 
publisher  and  editor,  is  the 
principal  editorialist  since  1950 
when  he  became  owner  of  the 
weekly.  But  on  occasion  he  will 
publish  Ruest  editorials  as  the 
“Open  Letter  to  United  Arab 
Republic  President  Anwar  Sa¬ 
dat”  written  by  Haviv  Schieber, 
a  Polish-born  Jew,  who  believes 
that  Israel  has  been  “formally 
committed  to  a  100  per  cent 
ideologrical,  jwlitical,  diplomatic 
and  military  agreement  with 
Moscow  since  1949.” 

In  a  recent  interview.  Dr. 
Chaurize,  professor  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  linguist  and  priest  (in  the 
Chaldean  Rite  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church)  said:  “Pre.s- 
ident  Nixon  is  being  exploited 
by  the  Kremlin,  absolutely.” 
And  in  one  of  his  long,  didactic 
or  exhortative  editorials,  usual¬ 
ly  full  of  metaphors,  he  wrote: 

“The  truth  obliges  us  today 
to  declare  openly  that  the 
White  House  is  doing  what  it  is 
doing  as  an  unwitting  accessory 
of  Russia,  because  if  there  is 
someone  who  allowed  Russia  to 
penetrate  into  the  Arab  Middle 
East,  it  is  certainly  the  Ameri¬ 
can” 

(iliaiirize  Iranslatcd 

The  above  is  only  a  small 
part  of  an  editorial.  This  is  the 
manner  in  which  Chaurize 
himself  translated  it  to  E&P 
while  offering  his  oral  annota¬ 
tions:  the  creation  of  Israel 
was  a  Satanic  plot  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  “to  drive  the  Arabs 
into  the  Soviet  embrace”;  the 
Americans  do  not  know  the 
truth  because  “one  hundred  per 
cent  the  American  press  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  Israel  to  serve  the 
state  of  Israel  and  not  the 
United  States”;  Al-Islaah  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  very  “weakly 
weekly”  is  didicated  to  serve 
the  truth  .  .  .  because  we  are 
the  most  sincere  Americans 
(and  do  not  want  to  see)  this 
hospitable  land  tripping  like  a 


blind  person  at  a  time  when  we 
Arabs  could  prevent  it  from 
falling  down  in  such  a  bad  way 
.  .  .  Stupidity  has  horns.  But 
not  the  same  as  we  see  today, 
growing  on  the  heads  of  po¬ 
litics  of  our  beloved  America.” 

Dr.  Chaurize,  in  his  late  sev¬ 
enties,  is  a  reflective  and  mild- 
mannered  man  who  works  with 
dedication  for  the  pan-Arabic 
cause  (unity  of  all  Arabs)  al¬ 
though  he  is  an  Iraqi-born 
Arab.  In  many  important  'vays 
he  is  “representative  of  all  men 
who  in  the  last  60  years  )r  so 
have  founded  or  run  Arabic 
newspapers,”  wrote  the  Aramco 
World  magazine. 

Although  he  has  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  his  wife,  son  and  two 
daughters,  he  runs  the  paper 
as  a  one-man  operation,  also 
handling  the  mechanical  side. 
But  “when  I  am  gone,  the  paper 
will  go  with  me,”  he  asserts. 

Ksiubli>lie(l  in  N.Y. 

Yet,  this  may  not  happen  if 
the  tiaily  aral^esque  story  of  an¬ 
other  “weakly  weekly,”  AI- 
Bayan,  tells  anything:  it  was 
established  in  New  York  in 
1910,  transferred  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1941  upon  the  death  of 
its  founder,  moved  back  to  New 
York  in  1953  and  merged  with 
two  other  publications,  Al- 
Snyeh  (a  semi-weekly)  and 
Mera't  Al-(!linrb  (one  of  the 
oldest  weeklies  in  the  country), 
and  in  February  1970  moved  to 
Detroit  and  merged  with 
\ali(l/it-<il-Arah  which  was 
founded  in  1947.  The  new  pub¬ 
lisher-editor,  Raji  Daher,  even 
reported  a  slight  increase  in 
circulation,  as  Detroit  is  an 
area  of  Arab  immigration. 

Immigration  is  a  factor  of 
profound  significance  for  the 
Arabic  press;  it  cannot  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  impact  new¬ 
comers,  say,  from  Italy  or  Por¬ 
tugal  have  on  their  ethnic  pa¬ 
pers.  For  the  new  Arabs  are 
mostly  Palestinians,  politically 
more  active  and  many  have  no 
special  allegience  to  one  Arab 
country.  They  are  also  prepon¬ 
derantly  Moslems,  and  pan- 
Arabic. 

By  contrast,  older  immi¬ 
grants  were  mostly  Christians 
and  many  came  from  Lebanon, 
the  only  Western-type  democra- 


PRIEST  AND  EDITOR — Dr.  Alphonse  Chaurize,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Al-lslaah  (The  Reform),  also  works  as  a  typesetter.  A  priest  of 
the  Chaldean  Rite  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Chaurize 
joined  the  paper  in  1947  and  became  its  owner  in  1950. 

(I’ht'to  for  E&P  by  ilarjfot  Crtmitsas) 


picking  up  and  that  an  En¬ 
glish-language  weekly,  the  Le- 
hnnexe  American,  she  estab¬ 
lished  upon  becoming  publisher 
of  Al-Hoda  in  1952  “is  doing 
very  well.”  Its  circulation  may 
reach  20,000  in  the  near  future 
while  Al-Hoda  climbs  up  to  10,- 
000  copies. 

As  Miss  Mokarzel  does  not 
speak  Arabic,  she  relies  on  her 
editor  Fred  G.  Koury  to  check 
all  copy.  But  Fred  after  50 
years  with  the  Arabic  press,  is 
much  more  than  an  experienced 
editor  and  writer;  he  is  also 
one  of  the  surviving  members 
of  the  group  of  intellectuals 
known  as  the  Rabitat  al 
Alimiyeh  (Literary  Society) 
which  exercised  great  influence 
in  the  Arabic  culture  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties.  The  \ew 
Y'ork  Herald  Tribune  wrote  in 
1961  that  no  Nobel  for  litera¬ 
ture  had  been  given  to  an  Arab 
writer  although  there  were 
many  talented  poets  in  North 
America,  Brazil  as  well  as  in 
the  Arab  world. 

A  content  analysis  of  most  of 
the  foreign-language  press — not 
just  the  .Arabic — would  proba¬ 
bly  indicate  that  most  of  these 
papers  devote  more  space  to 
creative  writing  than  the  En¬ 
glish-language  dailies.  Indeed, 
many  “ethnic”  papers  in  their 
English-language  edition  (if 
they  have  one)  contain  far  less 
literature  than  in  the  original 
version.  The  three  weeklies, 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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cy  in  the  Arab  world  with  a 
tradition  of  free  press.  It  is  the 
Lebanese  who  established  the 
most  important  newspapers  in 
America,  and  Al-Hoda,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1898,  is  the  oldest  pri¬ 
vately-owned  newspaper  in  .Ar¬ 
abic  in  the  world.  The  first  Ar¬ 
abic  newspaper  was  published 
in  Boston,  the  Kowkab  America 
(The  Star  of  America),  in  1892 
but  it  failed  as  soon  as  it  ap¬ 
peared. 

Beginning  difliriilt 

The  beginnings  of  the  Arabic 
press  were  particularly  diffic¬ 
ult:  type  had  to  be  imported, 
most  of  it  from  Lebanon;  whole 
newspapers  had  to  be  set  by 
hand.  The  first  printing  press 
in  the  Arab  world  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  French  in  1798 
when  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt. 
However,  “the  lovely  but  un¬ 
wieldy  Arabic  letters,  symbols 
and  vowel  marks,  more  than 
100  of  them  running  right  to 
left,  defied  all  efforts  to  adapt 
them  to  the  linotype  machine 
until  1910,”  writes  William 
Geerhold  in  the  .Aramco  World. 

Naoum  Mokarzel,  a  Lebanese 
with  an  interest  in  journalism, 
was  the  founder  of  the  eight- 
page  Al-Hoda  which  soon 
reached  a  circulation  of  5,000. 
Seventy-two  years  later  the  pa¬ 
per  maintains  its  circulation  al¬ 
though  it  is  now  bi-weekly.  In  a 
recent  interview  Mary 
Morkazel,  the  niece  of  the  foun¬ 
der,  said  that  circulation  is 
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Sark  Is  Talking  About 


Cops  and  Women 


By  Jvor  Sniidlen 
f  hroniflp  Forrigti  Scrvii  p 


CRIME  HAS  COME  to  the  tiny 
Channel  Island  of  Sark.  And 
with  it  the  island’s  first  police¬ 
man  in  405  years. 

Sark— an  anachronistic  relic  of 
more  feudal  times— has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  556  and  is  well-known 
for  its  ban  on  cars. 

For  years  it  has  lived  in 
peace,  virtually  cut  off  from  the 
world.  But  now  hoodlums  have 
been  uprooting  rose  trees,  tam¬ 
pering  with  bicycles  and  getting 
unmanageably  drunk.  And  driv¬ 
ers  of  electric  invalid  carriages 
have  been  breaking  the  island’s 
five-miles-an-hour  speed  limit. 

★  ★  ★ 

This  couldn’t,  the  authori¬ 
ties  firmly  decided,  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  on.  So  the  other 
day  Police  Constable  Thomas 
Birch  sailed  to  Sark  from  the 
neighboring  island  of  Guernsey, 
to  begin  a  short  spell  of  crime- 
busting  duly. 

He  will  be  succeeded  by  the  32 
other  members  of  Guernsey's 
police  force,  who  will  take  turns 
living  on  Sark  to  bring  back 
old-time  decency. 

Until  now,  just  one  voluntary 
resident  was  needed  to  keep  law 
and  order.  He  was  paid  $300  a 


year  for  his  trouble.  Among  oth¬ 
er  things  he  kept  the  island’s  42 
tractors,  30  horse-drawn  car¬ 
riages.  418  bicycles  and  five  in¬ 
valid  vehicles  from  breaking  the 
speed  limit. 


-L)  snooks  have  been  cocked  at 
the  might  of  the  law,  Sark  has 
decided  to  pay  Guernsey  $.5000  a 
year  for  a  i-egular  one-man  police 
force. 

n’he  decision  was  made  by  the 
island’s  autocratic  86-year-old 
ruler,  Sibyl  Hathaway,  who  is  of¬ 
ficially  styled  the  Dame  of  Sark. 


She  has  been  responsible  for 
preserving  Sark’s  strange  way 
of  1  i  f  e  — u  n  d  e  r  which,  oddly 
enough,  women  have  come  off 
worst. 

For  hundreds  of  years  Sark 
women,  as  soon  as  they  have 
married,  have  had  to  hand  all 
their  possessions  over  to  their 
husbands.  They  are  permitted  to 
own  nothing.  They  cannot  even 
take  out  life  insurance  or  make 
a  will.  Their  husbands  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  “chastize’’  them— and 
there  are  no  divorce  laws 
through  wliich  they  can  escape. 

★  ★  ★ 

Coincidentally,  along 
with  the  upsurge  in  crime  a 
new  feminist  movement  is  in  the 
making.  It  has  been  spawned  by 
a  group  of  English  women  who 
have  settled  on  Sark  and  who 
take  a  pretty  dim  view  of  feudal¬ 
ism. 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  a  tittle 
wooden  cluirch  surrounded  by 
daffodils,  they  told  the  local 
ladies:  “You  have  about  as 
much  legal  status  as  pots  and 
pans.” 

They  are  now  pressing  for  leg¬ 
islative  changes,  refusing  point 
blank  to  kow-tow  to  laws  which 
came  to  the  island  with  William 
the  Conqueror, 


Chronicle  Foreign  Service 


.  .  .  brings  you  a  different  look  at  our  world  from  48  reporters  who  live  where 
they  write.  Here  are  colorful  stories  about  people  all  over  our  intriguing  plan¬ 
et.  Your  San  Francisco  window  on  the  world  —  a  sparkling  package  of  five 
articles  each  week,  (three  in  the  above  format,  illustrated,  and  two  longer 
pieces).  Telephone  collect:  (415)  GArfield  1-1111  for  a  fresh  point  of  view. 


54  MINT  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA.  94103  •  (415)  GArfield  1-1  111 
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The  Heritage,  The  Lebanese 
American,  and  Action,  can 
serve  as  an  illustration  of  this: 
all  three  are  more  informative, 
“journalistic”  in  the  Western 
sense,  and  less  literary,  al¬ 
though  they  are  edited  by  well- 
educated  journalists: 

The  largest  and  oldest,  the 
Lebanese  American,  a  12-page 
tabloid,  is  edited  by  Paul 
Michael,  who  is  also  an  actor  of 
the  Broadway  musicals  “The 
Man  of  La  Mancha”  and  “Zor- 
ba  the  Greek.”  The  newest.  Ac¬ 
tion,  is  edited  by  Dr.  M.  T. 
Mehdi,  a  former  professor  of 
jjolitical  science.  The  first,  as 
well  as  the  Heritage  are  com¬ 
munity-oriented  weeklies;  the 
third,  an  eight-page  tabloid,  is 
politically  oriented,  and  “dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine.”  All  three  print  short¬ 
er  items  and  editorials  as  com¬ 
pared  to  Arabic-language  pub¬ 
lications,  and  presumably  they 
address  themselves  to  a  youn¬ 
ger,  American  or  American- 
educated  audience. 

What  do  Arabic  publications 
have  in  common,  except  dislike 
for  Israel?  Very  little,  one 


would  say.  Or  to  employ  the 
expression  of  Dr.  Mehdi,  “the 
.4rabic  press  reflects  all  the  di¬ 
visions  which  exist  in  the  Arab 
world.”  Opinions  and  views  are 
as  varied  as  in  any  “pluralis¬ 
tic”  society.  Here  are  a  few 
samples : 

Some  Arabic  newspapers 
.supported  Rockefeller  for  New 
York  Governor  and  non-Jewi.sh 
candidates  in  the  last  elections. 
Dr.  Chaurize  explains  that  “we 
cannot  support  the  Zionists.” 
But,  the  .Action  group,  probably 
the  most  militant  pan-Arabic 
organization,  endorsed  Gold¬ 
berg.  They  explain  that  the 
election  of  Goldl)erg  would 
“make  the  Jews  more  secure  in 
New  York  and  they  would  both¬ 
er  us  less  in  the  Near  East. 
Besides  we  are  not  anti-Jewish, 
merely  anti-Zionist.  Besides,  it 
makes  good  copy  when  Arab 
sujjports  Jew.” 

What  about  Sirhan  Sirhan? 
Al-Islaah  believes  he  committed 
a  hideous  crime  and  simply 
does  not  mention  him.  Al-Hoda, 
carries  only  news,  not  e«litori- 
als.  Action  “explains”  his  ac¬ 
tion  as  a  political  crime. 

What  about  hijackings?  Ev¬ 
eryone  condemns  them  but  Ac¬ 
tion  also  “explains”  them. 

Do  Jews  or  Isiaelis  control 
the  American  pi-ess?  “.Ab.so- 
(continued  on  page  22) 


Homemakers  buy 


in  Laurel,  Mississippi^ 


.  .  .  and  in  Marion,  Ohio,  Adrian 
Michigan.  Dalton,  Georgia  .  .  . 
in  the  hundreds  of  smaller  cities 
that  dot  the  map  of  America.  Sur¬ 
prisingly  since  they  are  mostly 
overlooked  by  metro-oriented  mar¬ 
keting  and  media  selectors,  they 
are  unexploited  markets. 
Distributors  of  consumer  items, 
desirous  of  sales  increases,  should 
take  a  close  look  at  these  smaller 
cities.  They  are  easy,  economical 
markets  to  influence,  as  each  has 
its  own  daily  newspaper,  reaching 
from  80%  to  90%  of  city  house¬ 
holds. 

Find  out  more  .  .  .  contact: 


TUwori  mWSMPIIS 


THOMSON -MUSH  MOORE  NEWSPAPERS  Inc.-  THOMSON  NEWSPAPERS  Inc. 


CHICAGO  31S0Di>sPU>fvsAvpnK  DisPImws  Waiois  60018  TH  8844 
MWVORK  60Roikelcll«PbiaS4»le13?8.NraVail.  laVKKUO  Tel  746 
PIT  rSBURCH  7  Oelewey  Cenlet  Room  T'lJ  P.nsbi«qli  Pj  16???  Tel  73?  0700 


LOOKING  THINGS  OVER — Dr.  M.  T.  Mehdi,  formerly  a  college 
professor,  and  executive  editor  of  Action,  the  newest  Arabic-in- 
English  weekly,  scans  some  of  his  work  in  his  office. 


A  GENERAL  VIEW 


Ai'abic  is  spoken  by  more  Nahdat-al-Arab-Arab  Progress 
than  90  million  people  in  North  in  February. 

Africa  and  the  Middle  East.  +  ♦  ♦ 

There  are  about  one  million  Ar-  Al-Kinalen  —  The  Message; 
abs  in  the  United  States  and  weekly;  Arabic;  Cir.  600.  Pub- 
Canada.  Usher  and  Editor:  Rev.  ‘Imam’ 

There  are  16  Arabic-speaking  Hussien  Karoub.  9  John  F. 
states  (14  belong  to  tbe  Arab  Kennedy  Highland  Park,  De- 
League)  represented  at  the  troit,  Mich.  48203.  Moslem  com- 
United  Nations.  The  following  munity  oriented, 
have  appointed  press  officers:  *  ♦  ♦ 

.Algeria,  Iraq,  Jordon,  Kuwait,  Al-Mashirq — The  Orient;  week- 
Lebanon,  Libya,  Mauritania,  ly;  Arabic;  Cir.  500.  Publisher 
Morocco,  Somalia,  Southern  Ye-  and  Editor:  Hanna  Yattooma. 
men,  Sudan  Syria,  Tunisia,  56  Candler,  Highland  Park,  De- 
United  Arab  Republic.  troit,  Mich.  48203.  Catholic  com- 

Most  recent  directories  list  munity  oriented, 
the  following  three  correspon-  »  ♦  ♦ 

dents  at  the  United  Nations  for  Al-Hoda  —  (htixiance  (1898)  ; 
Arab  newspapers:  Levon  Ke-  twice  a  week;  Arabic;  Cir.  5,- 
shishian,  Moursi  Rajaa,  Fatbi  000.  Publisher:  Mary  Mokarzel; 
Alsheikh.  The  Middle  East  Editor:  Fred  G.  Koury  16  West 
News  Agency  was  also  rep-  30  St.,  New  York  10001. 

resented  a  few  years  ago  by  ♦  ♦  * 

Elias  Bouras  who  moved  to  Al-Islaah — The  Reform  (1933)  ; 

Washington,  D.  C.  weekly;  Arabic;  Cir.  900.  Pub- 

Following  are  Arab  publica-  Usher  and  Editor;  Dr.  Alphonse 
tions:  D.  Chaurize  260  West  Broad- 

CANADA:  way.  New  York  10013. 

Canadian  Middle  East  Jour-  ♦  *  ♦ 

nnl  (1964);  twice  a  month;  Ar-  The  Heritage  (1963);  weekly; 
abic,  French,  English.  Cir.  4,600  English;  Cir.  3,000.  Publisher: 
Publisher  and  Editor:  Joseph  The  Heritage  Press  Inc.  Editor: 
Lahoud  285  Jean  Talon  East  Elias  J.  Sahadi.  30  East  40  St., 
Montreal,  Quebec.  New  York  10001.  Lebanese  com- 

*  *  *  munity  oriented. 

UNITED  STATES:  ♦  *  * 

Lessan  Al  Adi — Voice  of  Just-  Lebanese  American  (1952); 
ice;  weekly;  Arabic.  Cir.  500.  weekly;  English;  Cir.  10,000. 

Publisher  and  Editor:  Chekri  Publisher:  Maiy  Morkazel;  Ed- 
Kana’an.  10214  Charlecroix  itor:  Paul  Michael.  Published 
Ave.,  Detroit.  Mich.  48214.  Has  and  printer!  by  Al-Hoda. 
not  publi.shed  for  several  weeks.  ♦  *  * 

*  *  ♦  Action  (1969);  weekly;  En- 

Al-Brgan — The  Statemetit  glish;  Cir.  9,000.  Publisher:  Ac- 

(1910) ;  weekly;  Arabic;  Cir.  1,-  tion,  Arabic-English  Newspa- 
000.  Publisher  and  Editor:  Raji  per,  Inc.;  Editor:  Dr.  M.  T. 
Daher.  126  La  Belle,  Detroit,  Mehdi.  125  F.ast  44  St.,  New 
Mich.  48214.  Merged  with  York  10017. 
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We  want  to  help  your  classifieds  get 
off  the  ground. 


Take  that  chair  there.  It  should  be  showing  up  “For 
Sale”  in  your  classifieds. 

And  maybe  grandma  called  once  to  put  it  there. 
And  had  to  wait  and  wait. ..and  still  no  one  answered. 

So  she  hung  up. 

To  cut  that  wait,  we  developed  ACD— Automatic 
Call  Distributor. 

When  grandma— or  anyone — calls  to  place  an  ad, 
her  call  will  automatically  be  routed  to  the  first  free  ad- 


taker.  That’ll  keep  customers  from  sitting  around,  waiting. 
And  keep  your  ad -takers  from  sitting  around,  not  taking 
ads.  Even  when  the  calls  arc  pouring  in. 

To  find  out  more  about  ACD,  call  your  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem  Communications  Consultant.  (For  his  name,  call  Joe 
Lullo  (collect)  at  212-393-3295).  And  while  you  have 
your  consultant  on  the  line,  ask  him  about  some  of  his 
other  ideas  for  getting  your  classifieds  otf  the  ground. 


Instead  of  grandma. 


@ATgT 


Arabic 

{continued  from  page  20) 

lutely”  believes  Dr.  Chaurize. 
“We  live  under  the  shadow  of 
the  United  States  and  the  influ¬ 
ences  in  that  country,”  says  the 
editor  of  the  Canadian  Middle 
East  Jonnuil  Joseph  Lahoud. 
“They  do  influence  the  press 
against  the  Arabs,  although 
there  is  some  improvement 
lately,”  asserts  Raji  Daher  the 
editor  of  Al-Bayan.  “The  Jews 
do  not  control  the  American 
press.  It  is  more  a  case  of  not 
presenting  the  other  view,” 
says  Dr.  Mehdi  adding:  “When 
we  present  our  views,  we  find 
that  many  individual  reporters 
are  willing  to  listen.  When  w'e 
complained  to  The  \ew  York 
Times  on  an  item  that  said  “an 
Arab-looking”  individual  placed 
a  bomb  etc.,  they  apologized.” 

Action,  whose  present  circu¬ 
lation  is  around  9,000,  expects 
to  grow  to  25,000  in  a  few 
years.  Mehdi  said.  Its  purpose 
is  “educational.”  The  American 
public  does  not  get  an  “even- 
handed”  treatment  of  the  news 
from  the  Near  East.  This  is 
also  the  belief  of  British  jour¬ 
nalist,  formerly  correspondent 
of  the  Manchester  Guardian  in 
the  Middle  East,  Michael 
Adams,  who  said  so  in  a  recent 
press  conference  (E&P  Dec.  5) 
in  New  York.  “The  fact  that 
not  a  single  American  newspa¬ 
per,  the  ones  we  saw  anyway, 
published  even  a  part  of  that 
interview,”  says  Mehdi  “is  an 
indication  of  one-sidedness.” 

Another  complaint  of  “distor¬ 
tion”  was  voiced  by  Al-Hoda 
which  does  not  advocate  the 
demolition  of  independent  Le¬ 
banon  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  pan-arabists.  But  when  the 
\ew  York  Daily  News  w’rote  on 
November  10  that  the  twin  Le¬ 
banese  publications,  Al-Hoda 
and  The  Lebanese  American, 


.  .  .  (and  they  will  not)  get  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Palestinian  prob¬ 
lem,”  The  Lebanese  American 
answered  two  days  later:  “We 
added  that  our  sympathies  did 
in  fact  lie  on  the  side  of  the 
Palestinians  in  their  struggle 
to  regain  their  rightful  home¬ 
land  .  .  .  We,  as  newspaper 
people,  are  pained  to  see  the 
power  of  the  press  utilized  in 
such  manner  ...  It  is  a  deplor¬ 
able  state  of  affairs  and  we 
protest.” 

It  seems,  then,  that  most  Ar¬ 
abs  complain  of  unfair  treat¬ 
ment  by  the  media.  Some  sug¬ 
gest  that  after  the  June,  1967 
w'ar,  Arabic  publications  lost 
advertising  from  merchants 
and  companies  in  New  York. 
Yet,  not  all  Arabs  attribute 
this  to  Jewish  pressures. 

Future  speculative 

What  is  the  future  of  the 
Arabic  press  in  North  Ameri¬ 
ca?  Over  the  years  many  news¬ 
papers  folded  (there  were  five 
Arab  papers  in  New  York  at 
one  time)  and  Al-Hoda’s  sur- 
viv^al  was  in  doubt  several  times. 
“They  told  us  that  we  w'ould 
soon  suspend  publication — that 
was  in  1920  or  thereabouts,” 
said  Miss  Morkazel. 

Whatever  the  future  of  these 
papers,  one  thing  seems  to  be 
of  lasting  importance:  they  all 
believe  in  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  an  idea  that  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  little  currency  in  the 
Arab  world.  It  is  characteristic 
that  upon  Nasser’s  death.  Ac¬ 
tion  asked  the  new  Egyptian 
president,  Anwar  Sadat,  to  es¬ 
tablish  freedom  of  the  press 
and  demanded:  “We  call  upon 
president  Sadat  to  .  .  .  develop 
two  political  parties  ...  to 
de-nationalize  the  press,  which 
was  nationalized  some  ten 
years  ago.”  And  Al-Hoda  hailed 
the  lifting  of  all  restrictions  in 
the  media  by  the  new  Lebanese 
government. 


OLDEST  PRIVATELY-OWNED  Arabic  newspaper  in  the  world  is 
published  and  edited  by  Mary  Morkazel,  shown  in  the  composing 
room  of  Al-Hoda  (Guidance).  She  also  edits  and  publishes  the 
English  language  Lebanese  American. 

(Photographs  by  Margot  Granitsas) 


world.  Our  newspapers  in 
America  may  be  something  of  a 
vanguard,”  predicted  Mehdi. 
He  added:  “The  fact  that  Isra¬ 
el  has  more  freedom  of  the 
press — even  during  crisis — is 
mainly  due  to  Western  influ¬ 
ences  while  the  Jews  lived  in 


the  West.  What  we  need  now  is 
some  of  the  same  ideas  in  the 
Arab  world.” 

{This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  reports  dealing  until  the  eth¬ 
nic  press  in  North  America. 
Next:  the  Armenian  press.) 


Reporter  finds  it  pays 
to  break  traffic  laws 


An  award-winning  story  was 
handed  to  Pittsburgh  Press  re¬ 
porter  Jerry  Sharpe  in  the 
form  of  a  State  Police  warning 
ticket  for  traffic  law  violations. 

Sharpe,  who  has  been  driving 
for  20  years,  didn’t  know  that 
it  was  illegal  to  make  a  left 
turn  into  the  passing  lane  on  a 
multi-lane  highway.  Police  say 
you  must  pull  into  the  curb 
lane — never  the  passing  lane. 
Violators  can  be  fined  $10  and 
costs  and  receive  3  demerit 
points  against  their  driving 
records. 

The  reporter  was  also 
warned  that  he  could  be  fined 


minded  state  policemen  sug¬ 
gested  by  Wheatley. 

Calls  came  from  the  local 
branch  of  the  American  Auto¬ 
mobile  Association  (AAA)  and 
some  high  school  driving  in¬ 
structors  saying  they,  too, 
didn’t  know  about  the  left-turn 
law.  Readers  wrote  praising 
the  story  for  pointing  out  many 
obscure  laws  which  could  bring 
fines. 

Another  result  of  the  story 
was  that  Sharpe  was  named  as 
one  of  the  winners  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  Award  for  Outstanding 
Contributions  to  Traffic  Safety. 


are  “seeming  conduits  of  tran-  “In  10  to  1.5  years  we  will  another  $10  and  costs  because  ™  i  |.  •  I 

quility  in  the  Arab  community  have  free  press  in  the  Arab  the  numbers  on  his  license  i 'VO  weeklies  solll 


newspaper 


70%  of  Baltimore’s 
newspaper  advertising 
is  in  the  Sunpapers. 

Morning,  Evening,  Sunday. 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer, Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee. 

Member,  Newspaper  1. 


_  plate — which  the  state  manu¬ 
factured — had  faded. 

I  The  state  policeman  handed 
!  Sharpe  a  written  warning  and 
added,  “the  next  time  you’ll  be 
arrested.” 

City  editor  Tom  Wheatley 
never  heard  of  the  two  laws 
either.  So,  as  an  experiment,  he 
polled  10  copy  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  w'ho  were  on  duty  w'hen 
Sharpe  told  about  the  incident. 
All  of  them  had  been  unknow¬ 
ingly  violating  at  least  one  of 
the  obscure  laws  for  years. 

The  next  Sunday,  September 
13,  an  illustrated  article  called 
“Unwary  Drivers  Can  Bump 
Into  Obscure  Traffic  Laws”  ap¬ 
peared  on  Page  2  of  the  Press. 
,  It  was  written  in  cooperation 
i  with  two  public-relations- 


The  Neosho  (Mo.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  has  purchased  the  Min¬ 
er-Mechanic  and  the  Newton 
County  News  and  Granby  Rec¬ 
ord.  Both  papers  are  published 
weekly.  The  Miner-Mechanic  is 
the  oldest  functioning  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Newton  County.  The 
papers  previously  were  owned 
by  Mrs.  Pat  Chaplin.  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bush  is  president  of  Neosho 
Publishing  Co. 

• 

Columnist  honored 

Stanton  Delaplane’s  12-arti¬ 
cle  series  on  a  cruise  to  Hawaii 
was  judged  the  best  on  Pacific 
ship  travel  during  1970  in  the 
Trans-Pacific  Passenger  Con¬ 
ference’s  first  annual  Travel 
Writer’s  Award. 
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Defining  the  Cleveland  market  used  to  be  a  simple  matter  for 
media  men.  Just  turn  to  Ohio  and  check  under  “C."  Simple  — 
but  that  was  yesterday,  and  arbitrary  government  boundaries 
don’t  define  markets  anymore.  People  and  highways  do. 

Today,  new  clusters  of  buying  power  and  increased  mobility 
make  Cleveland  a  16-county  market  —  the  TCM. 

The  new  Total  Cleveland  Market  (TCM) 

Households 

Cuyahofs  County  IS  Surroundins  Counties  TCM 

Cleveland  Suburbs 


COVERAGE 


Effective  Buying  Income 
(Fisutes  in  Thousands) 


1  $2.23S.t99 

$4.996.7S8 

$9,156,724 

1  24.4% 

54.6% 

100  0% 

Total  Retail  Sales 
(Fisures  in  Thousands) 


%  =  Share  of  TCM.  Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power 


All  these  households  and  dollars 
and  sales  are  spread  over  16  coun¬ 
ties,  laced  by  a  network  of  new 
interstate  highways.  No  spot  in  this 
market  area  is  more  than  40  minutes 
by  car  from  the  PLAIN  DEALER’S 
home  county.  A  market  that's  all 
under  one  blanket,  and  the  PD  is 
that  blanket.  The  PD's  daily  circu¬ 
lation  growth,  compared  with  THE 
CLEVELAND  PRESS,  shows  how 
that  blanket  is  spreading. 


403,145 

(9/30/70) 


Circulation  Growth 


Within  Cuyahoga  county: 

•  87.7%  of  the  daily  Plain  Dealer’s  home  delivered  circula¬ 
tion  is  in  the  top  three  economic  areas. 

These  top  three  economic  areas  account  for: 

•  90.0%  of  total  retail  spending 

•  89.7%  of  families  earning  $10,000  or  over 

•  81.6%  of  the  families  with  incomes  between  $7,000  and 
$9,999 

•  80.9%  of  the  people  who  have  completed  high  school 

•  86.7%  of  the  people  who  have  attended  at  least  one  year 
of  college 

•  85.0%  of  the  owner-occupied  housing  units 

In  the  15  adjoining  counties: 

•  4  out  of  5  heads  of  PD  subscribing  households  have  com¬ 
pleted  high  school 

•  Better  than  1  of  every  4  professional  and  technical  work¬ 
ers  are  PD  subscribers 

•  More  than  70%  of  PD  subscribers  own  homes  valued  above 
$25,000 

•  Nearly  9  of  10  PD  subscribers  own  their  own  homes 

•  More  than  50%  of  PD  subscriber  families  in  this  area  earn 
over  $10,000  or  more  per  year 

•  (lore  than  70%  of  PD  subscribers  earn  $7,500  or  more 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  the  reach  and  a  circulation  balanced  with 
the  clusters  of  buying  power  throughout  the  16-county  Total 
Cleveland  Market.  Reach  and  balance,  and  also  influence: 


INFLUENCE 


Editorial  vitality  under  Publisher-Editor  Thomas  Vail  has  accel¬ 
erated  the  morning  reading  trend  and  increased  The  Plain 
Dealer  penetration  in  the  Total  Cleveland  Market. 


Important  facts  about  The  Plain  Dealer 

•  The  PD  is  first  in  daily  national  advertising  in  Cleveland. 

•  .7  out  of  10  daily  classified  ads  in  Cleveland’s  major  news¬ 
papers  are  placed  in  the  PD. 

•  Nearly  2  out  of  3  pages  of  daily  women’s  apparel  adver¬ 
tising  in  Cleveland’s  major  newspapers  are  in  the  PD. 


533,828 

(9/30/70) 


Sunday 
Plain  Dealer 


377,645 

(9/30/70) 

The  Cleveland 
Press 


Since  March  31,  1960,  The  Plain  Dealer  has  added  95,003  week¬ 
day  subscribers;  The  Cleveland  Press  has  lost  10,602. 

The  Plain  Dealer’s  circulation  is  better  than  90%  home  delivered. 


In  Cleveland,  in  the  Total  Cleveland  Market, 

The  PLAIN  DEALER  is 

THE  STARTER. 


National  Representatives: 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Eastern  Resort  and  Travel  Representatives; 

The  Corfield  Company,  New  York 


Newspaper  1 


Ivy  Lee  rated  No.  1 
in  public  relations 


Ivy  Ledbetter  Lee,  often 
called  the  “father”  of  modern 
day  public  relations,  has  been 
rated  the  outstanding  public 
relations  figure  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  according  to  a  survey. 

Members  of  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  named 
Lee  their  foremost  practitioner 
in  a  study  directed  by  Dr.  Da¬ 
vid  L.  Lewis,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  history  in  the  University 
of  Michigan’s  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration. 

The  results  are  published  in 
the  silver  anniversary  issue  of 
Public  Relations  Journal. 

Ivy  Lee,  who  received  the 
highest  number  of  first  place 
votes  in  the  survey,  is  general¬ 
ly  regarded  as  the  first  public 
relations  practioner  in  the 
present  sense  of  the  term. 
Prof.  Lewis  reports.  After  serv¬ 
ing  four  years  as  a  reporter, 
Lee  plunged  into  publicity  work 
in  1903  and  was  named  publi¬ 
cist  for  the  anthracite  coal  in- 
dusti-y  in  1906. 

Declaration  of  Principles 

At  that  time  Lee  sent  to 
newspaper  editors  his  famous 
“Declaration  of  Principles,” 
which  announced  his  plan  to 
“supply  to  the  press  and  public 
of  the  United  States  prompt 
and  accurate  information” 
about  his  clients.  Lee  also  was 
retained  by  the  nation’s  largest 
railroad,  the  Pennsylvania,  in 
1906,  and  by  the  Rockefellers  in 
1915.  lie  apparently  was  the 
first  nian  to  describe  public 
relations  as  a  two-way  function 
of  “doing”  as  well  as  “saying,” 
according  to  Prof.  Lewis. 

Some  career  highlights  of 
other  outstanding  figures 
named  in  the  survey : 

John  \V.  Hill,  after  12  years 


as  a  Cleveland  journalist, 
moved  into  public  relations  in 
1927.  He  became  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel  to  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  and 
formed  Hill  &  Knowlton.  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  public  rela¬ 
tions  organizations,  which  he 
now  serves  as  policy  committee 
chairman. 

Pendleton  Dudley,  “dean  of 
public  relations”  until  his  death 
firm,  Pendleton  Dudley  &  Asso¬ 
ciates  in  1909  and  later  served 
as  senior  partner  in  Dudley- 
Anderson-Yutzy. 
at  age  90  in  1966,  founded  the 

Carl  Byoir,  associate  chair¬ 
man  of  George  Creel’s  World 
War  I  Committee  on  Public  In¬ 
formation,  organized  Carl 
Byoir  and  Associates,  one  of 
the  world’s  largest  public  rela¬ 
tions  organizations.  He  died  in 
1957. 

Edward  L.  Bemays,  first  to 
teach  a  course  in  public  rela¬ 
tions — at  New  York  University 
in  1923,  also  authored  the  first 
important  book  on  the  subject, 
“Crystallizing  Public  Opinion.” 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
prolific  writers  and  most  influ¬ 
ential  figures  in  his  field. 

Earl  Newsom,  senior  partner 
in  Earl  Newsom  &  Co.  since 
1935,  has  counseled  such  impor¬ 
tant  companies  as  Standard 
Oil,  Ford  and  General  Motors. 

Arthur  Page,  a  vicepresident 
of  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  from  1929  to  1947, 
formulated  many  public  rela¬ 
tions  guidelines. 

Milton  Fairman,  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaperman  and  gov¬ 
ernment  press  relations  officer, 
directed  Borden’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  from  1943  to  1968  and 
now  edits  Public  Relations 
Journal. 

Former  nenspaper  editor 

Howard  Chase,  a  founding 
member  of  Public  Relations  So¬ 
ciety  of  America,  taught  at 
Harvard,  Drake,  and  Radcliffe. 
He  also  edited  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  di¬ 
rected  public  relations  for  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  and  General  Foods. 
He  is  now  chairman  of  Part¬ 
ners  for  Grow’th. 

Paul  Garrett,  after  working 
for  government  agencies  and  a 
New  York  newspaper  for  16 
years,  joined  General  Motors  as 
its  first  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  1931.  Since  retiring  as 
GM  vicepresident  in  charge  of 
public  relations  in  1956,  he  has 
been  a  consultant. 


IVIurrow  Fellowship 
is  set  by  council 

The  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  has  announced  that  it  is 
accepting  applications  for  the 
Edward  R.  Murrow  Fellowship 
for  an  American  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondent  for  <’\e  academic 
year  1971-72. 

The  Fellow,  freed  from  dead¬ 
lines,  will  be  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  specific  area  of  study 
or  research  at  the  Council  in 
New  York  City,  and  a  nearby 
university  if  he  desires.  He  can 
also  broaden  his  perspective  by 
participating  in  Council  discus¬ 
sion  groups  and  meetings  with 
distinguished  statesmen  and 
other  experts  on  foreign  policy 
issues. 

American  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine,  radio  and  television  corre¬ 
spondents,  editors  and  pro¬ 
ducers  who  are  now  serving 
abroad,  or  have  recently  served 
abroad  and  plan  to  return  to 
foreign  posts,  are  eligible.  Se¬ 
lection  is  by  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  composed  of  Elie  Abel, 
Hedley  Donovan,  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  Bill  D.  Moyers,  A.  M. 
Rosenthal,  Frank  Stanton,  and 
Theodore  H.  White. 

A  Fellow  will  normally  re¬ 
ceive  the  equivalent  to  the  sala¬ 
ry  or  fees  he  relinquishes  dur¬ 
ing  the  fellowship,  which  runs 
from  September  through  May. 
Applications  will  he  accepted 
until  March  3,  1971.  Other  de¬ 
tails  my  be  obtained  from  Rol- 
land  Bushner,  secretary  of  the 
Fellowship  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee,  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  58  East  68th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

• 

Students  voted 
in  Post  straw 

More  than  45,000  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  suburbs 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  in 
the  November  elections  thanks 
to  the  school  service  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  results  of  the  student 
“straw  poll”  were  as  difficult  to 
evaluate  as  results  of  the  adult 
tallies  in  the  general  election. 

In  suburban  Maryland  the 
students  agreed  with  their  par¬ 
ents  and  would  have  elected 
Democrats  to  the  posts  of  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Lt.  Governor  and  Sena¬ 
tor  (although  the  Senator  in 
question,  Joseph  Tydings,  won 
in  the  areas  around  Washing¬ 
ton,  he  lost  statewide).  The 
students  also  agreed  that  Re¬ 
publican  Lawrence  Hogan  of 
Prince  George’s  County  should 
remain  in  Congress. 


Ban  on  Luce’ 

credentials 

protested 

The  Association  of  Foreign 
Correspondents  in  Vietnam  has 
protested  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government’s  decision  not  to 
renew  the  press  credentials  of 
Don  Luce,  correspondent  for 
Ecumenical  Press  Service. 

The  association  said  the  deci¬ 
sion  “indicates  a  possible  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  intimidate  foreign  journal¬ 
ists  by  threatening  to  withhold 
accreditation.” 

Luce,  a  longtime  volunteer 
welfare  worker  in  Vietnam  and 
correspondent  for  religious 
publications,  was  a  leading 
figure  in  exposing  the  “tiger 
cage”  cells  on  Con  Son  prison 
island  last  August.  He  escorted 
two  U.  S.  Congressmen  to  the 
island.  Subsequent  exposure  of 
mistreatment  of  prisoners  there 
touched  off  rn  international 
furor. 

Considered  unjust 

The  correspondents  associa¬ 
tion,  in  a  statement,  charged 
the  government  had  not  ex¬ 
plained  its  decision  to  revoke 
Luce’s  press  credentials  and 
added  “we  consider  the  action 
taken  against  Mr.  Luce  as  both 
arbitrary  and  unjust.” 

Luce’s  visa  to  remain  in  Vi¬ 
etnam  expires  next  February, 
and  the  government  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  it  will  not  be 
renewed.  Along  with  the  pro¬ 
test,  the  foreign  correspondents 
association  also  cautioned  its 
members  against  engaging  in 
political  activity  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam. 

The  association’s  statement 
said  it  had  come  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  group’s  executive 
committee  “that  in  recent  civil 
disturbances  some  members  of 
the  foreign  press  corps  have 
been  approached  by  partici¬ 
pants  and  asked  to  wear 
armbands  or  otherwise  associ¬ 
ate  themselves  with  Vietnamese 
political  groups. 

“We  take  this  opportunity  to 
remind  our  members  that  such 
identification  with  Vietnamese 
political  groups  constitutes  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  affairs  of  a 
foreign  country  and  is  contrary 
to  the  ethics  of  our  profession.” 

The  statement  made  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  case  of  Michael  D. 
Morrow,  24,  correspondent  for 
Dispatch  News  Service  Inter¬ 
national  who  was  forced  to 
leave  the  country  because  his 
visa  was  not  renewed.  A  gov- 
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NEWSPAPERS 


RETAILER 


A  special  Emphasis 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Edition... with  texts 
designed  to  keep  the 
nation’s  retailers  sold 
on  newspapers  as 
their  primary 
advertising  medium 


These  features  in  E&P’s 
Retail  Advertising  Issue 
will  help  make  your 
marketing  more  effective 


It’s  hardly  a  coincidence  that  the  last  day  of  the 
INAE  convention  in  New  York  is  also  the 
opening  day  of  the  annual  meeting  of  NRMA, 
the  largest  organization  of  the  nation’s 
retailers.  What  better  time  to  reinforce  the 
overwhelming  choice  of  newspapers  as  the 
])rime  medium  for  retail  advertising.  E&P  plans 
an  editorial  package  that  will  provide  the 
ultimate  environment  for  your  newspaper’s 
advertising  message  directed  to  the  retail 
market  place. 


•  A  positive  approach  to  newspaper-retailer 
problems,  with  emphasis  on  what  the 
newspaper  is,  and  what  it  does  for  re¬ 
tailers. 

•  Newspaper  plus  factors  that  offset  the  im¬ 
pact  of  rate  increases. 

•  What  editors  are  doing  to  improve  con¬ 
tent  and  format  and  attract  young 
readers. 

•  The  technical  progress  story  —  improve¬ 
ments  in  production  techniques  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  impact  of  color. 

•  Limitations  of  other  media  for  retailing, 
including  CATV. 

•  Twin  presentations:  The  role  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  as  presented  by  prominent  news¬ 
paper  publishers  and  leading  retailers. 

DISTRIBUTION:  More  than  5,000  copies 
of  this  important  issue  will  be  distributed 
to  retail  store  executives  and  retail  chains. 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  NOW... 

Publication  date:  JANUARY  9, 1971 

Deadline  for  space  reservations:  December  28, 1970 
Deadline  for  copy  or  plates:  January  2, 1971 


SPECIAL  DISTRIBUTION  to 

leading  retail  and  chain  store  advertisers 


news-people 


Grants  Pass,  Oregon  (UPI) 

—  A  newspaper  career  span¬ 
ning  nearly  50  years  closed 
Nov,  28  with  the  retirement 
from  the  Grants  Pass  (Ore.) 

Daily  Courier  news  staff  of 
George  O.  Curtis,  county  and 
state  news  reporter. 

*  *  *  Harvie  Gav  has  been  named  Tribune  Publishing  Corp.,  and  George  J.  Gladding,  general 

Mary  Burgoyne  has  been  city  editor  of  the  Penticton  (B.  co-publisher  of  the  Mobile  manager  of  the  Darre  (Vt.) 

named  president  and  publisher  C.)  Herald.  He  has  been  public  Tribune,  a  new  weekly  offset  Times-Argus — named  as  chair- 

of  The  Standard  in  St.  Gather-  relations  officer  with  the  Interi-  newspaper.  He  was  formerly  man  of  the  Vermont  Council  of 

ine,  Ontario  to  succeed  her  or  Forest  Labor  Relations  As-  editor  of  the  Crowley  (La.)  the  New  England  Council, 

brother  W.  B.  C.  Burgoyne,  49,  sociation.  Daily  Post-Herald  and  founder  *  *  ♦ 

who  died  November  14.  *  *  *  of  Ocean  Springs  (Miss.)  Sally  Ann  Maa.s 

*  *  *  Robert  Ameen,  former  re-  Record,  which  he  sold  three  formerly  in  the  women’s  de- 

David  B.  Whitaker,  copy  ed-  porter  on  the  Illinois  State  years  ago.  Herbert  Johnson,  partment  of  The  Paper,  Osh- 

itor  for  the  Louisville  Times  Journal,  has  taken  a  $1,200  formerly  editor  of  the  .Mobile  kosh,  Wis.,  is  now  working  in 

for  the  past  five  years  and  month  job  as  public  relations  County  \ews,  is  co-publisher.  the  wnnipn’is  Hpnn-tmpnt  nf  The 

sports  writer-slot  man  for  the  officer  for  Illinois’s  new  Envi-  *  ,,  ^  /bess,  BinghSon  N  Y 

Courier-Journal  for  12*2  years  ronmental  Protection  Agency.  ht  ui-  u  ’  *  *  L 

prior  to  that  period — named  di-  He  is  manager  of  the  Capital  Q  ,  t  ii  i  i  t  c 

rector  of  university  publica-  Billiard  Hall  in  Springfield,  IlL  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Dem-  John  Justin  SM,TH,  assoc.- 

tions  and  associate  professor  of  ,  *  *  oo«f  and  owner  of  the  Perr.v  ate  sports  editor  of  the 

mass  communications  at  qgden  Nutting  general  ^  -  appointed  travel 

Western  Kentucky  University,  n^anager  of  fhe^Ogd^n  Ne™  retired  on  December  1.  after  effitor  to  succeed  Tony 
T?pwi.p,r  Pvppn  gpnfnpVv  manager  oi  tne  ugoen  jNe\\spa  more  than  41  years  as  oper-  Weitzel,  who  is  retiring  to 

*  ’*  *  *  *  pers  Inc.,  has  been  elected  ating  head  of  the  newspaper.  Florida  where  he  will  continue 

Ronald  Linden  has  been  fn?  hfs"^mlhrr'^X''’late‘' "Mrs’  "  f travel  columns 

named  production  coordinator  Georg^K  Nutting  ^  «  ^"1  the  ^laily 

for  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  newspa-  Nutting.  hen  it  was  sold  to  Knight  News  Sun/Times  Wire  Service. 

pers.  He  joined  Dow  Jones  as  (Boots)  Norgaard—  Knight,  chairman  of  the  board  .  „  j  t 

assistant  production  and  plant  Knight  Newspapers,  said  Orr  and  Earl  J. 

manager  of  its  Highland  (Ill.)  •  r.  o-  >  m  ^  .  .  Mason — named  advertising  di- 

plant  after  graduation  from  reau  *n  Denver  af  er  3o  years’  Tape^’  post  of  publisher  and  the  iS  S^freef 

college.  He  was  tr^sferred  to  p^^MAN  E.^  cStD^LL.^'Torme?  ^""ffiledVbrt^’th'at"  Er^in  Journal  and  National  Observer 

IL  C.™aL’  tren"io^priif5eH’,  f*"?  the  AP  bureau  at  Potts,  recently  named  general  respective  y. 

Louisville.  manager,  will  be  in  charge  of  ♦  ♦  * 

*  *  *  *  *  *  gjj  business  and  production  op-  Steve  Avakian,  former  re- 

Maroarft  Pyk-f  «of.iPtv  re-  ^ATHis  SLEEPER,  former  erations.  porter  for  the  Cleveland  Press 

^  f  +1  »  /  ixT*  V  \  editor  of  the  Burlington  County  *  *  *  has  joined  ComCorp,  which 

porter  for  the  Buffalo  (N.  i.)  .xt  x  ^  rr  n  i  j-  ui-  u  xr,  o  xt 

Evening  .Veirs-retired  on  Herald-nam^i  direc-  marc  A.  Hoy,  former  pitcher  Pubhshes  17  Sun  Newspapej-s 

November  21  after  27  vears  at  t®**  development  of  New  Jer-  fQ^.  ^he  Milwaukee  Braves  or-  '**  9^®^t®r  Cleveland  suburbs, 
the  News  Miss  Pyke  whose  ®  television  netw'ork.  p:anization,  who  has  been  in  head  of  the  newdy  estab- 

special  area  was  women’s  dubs,  *  *  *  charge  of  circulation  depart-  bshed  downtown  news  bureau, 

worked  liefore  W.  W^  II  for  the  Eldon  Nichols — appointed  ment  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  *  *  ♦ 

Courier-E impress.  advertising  director  of  the  Sentinel  and  Star  since  bursitis  Frank  R.  McKain,  assistant 

*  *  *  Alexandria  (La.)  Daily  Town  forced  him  to  retire  as  a  player  general  manager  and  advertis- 

E.  Bruce  Harrison  elected  Talk.  in  1962  has  been  named  circula-  ing  manager  of  the  Norfolk 

vicepresident  of  Freeport  Sul-  *  *  *  tion  director  of  the  Florida-  (Va.)  I  ii goiian-Pilot  named 

phur  Companv.  Before  joining  Stanlev  N.  Sherman —  Tinies-Cnion  and  Jaeksonville  newly  cieated  post  of  assist- 

the  company,  Harrison  was  promoted  to  business  manager  Journal.  He  replaces  Ted  ant  general  manager  at  the 
managing  editor  of  the  Tal-  of  the  Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Gano,  who  resigned  to  take  an-  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exani- 
lade(/a  (Ala.)  Neirs  from  1954  Tribune.  He  will  continue  to  be  other  position.  iuer. 

to  1956,  during  which  time  he  j**  charge  of  national  advertis-  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  *  * 

was  also  a  special  writer  for  ***S  ^***^  credit  departments.  John  M.  Lofton,  editor  of  Richard  N.  McClure — 

the  .Anniston  Star  and  before  ♦  *  *  editorial  pages  oV  the  Pitts-  Promoted  from  advertising 

that  he  was  general  and  politi-  Jack  W’.  Seebeck  was  named  hurgh  (Pa  )  Post-Gazette _  manager  of  the  Sacramento 

cal  reporter  for  the  Columbus  publisher  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.)  resigned  to  become  visiting  as-  (Calif.)  Bee  to  assistant  to  the 

sociate  professor  of  speech  at  business  manager, 
the  Univ.  of  Pittsburgh.  He  *  *  * 

joined  the  P-G  in  1952  as  an  Colbert  Smith,  previously 
editorial  writer,  having  been  managing  editor  of  the  Vine- 
associate  editor  of  the  .Arkan-  yard  (Mass.)  Gazette  has  been 
sas  Gazette  from  1948  to  1952.  named  editor  of  the  Berea 
*  *  (Ky.)  Citizen.  He  succeeds 

Ti„  x>  XT  x  XI  CoRBAN  Goble,  Citizen  editor 
Henry  B.  Hook  has  taken  ,  . 

ui-  u  J?  xu  Tx  for  the  past  six  years, 

over  as  publisher  of  the  Daven-  '  .-lx. 

port  (la.)  Times-Democrat  af¬ 
ter  a  six  year  period  in  which 
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Gerald  N.  Howell  of  the 
he  shared  the  responsibility  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  has 
with  Philip  D.  Adler,  who  has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
retired.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  *  ie  it  it 

Dave  Concannon,  a  reporter  John  Depke,  who  has  been 
for  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve-  with  Selvage  Lee  &  Howard, 
ning  News — elected  president  of  public  relations,  in  New  York, 
the  Frontier  Press  Club  in  has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 
Buffalo.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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in  the  news 


ClIKISTlNK  JiNDRA  of  the 
Ilnffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evmbuj  \ewif, 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff 
of  the  Vlevelntid  Plaiu  Dealer. 

♦  *  ♦ 

RENEDK'TO  M.  Bpenavistaof 
the  Albninj  (N.  Y.)  Knicker- 
horker  \eivs,  formerly  U.  S. 
editor  of  the  Mcniila  Chraaiele, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Clerehnid  Pluin  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

Andrew  A.  Watson,  former 
deskman  for  the  Florida  Tinies- 
I’tiioH,  named  manafjinjj  editor 
of  the  (ireen  Valley  (Ariz.) 
Sews. 

if  ie  * 

Leslie  A.  Wells,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the 
Tacsoii  Didepeadeiit,  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  (ireen 
Valley  (Ariz.)  News. 

♦  *  * 

James  S.  Graham,  general 
manager  of  the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 
Joarnal-Xews  elected  president 
of  the  ncwsjiajier  to  succeed 
Pai;l  Miller,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  of  Gannett  Co. 
Inc. 

*  *  * 

Marv  Johnson  —  aiipointed 
general  manager  of  the  .Mar¬ 


shall  (Tex.)  Xeu's  Messenyer. 

4:  2fc  * 

Philip  Wilcox,  previously 
creative  director  of  advertising 
for  B.  Altman  Department 
store  in  New  York — to  .Xeicark 
(N.  J.)  Star-Ledyer  as  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

♦  *  * 

Robert  V.  Pratt — from  wire 
editor  to  assistant  to  the  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Louisrille  (Ky.) 
Times.  Jack  PEASt: — from  Sun¬ 
day  staff  of  the  Conrier-Jonr- 
7ial  and  Times  to  wire  editor. 

^  :|e  9}: 

William  F.  Gavin,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Diqairer  and  teacher  at  the 
Univ.  of  Pennsylvania  and 
speech  writer  for  President 
Nixon  in  the  19(58  campaign — 
appointed  assistant  director  of 
the  U.  S.  Information  .Agency 
in  charge  of  public  informa¬ 
tion.  He  succeeds  Eugene 
Rosenfeld  who  is  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  jiress  officer  at  the  U.  S. 
Embassy. 

*  * 

Edw'ard  M.  Miller,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore- 
yonian  is  retiring  after  45 


years’  service  on  December  511. 
J.  Richard  Nokes,  now  assist¬ 
ant  managing  editor,  will  suc¬ 
ceed  Miller.  Al  McCready,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  replaces  Nokes; 
Clayton  V.  Bernard,  assist¬ 
ant  news  editor,  will  also  retire 
on  December  .‘51  and  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Max  Wauchope. 

*  ♦  * 

James  Curry  Daschbach, 
who  has  been  a  newspaperman 
for  58  years,  most  of  that  time 
on  the  Clevehuid  Plain  Dealer, 
covering  just  about  every  beat, 
has  retired  at  the  age  of  78.  He 
began  in  the  business  on  the 
Tri-State  News  Bureau  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1912. 

♦  *  * 

Ramon  Nova  has  joined  the 
adv-ertising  and  public  relations 
firm  of  Publi-Carr  in  Tijuana, 
Mexico.  For  the  last  17  years 
he  has  been  distributor  for  the 
San  Dieyo  Utiion.  and  Eveniny 
Trihiine;  Los  Anyeles  Times 
and  Herald  Examiner;  in  Baja, 
California. 

*  *  * 

Ainslie  Kerr,  former  Ottawa 
newspajierman  and  veteran 


DISTINGUISHED  SERVICE  AWARD  of  f.nt  National  Cartoonists  Society  given  the  New  York  News 
for  outstanding  use  of  art  in  editorial  content  was  accepted  by  Michael  O'Neill,  managing  editor, 
from  Al  Smith,  president  of  NCS.  The  background  shows  original  staff  art  exhibited  during  the  awards 

dinner  in  New  York. 
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public  relations  specialist,  has 
been  appointed  general  man¬ 

ager,  public  relations,  Canadian 
National  Railways,  at  Montreal. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Eugene  F.  Lane  has  joined 
the  public  relations  division  of 
Hoefer,  Dieterich  &  Brown, 
San  Francisco  advertising  and 
public  relations  agency.  Lane 

was  president  of  Comsyst,  a 
San  Mateo  communications 
agency  specializing  in  clients 
involved  with  EDP  technology. 

*  ^  ^ 

Christie  B.arter,  national 
publicity  director,  Capitol  Rec¬ 
ords  Inc.,  announces  the  ap- 
])ointment  of  Charles  A.  Bar¬ 
ret  to  the  post  of  eastern  pub¬ 
licity  manager,  succeeding  Stu 
Ginsburg.  Barrett,  previously 
a  reporter  with  Dill  hoard  and  a 
publicist  with  the  20th  Century- 
Fox  Film  Corp.,  joined  Capitol 
in  1969.  He  has  worked  for  the 
AP  and  Hartfoi-d  (Conn.) 
Times. 


*  «  * 

Martin  A.  Grove,  previously 
Downe  Communications  Inc., 
has  joined  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  Communications  Inc.  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations  for 
the  New  York  office.  Jean 
Boutyette,  who  has  held  that 
position,  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  financial  and  cor¬ 
porate  relations  for  the  parent 
director  of  public  relations  for 
company. 

*  *  w 

Peter  J.  DeTroy  has  been  ap- 
p<;inted  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Videorecord  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  America,  Westport, 
Conn.  DeTroy  was  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  advertising  director 
for  General  Time  Corporation, 
Stamford,  Conn.  Earlier,  he  was 
public  relations  and  advertising 
manager  for  Motorola  Inc.’s 
government  electronics  center  in 
Chicago. 
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Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 

presents 

a  new  type  face 
for  newspapers 

Olympian 


This  is  Olympian,  a  new  series 
from  Mergenthaler,  a  true  design 
departure,  traditional  only  in  its 
legibility  under  newspaper  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  majority  of  the  world’s 
newspapers  are  typeset  in  one  or 
another  of  the  traditional  Lino¬ 
type  ‘Legibility  Group’,  and  most 
of  the  rest  in  their  derivatives. 
Developed  over  the  past  forty 
years,  the  Legibility  Group  of 
type  faces  radically  improved 
the  readability  and  the  look  of 
news  columns,  forming  a  clear 
continuing  tradition  from  1926 
until  the  present. 

Now  Mergenthaler  offers  an 
alternative.  Linotype  Olympian. 
With  all  the  engineering  advan¬ 


tages  of  the  established  legibility 
faces,  Olympian  started  from  a 
new  premise.  It  is  based  on  the 
wedge,  not  the  slab.  It  brings  to 
the  newspaper  page  the  liveliness 
of  the  tapering  stroke  and  the 
oblique  stress. 

Olympian  joins  Corona  at  the 
head  of  the  list  for  sturdiness  and 
sheer  legibility.  Drawing  upon 
traditional  Linotype  knowledge, 
Olympian  has  been  engineered  to 
thrive  under  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  realities  of  stereotype 

Mergenthaler 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
A  Division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


shrinkage  and  high  speed  rotary 
letterpress. 

The  new  face  owes  its  legibility 
to  its  generous  x-height  and  wide 
open  counters.  Its  oblique  stress 
and  tapered  stroke  maintain  the 
tradition  of  economy  and  clarity, 
while  adding  a  vigorous  texture 
new  to  the  newspaper  page. 

Mergenthaler’s  Olympian  in¬ 
troduces  the  first  completely  new 
newspaper  boldface  in  several 
years.  Olympian  Bold  follows  the 
same  principles  as  the  lightface, 
providing  emphasis  that  remains 
in  harmony  with  the  lightface 
design.  Like  Olympian,  Olympian 
Bold  provides  a  new  texture,  but 
one  that  will  work  happily  with  a 
varied  group  of  headletter  faces. 


Presently  available  in  Linotype  matrices  is  9-point,  8-set  Olympian  with  Bold. 


Monitor  pages  move 
via  facsimile  system 


By  Craig  Toinkinson 

It  wasn’t  long  ago  that  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  had 
to  worry  about  the  weather.  Not 
that  it  was  planning  a  picnic, 
but  it  was  depending  on  air¬ 
planes  to  carry  its  page  nega¬ 
tives  from  the  home  office  in 
Boston  to  Somerset,  N.  J.  where 
the  Monitor’s  South  East  edi¬ 
tion  is  printed. 

The  people  at  the  Monitor  are 
relaxing  more  now,  at  least  as 
far  as  their  South  East  edition 
is  concerned.  The  paper  has  be¬ 
gun  using  facsimile  transmis¬ 
sion  to  send  pages. 

The  system,  called  Pressfax 
501-1),  is  a  relatively  new  one 
from  the  Litcom  Division  of 
Litton  Industries.  Use  of  it  by 
the  Monitor  not  only  has  elimi¬ 
nated  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  hut  it  has  enabled  the 
dally  to  push  back  news  dead¬ 
lines  by  three  to  four  hours. 

Ollier  locations  too 

The  South  East  edition  of  the 
paper,  some  60,000  copies  daily, 
are  job-printed  at  the  printing 
plant  of  the  American  Metal 
Market  in  Somerset.  The  over¬ 
all  circulation  of  the  paper  is 
about  220,500. 

The  Monitor  also  prints  in 
three  other  locations;  Chicago, 
Beverly,  Mass.,  and  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  Currently  only  the  Somer¬ 
set  plant  is  equipped  for  fac¬ 
simile  receiving. 

The  American  Metal  Market, 
as  the  name  implies,  is  an  asso¬ 
ciation  serving  the  metals  in¬ 
dustry.  In  addition  to  the  Moni¬ 
tor’s  East  Coast  edition,  the  or¬ 
ganization  also  prints  a  daily 
trade  journal  for  the  metals  in¬ 
dustry  bearing  its  own  name 
American  Metal  Market,  and  a 
trade  journal  for  the  petroleum 
industry.  Oil  Daihj.  The  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulations  of  the 
two  come  to  just  above  20,000. 

Iliil-lvpe 

The  Monitor  uses  hot-type 
production  in  its  Boston  plant, 
but  the  paper  is  printed  offset 
in  the  AMM  plant.  When  the 
Monitor  pages  were  being  air¬ 
lifted,  delivery  was  in  negative 
form.  With  the  new  fax  system 
page  impressions  are  exposed 
on  film  and  then  developed  into 
negative  form  ready  for  plate 
burning. 

The  Pressfax  501-D  offers  the 
user  two  alternatives  in  the 
final  product.  The  product  can 
be  either  in  negative  or  positive 
form.  The  Monitor  chose  the  ne¬ 


gative  form  because  this  elimi¬ 
nated  the  need  to  camera-shoot 
pages  prior  to  platemaking. 

The  Monitor’s  page  measure¬ 
ment  is  about  14"  x  21"  but  the 
Pressfax  will  accomodate  pages 
up  to  16 Vi"  X  24". 

Prior  to  institution  of  the 
new  system  in  September,  the 
Monitor’s  news  deadline  in  the 
Boston  office  was  10:30  a.m., 
but  after  installation  of  the  sy.s- 
tem  the  deadline  was  moved 
back  to  3:30  p.m.,  a  change  of 
four  hours. 

Normally  .>  p.ni. 

Press  time  is  normally  5  p.m. 
for  the  Monitor.  The  paper 
can,  if  a  breaking  story  war¬ 
rants  it,  move  remade  pages  up 
to  45  minutes  prior  to  press 
time  because  of  the  speed  of  the 
Pressfax  equipment. 

Page  transmission  time 
varies  from  15  minutes  to  23 
minutes  depending  on  the  type 
of  material  to  be  scanned  by  the 
transmitter.  There  is  a  15  min¬ 
ute  time  period  betw’een  the 
time  the  page  is  received,  de¬ 
veloped,  plate  made,  and  the 


press  run  commenced. 

Currently,  because  of  the  lim¬ 
itations  set  on  the  system  by  the 
hot-type  operation  and  other 
factors,  the  Monitor  is  only 
using  a  65  line  screen  for  half¬ 
tones.  A  company  representa¬ 
tive  termed  this  as  one  of  the 
“disadvantages.” 

20  pages  a  day 

The  Monitor  averages  about 
20  pages  a  day  transmitted  via 
the  fax  system.  Transmission, 
which  is  carried  by  Bell  lines, 
begins  at  8  a.m.  and  continues 
until  deadline. 

The  paper  utilizes  two  Press- 
fax  systems,  two  transmitters 
and  two  receivei's,  as  a  precau¬ 
tionary  measure,  although  there 
has  been  no  down-time  to  date 
on  either  unit. 

The  Pressfax  is  not  the  first 
Litcom  facsimile  transmission 
system  used  by  the  Monitor. 
The  paper  has  been  using 
Litcom’s  Messagefax  for  some 
time.  This  system  does  not 
transmit  full  newspaper  pages, 
but  rather  is  limited  to  8 Vs”  x 
11"  paper. 

Other  puhlicatiuiis 

Other  publications  and  com¬ 
pany’s  using  the  Pressfax  in¬ 
clude  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
the  Palmer  Press,  the  New 
Yorker,  Los  Avgeles  Times, 
Fairchild  Publications,  and  The 
Hindu,  Madras,  India. 


Plant  • 


equipment 

Ohio  paper 
doubles  area 
in  new  plant 

A  nearly  doubled  plant  capac¬ 
ity,  with  improved  work  flow 
patterns  for  both  newspaper 
and  job  shop,  has  been  achieved 
by  the  Fairborn  (O.)  Daily 
Herald  with  the  recent  com¬ 
pletion  of  alterations  and  new 
construction  designed  by  the 
Chicago-based  newspaper  plant 
architectural  firm  of  Bernheim 
&  Kahn. 

New  wing 

James  G.  McMillan,  president 
of  the  Miami  Valley  Publishing 
Company,  said  the  project  in¬ 
cludes  a  12,000  square  foot  wing 
to  the  existing  building,  housing 
a  new  5  unit  Goss  Urbanite  and 
job  shop.  Together  with  alter¬ 
ations  of  present  office  and  pro- 
( Continued  on  page  30^ 


IN  THE  RECEIVING  ROOM  of  the  American  Metal  Market  printing  plant,  Somerset,  N.J.,  Whynn 
L.  Kelker,  national  sales  manager,  Datalog  Division  of  Litcom,  and  Thomas  Meade,  Pressfax  501-D 
operator  for  AMM,  inspect  a  developed  page  negative  sent  via  facsimile  from  the  Boston  office  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  for  a  day's  edition.  The  Pressfax  facsimile  system  will  transmit  a  broad¬ 
sheet  page  in  anywhere  from  15  to  23  minutes.  Prior  to  installation  of  the  system  the  Monitor 
transported  pages  to  Somerset  via  airplane. 
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NEWSPAPER 
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Letterpress 
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Rotogravure 

GEORGE  R.  HALL.  INC. 


20234  Detroit  Rood 
CLEVELAKD.  OHIO  44116 
Phnni-  (216'  '  31  -0  I  '.6 


the  upper  former  of  the  Urban-  ment.  Interior  lighting  is  by  Fairl)orn  and  nearby  Dayton, 
ite  press  and  allows  adequate  mercury  vapor  lamps  for  higher  Ohio,  region, 
space  for  a  conveyor,  duct  work  levels  of  illumination  and  lower  Management  and  architects 
and  servicing  access.  The  high  operating  costs.  contributed  in  a  team  effort  to 

ceiling  over  pressroom,  job  To  improve  work  flow  and  the  development  and  final  for- 
and  newsprint  storage  personnel  traffic  patterns,  the  mulation  of  the  comprehensive 
_ '  ;  room  has  been  moved  master  plan  which  was  com¬ 

added  from  the  far  side  of  the  build-  pleted  by  January.  Working 
press  ing  to  a  central  location  with  drawings  were  prepared  on  this 
uture  immediate  access  to  both  press  basis  and  were  in  the  hands  of 
rooms  and  the  new  job  shop.  the  contractor,  Mac  Construc- 

The  advertising  department  tion  Co.,  Inc.  by  .4pril.  Close 
has  been  moved  adjacent  to  cooperation  between  owner,  ar- 
composing,  (laste-up,  and  chitect  and  contractor  led'  to  ne- 
camera  area  and  a  new  library-  gotiated  contract  and  ground 
morgue  is  situated  opposite  the  breaking  and  the  start  of  con- 
editorial  department.  struction  in  June.  The  work  was 

ami  modernized  substantially  comideted  as 
arranged  space  plant  design  began  with  a  feasi-  scheduled  in  late  November  ami 
facilities  bility  survey  and  .study  projec-  'it'w  press  is  now  in  oper- 

ting  a  doubling  of  the  Herald’s  ation. 

com-  circulation  within  ten  years  ..  .11  i- 

,  I  ,  ■  •  •  1.  >epai'al<‘  hiiililiiig 

with  a  marked  increase  in  job 

printing  as  a  result  of  popula-  With  acquisition  of  adjoining 
tion  and  economic  growth  in  the  projierty  to  the  east,  a  sejiarate 

_ building  to  house  executive 

;  functions  can  be  linked  effi- 
^■|[||^■|||^■|[^^^^  ciently  to  layout,  or 

property  to  a 

executive  and  classified  adver- 
H9|||||||^H||i^^|^H  tising  functions  while  providing 

income  from  ollice  rental  space. 
||||||||||||H^  '  Open  landscaped  areas  are  a 

'  part  of  each  phase  of  the  jia- 
per’s  facility  growth  jilan. 


(continued  from  puge  2d) 


duction  space,  the  new  facility  shop, 

permits  expansion  of  job  shop  makes  it  possible  to  double  deck  plate 
operation  and  the  handling  of  the  job  shop  room  if 
new  business.  space  is  required.  The 

The  Bernheim  &  Kahn  master  room  has  space  for  three  1 
plan,  including  coordinated  units. 

work  schedules,  enabled  contin-  , 

,  ,  View  of  pressrooms 

uing  operation  of  both  newspa- 

per  and  job  shop  while  con-  A  press  foreman’s  office  and  Lhe 
struction  and  alteration  were  in  visitors  gallery  are  situated  on 
progress.  The  master  jilan  also  a  mezzanine  with  a  view  of  both 
provides  for  enlarged  space  of  existing  and  new  press  rooms, 
newsprint  storage,  a  mail  room  A  lunch  room  has  been  included  The  new 
and  a  dock  on  property  now  in  the  newly 
owned.  and  total  restroom 

The  new  addition  to  the  tripled  from  previous  size, 
present  building  is  an  economi-  The  entire  building  is 
cal  one-story  ex))aml:ible  steel  pletely  air  conditioned  and 
frame  and  masonry  structure  heated  from  roof-top  units  sup- 
with  an  18-foot  ceiling  to  clear  plementing  the  existing  equip- 


PUotou  nmkes  Itpst 
bid  in  liridfie  inom 

R.  M.  Canqibell,  jiresident  of 
Photon,  Inc.,  and  John  H.  Ben- 
etz,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Bridge  Data  Products,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  have  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  companies 
have  signed  a  letter  of  intent 
under  the  terms  of  which  Pho¬ 
ton  will  acquire  either  all  of  the 
assets  of  Bridge  or  all  of  the 
outstanding  shares  of  capital 
stock  of  Bridge  which  is  a  de¬ 
veloper  and  prwlucer  of  com¬ 
puter  peripheral  eciuipment. 

This  move  is  a  part  of  Pho¬ 
ton’s  continuing  plan  for  expan¬ 
sion  into  the  computer  peripher¬ 
al  field  and  also  provides  addi¬ 
tional  products  for  its  photo¬ 
typesetting  operations. 


Hark!  The  Herald 


(The  Syracuse  Herald,  that  is) 


Their  new  home  is  something  to 
sing  about ...  in  every  respect  a 
model  of  modern  newspaper  effi¬ 
ciency.  We  at  Nolan-Jampol  are 
proud  of  the  contribution  we  have 
made  in  providing  the  Herald  with 
complete  handling  systems  for 
newsprint,  bundles,  and  stereo 
plates  —  including  a  new  combi¬ 
nation  stereo  furnace. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC 

ROME,  NEW  YORK  13440 
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mU&systm 

The  U.S.  System  brings  you  extra  dimensions  in  web  offset  inks.  Not  just  convenience.  But  in  o 
total  control  of  quality.  From  research  and  development,  through  manufacturing,  to  delivery  ai.J 
storage  in  your  plant.  That’s  why  you  get  uniform  high  quality  from  batch  to  batch.  For  trouble-free 
performance  on  the  press.  It’s  the  U.S.  System  that  has  made  ours  the  best-selling  web  offset  inks 
for  newspapers. 

United  States  Printing  Ink  Corporation 

343  Murray  Hill  Parkway,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Charlotte,  N.C.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

a  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


Efua 


90  days  to  cold  type 

If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again . . . 


Computer  system 
to  control  paper 
at  Detroit  News 


By  Irvan  Darnall 

We  are  certainly  not  about  to 
say  a  crash  program  is  the  best 
for  anyone  who  might  be  going 
into  photocomp.  We  had  no 
choice.  If  we  could  have  had 
more  time  we  probably  would 
have  taken  it,  however,  we’re 
glad  we  did  it  and  are  con¬ 
vinced,  even  though  our  over¬ 
time  was  tremendous,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  too  much 
less  expensive  to  have  taken  a 
year,  even  two  years. 

I  would  not  want  to  lead  you 
to  believe  that  we  reached  per¬ 
fection  after  this  90  day  period 
because  this  we  haven’t  accom¬ 
plished  yet. 

Mistakes — we  made  many  of 
them.  The  one  that  has  caused 
us  the  most  trouble  was  our 
inadequate  customer  training. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  was  a 
mistake  having  our  advertisers 
in  our  new  ad  room.  All  of 
them  were  awed  at  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  e(|uipment  in  a  beautiful¬ 
ly  decorated,  air  conditioned, 
and  carpeted  room.  Most  of 
them  reacted  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  How  much  is  it  going 
to  cost  us?.  When  will  we  get 
the  rate  raise?,  etc.  We  tried  to 
explain  that  we  expected  the 
savings  in  production  costs  to 
amortize  the  investment  in  a 
reasonable  time.  This,  for  the 
most  part,  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

We  also  over  emphasized  the 
increased  quality  they  could  ex¬ 
pect  in  their  ad  composition, 
with  the  use  of  scissors,  Ex- 
acto  knives,  etc.  So  much  more 
could  be  done  toward  making 
advertising  more  attractive 
than  with  hot  metal.  Trying  to 
use  some  of  their  inadequate 
copy  and  with  our  inexperience, 
in  many  cases  their  ads  were 


striving  for  improvement,  mark 
almost  100%  changes  on  their 
proofs  and  express  emphatic 
dissatisfaction  with  the  new 
system.  As  you  all  know  happy 
advertisers  can  be  difficult,  but 
disgruntled  customers  are  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  satisfy. 

If  we  had  all  of  this  to  do 
over  we  would  have  small 
groups  of  those  involved  in 
preparing  the  ad  copy  in  our 
conference  room  for  at  least 
two  hour  sessions.  We  would 
be  prepared  with  projection 
slides  to  show  them,  acceptable 
layouts  and  typewritten  copy, 
with  ample  room  for  mark-up, 
demonstrating  with  marked  ads 
the  necessity  for  good  copy. 

We  would  spend  more  time 
pointing  out  the  advantages  of 
good  illustration  copy  as  com¬ 
pared  to  poor  materials.  We 
would  have  press  productions 
of  both  adequate  and  inade¬ 
quate  copy  and  explain  em¬ 
phatically  that  the  output  could 
be  no  better  than  the  input. 

Better  looking  ads 

We  would  mention  that  after 
everyone  concerned  had  some 
experience  with  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  working  together  they 
could  expect  better  looking  ads. 
We  would  show  them  that  even 
good  camera  ready  copy  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  could  be  ruined. 
Emphasize  that  a  G5  line  screen 
reduced  by  half  becomes  130 
lines,  therefore  it  is  necessary 
to  rescieen  the  reduction  result¬ 
ing  in  a  moray  effect,  that  fine 
strokes  in  type  or  illustrations 
and  highlight  dots  in  halftones 
will  dissappear  when  drastical¬ 
ly  reduced. 

We  would  prepare  a  brochure 
giaphically  illu.strating  all  of 


observed  if  they  are  to  get  good 
quality  reproduction.  As  DX 
gasoline  would  say,  put  the 
monkey  on  their  backs. 

Again  we  in  Springfield 
might  be  short  on  inventive  gen¬ 
ius  but  long  on  guts.  We’ll  try 
most  anything  that  is  progress 
and  usually  come  out  on  top. 

More  benefits 

We  discovered  some  benefits 
from  photocomp  that  we  had 
not  anticipated.  I  firmly  believe 
that  our  stereotypers  and 
pressmen  are  more  enthusiastic 
over  the  new  operation  than 
anyone  else.  Makeovers  in 
stereotype  because  of  high  and 
low  materials,  sinks,  buckets, 
etc.  are  almost  non-existent. 
Pressmen  no  longer  have  to  try 
to  compensate  for  plates  with 
uneven  printing  levels  and,  of 
course,  reproduction  is  much 
better. 

(Mr.  Darnall  is  production 
manager  of  the  Springfield 
(Mo.)  Neu's-Leader  &  Press. 
His  remarks  were  made  before 
a  Mid-America  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference.) 

• 

Brown  Mfg.  iiunies 
new  chief  engineer 

William  H.  Mistele,  executive 
vicepresident  Brown  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  has  named 
Charles  “Chuck”  Smoot  as  new 
chief  engineer,  replacing  Ed¬ 
ward  Earley,  who  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  manu¬ 
facturing. 

Smoot  has  been  with  Brown 
for  five  years  and  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  product  design  for 
over  12  years,  mostly  in  the 
Graphic  Arts  industry. 


The  Evening  News  Associa¬ 
tion,  publisher  of  the  Detroit 
News,  has  ordered  a  $1  million 
plus  computer  conveyor  system 
for  handling  newsprint  at  its 
satellite  printing  plant  under 
construction  in  suburban  Ster¬ 
ling  Heights,  Mich. 

Conveyors 

Representatives  of  the  Jervis 
B.  Webb  Company,  the  system’s 
engineers,  said  the  system 
would  handle  newsprint  from 
railroad  docks  through  ware¬ 
housing  and  roll  preparation  to 
the  presses.  The  integrated  ma¬ 
terial  handling  system  will  con¬ 
sist  of  gull-wing  slat  conveyors 
in  the  warehouse  area,  and  a 
“Towveyor”  in  the  reel  room. 

The  computer  will  control 
150  low-slung  carts  on  the 
Towveyor,  automatically  load¬ 
ing  them  with  the  correct  size 
roll,  and  directing  them  to  more 
than  60  possible  destinations. 
The  computer’s  job  is  to  ensure 
that  none  of  the  six  presses  or 
54  units  will  run  out  of  paper. 
The  system  is  designed  to  de¬ 
liver  180  rolls  per  hour. 

(ionipiilcr's  designer 

The  computer  will  be  de¬ 
signed  and  installed  by  the  Ann 
Arbor  Computer  Corporation,  a 
Jervis  B.  Webb  Company  affili¬ 
ate. 

The  company,  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  manufacturer 
of  custom-engineered  conveyor 
systems,  has  supplied  news¬ 
print  handling  systems  to 
.several  large  printing  plants, 
including  the  New  York  News, 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
New  York  Times,  Montreal 
Star  and  LaPresse,  Toronto 
Star  and  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin. 


much  worse.  They  would  then,  the  do’s  and  don’ts  that  must  be 


NO  MISTAKING  THE  FACT  that  this  boxcar  carries  newsprint  and 
that's  what  the  Canadian  National  Railways  had  in  mind  when  it 
made  rolling  bill-boards  out  of  several  cars.  Cars  which  carry  other 
products  were  also  decorated  with  motifs  related  to  their  loads. 
The  mastheads  of  some  20  of  Canada's  largest  newspapers  were 
reproduced  on  this  car. 


Consulting  Engineers 


331  Madison  Avenue 


New  York,  N.  Y.  10017 
212  687-6356  &  687-6693 


ASSOCIATES 


o  CONSULTATION 


e  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 


0  PLANT  EXPANSION 


0  CONSTRUCTION 
ADMINISTRATION 


Over  forty-two  years 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 
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Pp^mwtizad  nnav-Meliri  praoBssmg. 
lhytiidrym4Ssawnds! 

Micro-Metal  Plate  Processor  II  is  a  guar-  hardening  step  •  eliminate  rinsing  step  • 
anteedfail-safesystemfor  high  production  eliminate  burn-in  step  •  reduce  chemical 
plants.  Processes  4000  plates  per  charge  costs  . . .  and  easily  deliver  quality  engrav- 
with  two  plates  ready  for  descum  every  ings  before  deadline. 

45  seconds.  For  more  information  about  the  Micro- 

Combine  the  Processor  II  with  the  new  Metal  Plate  Processor  II,  call  your  local 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal  plates  and  you  Ball  Metal  &  Chemical  technical  represen- 
cut  printing  time  to  75  seconds  •  eliminate  tative.  Or  write  to  . . . 


Nine-story 
plant  going 
up  in  Atlanta 

The  construction  of  a  nine- 
story  news  and  office  huilding 
for  the  Atlanta  Jnurnal  and 
Constitatiou  was  begun  late  in 
November. 

The  building  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  the  architectural  firm 
of  Jova-Daniels-Bushy.  It  is 
being  built  by  Ira  H.  Hardin 
Company,  .\bout  14  months  will 
be  required  for  completion. 

William  I.  Ray,  .Ir.,  general 
manager  of  the  newspapers, 
said  the  building,  which  will 
house  the  business,  advertising, 
circulation,  photographic  and 
news  and  editorial  offices,  is 
the  third  and  final  pha.se  of  a 
building  program  begun  more 
than  two  years  ago. 

A  newsprint  garage  and 
warehouse  extending  from  Bar¬ 
tow  Street  to  the  Spring  Street 
viaduct  was  completed  in  the 
spring  of  A  new  five- 

story  mechanical  building  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Spring  Street 
viaduct  to  Fairlie  Street,  now 
is  nearing  completion. 

Henri  Jova,  of  the  architec¬ 
tural  firm,  described  the  design 
of  the  new  office  structure  as  a 
“modern,  contemporary  type  of 
concrete  office  building.  We  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  a  distinctive  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  architecture  of  the 
downtown  area.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  set¬ 
back  facade  is  designed  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Rank  Building  next  door. 
It  also  will  complement  the  new 
mechanical  building,  he  said, 
with  which  it  will  be  connected. 

The  building  will  have  a  to¬ 
tal  of  18fi,()42  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Eight  floors  will 
project  above  Marietta  Street 
and  nine  floors  above  the  Fair- 
lie  Street  level. 

Parking  and  storage  areas 
will  be  at  the  basement  level. 


SKIDMORE  & 
MASON,  INC. 


ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN  •  RIGGERS 

CdiimaieA  futen 

55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 

JAcIcton  2-6105 


Circulation  offices  will  be  on 
the  lower  ground  floor;  person¬ 
nel  department,  want  ads,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  other  business  op¬ 
erations  on  the  main  floor;  ac¬ 
counting,  data  processing,  cred¬ 
it  and  treasurer’s  offices  on  the 
.second  floor;  display  advertis¬ 
ing  and  advertising  service  on 
the  third  floor;  classified,  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  and  pro¬ 
motion  departments,  j)ius  an 
employee  lounge,  on  the  fourth 
floor;  Journal  news  operation 


on  the  fifth  floor;  photographic, 
reference  and  Sunday  magazine 
on  the  sixth  floor;  Constitution 
news  room  on  the  seventh  floor 
and  executive  offices  on  the 
eighth  floor. 

.\mong  the  features  of  the 
building  will  be  the  photogra¬ 
phic  studio  on  the  fifth  floor 
which  will  extend  upward  to 
the  seventh  floor  ceiling  to 
provide  modern  lighting  and 
arrangements  for  both  black 
and  white  and  color  photos. 


•v. 


AN  ARTIST'S  CONCEPTION  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Coniti- 
tution't  recently  begun  newt  and  office  building. 


Publisher  turning 
into  job-printer 

In  October  195;),  Folger  Pub¬ 
lications  started  the  Unurn  City 
(Calif.)  Leader,  now  a  1,600 
paid  circulation  weekly — the 
only  paper  in  a  city  which  had 
been  formed  in  January  of  that 
year  by  the  merger  of  two 
towns:  Decoto  and  Alvarado. 
Folger  still  publishes  the  Lead¬ 
er,  but  the  revenues  derived 
therefrom  play  only  a  small 
part  in  an  11-year  spurt  which 
has  netted  the  firm  more  than 
$400,000  in  sales  during  the 
pa.st  fiscal  year  with  at  least 
25%  more  projected  for  the 
next,  web  ofF.set  and  sheetfed 
oflTset  divisions  for  central 
newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  operations,  respective¬ 
ly,  and  a  new,  four-unit  Cot¬ 
trell  V15.A  web  offset  presss 
which  handles  both  the  Leader 
and  40  non-affiliated  weeklies. 

Replaces  Vanguard 

The  VISA  i’eplac€‘d  a  three- 
unit  Vanguard  installed  in 
1968.  Prior  to  the  installation, 
all  work  had  been  handled  via 
sheetfed  offset.  Rut  with  cen¬ 
tral  plant  operations  increas¬ 
ing,  Folger  found  it  needed 
greater  speeds  and  printing  ca¬ 
pacity  to  handle  larger  ac¬ 
counts.  “Most  of  the  larger 
publishers  insisted  on  17  inch 
tabloids,”  says  president  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Folger.  “We  estimated 
that  a  new  press  would  enable 
us  to  go  from  roughly  $1,000 
per  week  in  contract  printing 
to  more  than  $3,000.  With  the 
new  V15A,  this  seems  to  be  the 
case.  When  we  get  the  press 
running  on  a  two-shift  basis, 
weekly  sales  should  expand  to 
iK'tween  $4,000  and  $8,000.” 


Florida  papers 
improve  on  no¬ 
bands  program 

A  highly  modified  version  of 
the  standard  IBM  1130  ban¬ 
dless  composition  program 
which  requires  no  linecaster  or 
other  machine  modifications 
and  which  drops  indent  brass 
only  on  widowed  lines  is  now  in 
use  daily  at  the  Florida  Ti- 
m-es-lhiion  and  Jacksonville 
Jon  nial. 

With  this  operation  it  makes 
no  difference  to  the  linecaster 
whether  tape  contains  bands  or 
not,  and  band  or  bandless  tapes 
may  be  run  alternately  without 
machine  intervention  of  any 
kind.  The  program  is  effective 
on  all  fonts  and  measures  with 


all  column  indents,  regardless 
of  size,  handled  by  the  linecas¬ 
ter  quadder.  Indent  brass  of 
the  proper  value  is  automati¬ 
cally  dropped  for  beginning 
paragraph  and  widow  lines. 

Supporting  the  program  are 
additional  space  mats  of  7.5 
and  12  units  running  in  the 
channels  normally  occupied  by 
the  exclamation  point  and  the 
beginning  quotation  mark.  The 
‘dor.Plfc  channel  is  not  used. 
Linecaster  jaw  settings  remain 
fixed  to  the  precise  column 
measure,  and  the  space  band 
box  remains  operational  at  all 
times. 

According  to  Rob  Douglass, 
systems  nuinager  for  the  two 
newspapers,  the  program  an¬ 
swers  limitations  of  most  no¬ 
bands  programs  now  in  use  and 
should  receive  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance  from  the  industry. 


The  web  operation  runs  dur¬ 
ing  a  night  shift.  The  company 
found  this  to  be  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  deadlines  of  their 
weekly  publisher-customers. 
Sheetfed  operations  are  run 
during  the  day.  Folger  has 
three  sheetfed  offset  presses 
ranging  in  size  from  10”  x  15” 
to  18"  X  25".  Primary  applica¬ 
tions  are  house  organs,  labels, 
and  general  commercial  work. 
The  Leader  was  printed  via 
sheetfed  prior  to  the  original 
V’anguard  installation.  “We’ve 
started  four-color  process  work 
with  excellent  results,”  Folger 
said.  “We  also  do  much  new 
work  in  publications  which  are 
printe<I  on  up  to  70  lb.  Iwok 
stock.  These  are  delivered  from 
the  press  in  folde<l  8V2"  x  11" 
signatures.  It  puts  us  in  a  very 
effective  competitive  position. 
We  also  produce  up  to  64-page 
books  on  newsprint  in  one 
run.” 
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Conveying  - 
Counting  ^ 
Programming 
Stacking  '■ 
Stack-Turnirrg 
Inserting 


Diverting 


FERAG  Block  System 


•  FERAG’s  «Block  System»  tailored  mail- 
room  equipment  provides  quick  and  easy 
adaption  to  suit  your  variable  production 
tasks. 

•  The  built-in  flexibility  keeps  abreast  with 
both,  your  increasing  production  and  our 
future  developments. 

•  Safe  and  smooth  mailroom  operation, 
synchronised  to  press  speed. 

•  Increased  productivity  in  terms  of  man¬ 
power  and  time. 


FERAG  long-life  equipment  handles  all 
delicate  offset  and  gravure  jobs  as  well 
as  high  speed  letterpress  productions. 
Our  reference  is  a  world-wide  network  of 
successful  Installations  of  all  sizes. 
Threedimensional  planning  and  individual 
advice  by  our  experts. 


For  all  your  present  and  future  plans 
contact 


-foir 


FERAG  INC.  1601  Walnut  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19102 
Phone  (215)  LO  3-0236-0237  Telex  834743 

World  Headquarters:  FERAG  AG  8340  HinwII/Zurich  Switzerland 


‘Dry’  paper 
found  offset 
printing  aid 


Lower  moisture  content  for 
offset  newsprint — an  idea  ap¬ 
parently  never  previously  con¬ 
sidered — has  technicians  of  at 
least  four  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  doing  overtime  with 
their  moisture  testers. 

Historically,  offset  newsprint 
has  been  manufactured  at  fair¬ 
ly  high  moisture  levels  because 
manufacturing  people  felt  this 
would  improve  the  printing 
properties  of  the  paper  on  an 
offset  press. 

However,  Morrie  Shore,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (Wash.)  Columbian  had 
different  ideas.  He  contended 
that  perfectly  acceptable  print¬ 
ing  properties  can  be  achieved 
at  lower  moisture  contents  and 
'  that  low  moisture  paper  would 
definitely  enhance  the  purely 
mechanical  aspects  of  operating 
the  press.  The  Columbian  has  a 
Goss  Metro  press  of  four  units. 

A  carefully  controlled  series 
'  of  test  runs  using  low  moisture 
content  paper  were  conducted 
I  with  the  willing,  but  skeptical, 
help  of  newsprint  technicians 
I  from  Boise  Cascade,  Crofton, 

I  Crown  Zellerbach  and  Powell 
j  River-Alberni.  The  results 
j  turned  skeptics  into  believers : 

(1)  The  overall  running  abil- 
I  ity  with  the  low  moisture  paper 
j  was  greatly  improved  over  that 
I  of  regular  moisture  paper. 

(2)  Rub  off  from  printed 
I  sheets  was  greatly  reduced  and 

this  eliminated  wire  marks 
from  the  conveyor  wires, 
i  (3)  Delivery  from  the  folder 


Letterpress  &  Certified  Dry  Mats 
speak  up  for  quality  . . . 


letterpress 
is  today! 


Nothing  is  more  alive  than  letterpress 
today  with  its  sharper  halftones  and  precise 
type  pages.  This  is  true  for  long,  economical 
runs,  or  for  shorter  ones.  The  function  of 
Certified  Dry  Mats  is  to  protect  the  best  of 
letterpress  via  quality  reproduction.  You 
save  time,  you  produce  more.  Letterpress  is 
the  real  thing  and  so  are  Certified  Dry  Mats! 


Certified  Diy  Mat  Corporation,  Dept  P,  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


PUBLISHER  Willard  C.  Worcester  (right)  and  staffer  Ed  Etheridge 
inspect  output  from  Muncie  Newspapers'  newly  installed  Fototronic 
1200  phototypesetter. 
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Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


Letterflex’s 
metal-backed 
plates  on-line 

The  Macomb  Daily,  a  55,000 
six-day  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan,  has  re¬ 
placed  their  100  percent  en¬ 
graving/stereotype  process  with 
a  Letterflex  System. 

This  total  conversion  marks 
the  first  adoption  of  the  new 
metal  back  Letterflex  plates 
with  a  complete  plate  mounting 
and  mechanical  lockup  system 
incorporating  built-in  registra¬ 
tion.  additional  attention  was  now  efits  of  positive  registration 

Earlier  users,  such  as  the  given  to  platemaking  where  en-  and  mechnical  lockup.  Rollers 
South  Bend  Tribune,  the  San  graving  costs  and  working  con-  and  new  packing  were  ob- 

Diego  Union-Tribune  and  the  ditions  were  constant  problems,  tained,  and  on  November  7,  fol- 

Bucks  Comity  Courier  Times  The  Macomb  management  lowing  the  Saturday  evening 

pioneered  various  components  visited  the  Bucks  County  press  run,  the  new  systems 
of  this  new  plate  system,  but  Courier  Times,  the  first  totally  were  started  up  for  trials  on 
this  is  the  first  time  all  ’com-  Letterflex  newspaper.  This  vis-  Sunday. 

ponents  have  been  put  to-  it  demonstrated  the  basic  sim-  Monday  afternoon  the 

gether.  plicity  of  the  photocomposi-  Daily  went  to  press  with  Let- 

The  Macomb  Daily  is  owned  tion/Letteidlex  System — good  teidlex.  “Many  jobs  were  new 
by  the  McKee  family.  The  pa-  working  conditions,  open  floor  staff  and  much  work  re- 

per  services  Mt.  Clemens,  space  and  minimum  staff.  Sub-  mains  to  be  done,  but  the  pro- 
Michigan,  and  the  northern  De-  sequently,  the  Mt.  Clemens  duct  from  day-one  has  shown 
troit  suburbs.  Looking  for  sav-  management  analyzed  their  ex-  an  improvement  in  both  final 
ings  from  photocomposition,  the  isting  costs  and  compared  them  product  quality  and  production 
Macomb  management,  early  in  with  the  Lettei-flex  System.  methods,”  the  paper’s  manage- 

1969,  installed  three  Photon  The  Letterflex  System  was  ment  said. 

713-10’s  in  their  composing  ordered  in  late  August,  and  a  ^ 

room.  plan  for  implementation  formu- 

Although  savings  had  been  lated.  The  new  metal  back  plate  Domtar  appoints 

achieved  in  the  composing  room  became  available  with  the  ben-  g3jgg  respresentative 

Announcement  was  recently 
made  by  G.  D.  Reilly,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  manager  of  the  News¬ 
print  Division  of  Domtar  Pulp 
and  Paper  Inc.,  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Daniel  P.  Campbell  as 
sales  representative  in  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  states  area. 

Campbell  has  had  fifteen 
years’  experience  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  primarily  as  a 
sales  engineer  with  press  manu¬ 
facturing  firms.  Beginning  his 
business  career  with  Walter 
Scott  &  Company,  he  w-as  with 
that  firm  for  five  years  until 
leaving  for  a  tour  of  duty  with 
the  Army. 

Vk  as  with  WcmhI 

After  the  service  he  joined 
the  Wood  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation  and  spent  ten 
years  as  a  sales  engineer  for 
Wood  on  the  East  Coast. 

Prior  to  joining  Domtar,  he 
was  with  R.  Hoe  and  Company 
as  a  sales  engineer  assigned  to 
their  midwest  office.  In  his  new 
capacity  at  Domtar,  Campbell 
will  work  directly  with  regional 
manager.  Jack  McHugh,  and 
represent  Domtar  Newsprint  in 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Dela- 

ON  THE  PRESS  the  Letterflex  metal-backed  plate*  get  an  adjust-  Washington,  DC,  Virgin- 

ment  by  a  prasiman.  North  and  South  Carolina. 
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NOT  LIKE  THE  OLD  DAYS,  two  engraving-room  personnel  operate 
the  Macomb  Daily's  Letterflex  equipment  under  conditions  that  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  paper's  old  hot-type  operation. 


Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected. 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weekend  moves. 
Mailroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 
service. 

New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (212)  675-5100. 

Connecticut:  (203)  878-3535 
Canada:  (416)  889-8686 
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Paper  report  sees  drop 
in  N.  American  demand 


A  remarkable  difference  be¬ 
tween  current  growth  of  de¬ 
mand  for  newsprint  in  North 
America  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  shown  by  the  latest 
sun'ey,  “Newsprint  Data: 
1970”,  released  by  the  Canadi¬ 
an  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 
F'or  1970  there  is  an  estimated 
decrease  of  about  two  percent 
in  the  needs  of  North  American 
consumers  while  total  demand 
overseas  is  expected  to  show 
growth  of  nearly  five  percent 
or  one-half  million  tons.  The 
result  has  been  a  disappointing 
year  for  North  .\merican  news¬ 
print  mills  whose  market  is 


mainly  on  this  continent. 

The  survey  points  out  that 
the  wide  divergence  shown  this 
year  for  market  conditions  in 
the  two  areas  is  abnormal  and 
much  greater  than  would  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  their  growth 
trends  of  recent  years.  These 
show  average  increases  of 
about  320,000  tons  in  North 
America  and  480,000  elsewheie 
making  an  average  increase  of 
800,000  tons  per  year  in  world¬ 
wide  demand.  For  1970  the  es¬ 
timated  actual  increase  is  320,- 
000  for  all  markets. 

The  apparent  increase  in 
world  capacity  for  1970 


amounts  to  835,000  tons  which 
is  considerably  more  than  the 
320,000-ton  increase  in  demand 
but  not  much  different  from  the 
average  annual  increase  of  800,- 
000  shown  by  the  trend  of 
world  demand. 

Productive  capacity  of  mills 
in  the  three  main  areas  serving 
international  markets  has  been 
adjusted  downward  to  record 
more  realistically  their  poten¬ 
tial  in  today’s  markets.  The  to¬ 
tal  reduction  affecting  mills  in 
Canada,  Scandinavia  and  the 
United  States  amounts  to  760,- 
000  tons  for  1969  and  a  similar 
quantity  for  1970. 

Total  world  demand 

Total  w'orld  demand  for 
newsprint  in  1970  is  estimated 
at  nearly  23  million  tons  and 
total  productive  capacity  at 
nearly  25  million,  thus  indica¬ 


ting  roughly  two  million  tons  or 
eight  percent  of  reserve  capaci¬ 
ty.  It  is  pointed  out  that  be¬ 
cause  of  delivery  costs  over 
long  distances  some  of  this  re- 
seiwe  capacity  would  be  avail¬ 
able  on  a  practical  basis  only  to 
regular  or  neighlwring  cus¬ 
tomers.  Nevertheless  ample  ca¬ 
pacity  seems  available  to 
provide  for  normal  growth  and 
also  for  another  of  the  ex¬ 
plosive  up-turns  which  have 
been  characteristic  of  North 
American  publishers’  demand 
in  the  past. 

For  1971  a  modest  increase 
of  175,000  tons  has  been  fore¬ 
cast  in  North  American  de¬ 
mand,  accompanied  by  a  much 
larger  increase  of  about  601,000 
elsewhere.  Compared  with  this 
total  of  776,000  tons  in  demand, 
the  expected  increase  of  world 
capacity  is  1,059,000  tons,  of 
which  474,000  are  in  North 
America  and  588,000  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Contributing  to 
the  increase  in  North  America 
are  three  new  machines  in 
Canada,  located  at  Baie 
Comeau,  Que.,  Rothesay,  N.  B. 
and  Port  Hawkesbury,  N.  S. 
Following  the  completion  of  the 
mill  at  De  Ridder,  La.,  in  May 
1970  no  new  machines  are  due 
to  start  in  the  United  States 
until  1972. 

Projection  of  current  growth 
rates  indicates  world  demand 
of  about  26.3  million  tons  in 
1975,  of  w'hich  12.3  million  will 
be  in  North  America.  Listed 
projects  suggest  that  capacity 
will  be  available  to  supply  it 
but  more  construction  will  be 
needed,  some  of  it  in  Canada. 
Its  location  will  depend  upon 
physical  and  geographical  fea¬ 
tures  and  government  policy 
regarding  taxation  and  other 
regulations. 

Copies  of  Newsprint  Data: 
1970  are  available  from  the 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As¬ 
sociation,  Sun  Life  Building, 
Montreal. 

Mergenthaler  iiameg 
V.I.P.  sales  manager 

Paul  S.  Chisholm,  vicepres¬ 
ident-domestic  sales  for  Mer¬ 
genthaler  Linotype  Co.,  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Johr  ' Heiden- 
reich  has  been  a* minted  sales 
project  manager  for  the  V.I.P. 
(Variable  Input  Phototypeset¬ 
ter).  Heidenreich  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  market  planning, 
sales  and  promotion  of  the 
V.I.P. 

For  21  years,  Heidenreich  has 
been  in  the  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try,  19  of  them  with  the  Fair- 
child  Graphic  Equipment  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation.  Also, 
he  served  as  product  manager 
for  Wood  Industries. 


Model  S-1500.  This  new  Saxmayer 
Model  S-1500  introduces  the  latest 
in  newspaper  twine  tying  equipment 
complete  with  a  feeder-pacer  unit 
which  controls  the  newspaper  bun¬ 
dles  feeding  into  the  machine.  The 
S-1500  paces,  ties  and  ejects  bun¬ 
dles  of  all  heights  from  3"  to  18". 

Model  EM.  Handy  and  speedy  for 
single  rolled  paper  tying.  Portable, 
fully  automatic  (electric)  bench 
model.  Widely  used  in  newspaper 
mail  rooms  and  news  agencies. 
Available  with  12V  electrical  system 
for  use  in  trucks.  Its  versatility  is  un¬ 
matched. 

Model  S-1100.  This  heavy  duty 
Saxmayer  tyer  is  portable,  mounted 
on  casters.  Easy  to  operate.  Ties 
bundles  2"  to  20"  high  and  of  un- 


SAXMAYER 
twine  tyers 
help  you 
avoid 
maiiroom 
tie-ups! 


Model  SRB 


limited  length  in  less  than  2  seconds. 
Uses  modern  plastic  or  sisal  twines; 
is  self-adjusting  to  bundle  size; 
ties  bundles  of  any  shape.  Needs 
only  32"  wide  x  38"  deep  floor  space 
and  stands  only  60"  high.  44"  wide 
table  top  is  optional.  Ideally  suited 
for  club  rolls,  single  copy  or 
stand-by. 

Model  SRB.  General  purpose  man¬ 
ual  feed  tyer  with  heavy  duty  pneu¬ 
matic  compressor  clamp.  Portable, 
with  casters.  Floor  brake. 


TWINE  BEATS  WIRE 

...  for  cost  savings  and 
safety  in  tying  newspaper 
bundles.  Scraps  of  twine 
cause  no  problem  in  re¬ 
processing  waste  paper 
or  carrier  handling.  Ask 
for  cost  data. 


Write  today.  A  Saxmayer 
Specialist  wili  give  you 
fuil  detaiis  about  a  Sax¬ 
mayer  Tyer  to  fit  your 
maiiroom. 


Sefving  Newspapers  Since  1912. 

AXMAYER 


TYING  EQUIPMENT 


NATIONAl  BUNDLE  TVER  CO./  BlisslitM.  Michifin  4922* 

A.DIVISION  OF  SOS  CONSOLIOATCO.  INC 
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John  Deere. 

:  Good  reason  for 

leadership. 


If  .» 


These  numbers  have  no  meaning 
to  many  of  us.  To  farmers,  though, 
they  immediately  indicate  tractors 
and  their  respective  horsepowers. 
New  John  Deere  tractors.  ; 

Each  over  jOO  horsepower. 

These  higher-horsepower  tractors 
are  the  latest  in  the  long  line  of 
equipment  that  satisfies  the  ever- 
changing  term  market. 

Farrners  ask  for  over-1 00- 
horsepoweij  tractors  because 
agriculture  jnust  meet  demands  of 
1971  and  the  future.  It’s  a 
conscious  desire  on  their  part. 

The  continuing  need  for  power 
equipment  :and  matching  , 
agricultural!  technology  was  first 
satisfied  by  the  change  from  horses 
to  internal:;Combustibn  engines. 

Still  in'*evolution,  the  need  is 
reason  enough  for  John  Deere,  ^ 
the  world’s  leading  producer  of 


agricultural  equipment,  to  satisfy 
demands  that  echo  the  farmer 
and  the  market,  and  project  the^ 
future  of  farm  technology. 

This  year,  new  tractors,  new 
;  combines,  other  new  and  improved 
I  agricultural  equipment  meet  today’s 
I  demand.  Tomorrow,  John  Deere 
'  Will  me^t  the  demand  a^in,  with 
fervor  and  technology 'equal  to 
-the  times. 

John  Deere  ajso  manufactures 
Industrial  and  La\^h  and  Garden 
Consumer  Products  —  always 
abreast  of  the  times. 

If  you  need  inforrrllition  or  ' 
photographs  for  your  story- — and 
we  can  help  —  write  Public 
Relations  Department,  Deere  & 
Company,  Moline,  Illinois  61265, 
or  telephone  309/792-4181. 

GOOD  REASON  FOR  LEADERSHIP. 


DEERE  &  COMPANY 


IMoline,  Illinois  61265 


Mexico  inauguration 
has  press  pop-eyed 


By  Charles  H.  Green 

One  hundred  fifty-five  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  were  ac¬ 
credited  to  cover  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  Luis  Echeverria  as 
president  of  Mexico  in  Mexico 
City  and  they  found  waiting 
for  them  one  of  the  most  fan¬ 
tastic  press  centers  ever  set  up 
for  a  political  story. 

The  press  center  operation 
took  up  almost  the  whole  mez¬ 
zanine  of  Mexico  City’s  Fiesta 
Palace  Hotel  and  turned  out  to 


inauguration  coverage — the  one 
in  the  hotel,  another  in  the  na¬ 
tional  auditorium  where  the 
ceremony  took  place  and  still 
another  in  the  airport  where 
official  delegates  from  more 
than  80  countries  arrived. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  an  ac¬ 
curate  estimate  of  what  the 
press  operation  cost  the  Mex¬ 
ican  government.  But  the  toll, 
if  calculated  on  a  commercial 
basis,  would  be  very  high.  The 


presidents  is  a  peaceful,  pleas¬ 
ant  experience. 

The  government  communica¬ 
tions  ministry  arranged  for  live 
satellite  and  microwave  televi¬ 
sion  coverage  of  the  event  for 
any  country  which  wanted  it. 
This  way  they  almost  covered 
the  world  with  the  president’s 
inaugural  address. 

There  were  25  long  distance 
telephone  booths  in  the  main 
press  center  which  handled 
more  than  800  calls  to  various 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the 
calls  abroad  lasted  more  than 
an  hour.  There  were  akso  10 
long  distance  booths  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  press  center. 

Precise  figures  were  not 
available  on  the  number  of 
Telex  messages  or  stories  han- 


leases  and  arranged  tours  of 
Mexican  tourist  attractions. 
James,  who  for  many  years 
was  Mexico  correspondent  for 
the  Newhouse  newspapers,  now 
lives  in  Acapulco.  Lorden  is 
president  of  RKL  and  Associ¬ 
ates,  a  Mexico  City  based  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm  which  earlier 
this  year  won  the  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  Society  of  America  Anvil 
Award  for  arranging  a  tour  of 
100  European  journalists  to 
Mexico  to  meet  with  govern¬ 
ment  and  tourism  officials.  The 
September,  1069,  visit  resulted 
in  395  articles  published  about 
Mexico  in  Europe. 

(The  writer  ivorks  for  the 
Associated  Press  in  Mexico 
City.) 


be  an  amazingly  efficient  oper¬ 
ation. 

Fausto  Zapata,  a  29-year-old 
former  World  Press  Institute 
scholar  at  McAllister  College, 
had  overall  charge  of  the  oper¬ 
ation.  He  was  coordinator  of 
communications  during  Echev- 
erria’s  campaign  and  two  days 
after  the  Dec.  1  inauguration 
Echeverria  created  a  new  sub 
cabinet  post  for  him  as  vice- 
minister  of  the  presidency  in 
charge  of  communications. 

There  were  actually  three 
press  centers  set  up  for  the 


correspondents  could  telephone 
or  Telex  their  stories  anywhere 
in  the  world  without  charge. 

Everything  free 

They  had  free  transporta¬ 
tion,  food  and  soft  drinks,  tour 
of  the  countryside,  thousands  of 
words  of  information  at  their 
fingertips  and  almost  instant 
access  to  any  government 
official  they  wanted  to  inter¬ 
view.  Mexico,  apparently,  was 
trying  to  prove  to  everyone 
that  this  is  one  Latin  .American 
country  where  a  change  in 


died  on  the  20  free  Telex  ma¬ 
chines  at  the  main  press  center 
or  the  five  at  the  auditorium. 
But  the  machines  were  occu¬ 
pied  much  of  the  time.  The 
communications  ministry  pro¬ 
vided  24-hour  seiwice  and  no 
delays  in  transmission  were  re¬ 
ported. 

There  were  100  typewriters 
and  desks  in  the  main  press 
center,  20  at  the  auditorium 
and  10  at  the  airport. 

The  press  centers,  with  Mau- 
ro  Jimenez  as  Zapata’s  assis¬ 
tant,  employed  a  total  of  86 


Wood  board  elects 
four  new  members 

The  Wood  Industries  board 
of  directors  on  November  30 
elected  four  new  members  in¬ 
cluding  a  vicepresident,  and  a 
vicepresident/ treasurer. 

James  R.  Hutton  was  elected 
vicepresident  and  Roger  W.  Sh¬ 
erman,  was  elected  vicepres¬ 
ident/treasurer.  In  addition 
Albert  Boczar  was  elected  to 
the  post  of  controller  and 
Thomas  P.  Bruno  was  voted  as¬ 
sistant  treasurer. 


direct  employes,  among  them 
telephone  operators.  Telex  oper¬ 
ators,  people  to  man  the  copy¬ 
ing  machines  and  those  to  as¬ 
sist  television  crews. 

The  government  constructed 
a  complete  television  news  set 
in  a  meeting  room  near  the 
main  press  center  which  was 
used  for  an  average  of  10  in¬ 
terviews  a  day  for  five  days. 
Three  Mexico  City  stations 
made  live  transmissions  of  reg¬ 
ular  news  shows  from  the  set. 

A  security  corps  of  20  men 
was  not  included  in  the  total 
number  of  employes  nor  were 
the  waiters  at  the  hotel  who 
manned  the  soft  drink-coffee- 
sandwich  counter  around  the 
clock. 

The  copying  machines  turned 
out  5,000  advance  copies  of 
Echeverria’s  speech  in  English, 
French  and  Spanish.  This  staff 
also  delivered  4,700  other  co¬ 
pies  in  the  three  languages 
of  announcements,  backgrounds, 
biographies  and  other  data. 

Two  American-born  men  vrere 
involved  in  the  operation  as 
special  assistants  to  Zapata. 
They  were  Daniel  James,  an 
author  and  newsman,  and  Rich¬ 
ard  K.  Lorden,  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man.  They  gave  the  Mex¬ 
ican  technical  assistance,  as¬ 
sisted  the  foreign  press,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  cars  to  deliver  film 
and  tapes  to  the  airport, 

prepared  invitations,  news  r 


The  board  also  re-elected 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
They  are,  Daniel  McColley, 
chairman  of  the  board  and 
president;  four  vicepresidents, 
Richard  G.  Grifford,  Thomas  E. 
Redstone,  Wayne  "1.  Stanford, 
and  Charles  L.  Wyman. 

William  A.  Silence  was  re¬ 
elected  to  the  post  of  secretary, 
and  two  men,  A.  Bernard  Lin- 
demann  and  Julian  A.  Toro, 
were  elected  assistant  secre¬ 
taries. 

Chas.  T.  Main 
relocates  offices 

The  engineering  firm  Chas. 
T.  Main,  Inc.,  is  moving  to  new 
quarters  in  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  Southeast  Tower  of  the 
Prudential  Center  in  Boston. 

The  Printing  Industry  Divi- 
sion  will  be  located  on  the  fifth 
floor  in  the  new  25-story  office 
building.  Main,  which  has  had 
offices  in  Boston  since  1893  and 
employs  1200  persons,  will  occu¬ 
py  the  first  seven  floors. 

Current  architectural  and  en¬ 
gineering  projects  in  the  Print¬ 
ing  Industry  Division  include: 
the  Arkansas  Gazette;  King¬ 
sport  Press,  Inc.;  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer;  Phoenix  Republic 
and  Gazette;  W.  A.  Krueger 
Company;  Oregon  Statesman- 
Journal;  Philadelphia  Inqtiirer; 
Tampa  Tribune  and  Toronto 
.-Star. 
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They  sure  don’t  make  planes  like  they  used  to. 

But  they  will.  . .  RATTATATATATAT.  Von  Sauerwurst  dove 
out  of  the  sun,  squeezing  burst  after  burst  into  the  twisting,  fleeing 
Sopwith  Camel  below  him.  Even  as  he  banked  away  he  could  see 
the  Britisher’s  wings  begin  to  lose  their  fabric ...” 

Fabric? 

Sure,  that’s  the  way  planes  used  to  be  built.  Covered  with 
cloth.  And  now,  by  gosh,  that’s  the  way  they’re  going  to  build  some 
of  them  again. 

But  this  time  that  cloth  will  be  Super  Cloth.  Tough  enough 
to  take  supersonic  flight. 

They’re  going  to  build  bridges  out  bf  fabric.  Buildings. 
They’ve  already  made  space  suits  and  cars  frorn  it. 

The  fact  is,  textile  research  is  moving  along  so  fast  these 
days  that  in  three  years  almost  a  quarter  of  textile  sales  will  be  of 
products  not  manufactured  today. 

They’re  coming  up  with  ideas  that  no  on^  can  shoot  down. 
AmericanTextile  Manufacturers  Institute,  Johnston 
Building,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28202. 

i 

The  Bettman  Archive  »  *  :  1  ^ 


New  plant  will  triple 
Texas  papers’  space 


WHEN  ITS  NEW  PLANT  IS  OPEN,  sometime  in  early  1971,  the 
Arlington  (Tex.)  Cititen-Journal  will  have  tripled  the  space  it  has  in 
its  current  plant.  The  new  plant  shewn  here  is  an  architect's  model. 


When  the  Arlington  (Tex.) 
Citizen-Journnl  moves  into  its 
new  plant  sometime  early  in 
1971,  the  paper  will  have  three 
times  the  .square  foot  area  it 
has  in  its  current  plant. 

The  new  building,  which  has 
48,000  square  feet  of  area  and 
cost  $900,000,  will  have  “ample” 
executive,  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  areas,  plus  spacious  areas 
for  tape  punching  type  produc¬ 
ing,  camera-plate  making, 
paste-up  work,  and  a  three 
press  arrangement  with  large 
news  print  storage  and  mail- 
room  facilities. 

The  Citizen-Journal,  Inc.,  in 
addition  to  the  C-J,  which  is 
twice-a-week  with  12,000  circu¬ 
lation,  publishes  the  Arlington 
Urban ite,  a  Sunday  free  paper 
with  27,000  circulation;  the  C-J 
Ad-Viser,  a  free  distribution 
supplement  with  36,000  circula¬ 
tion;  the  (irand  Prairie  Urban¬ 
ite,  a  free  paper  which  comes 
out  on  Sundays  and  Wednes¬ 
days  with  17,000  circulation  and 
the  Xortheast  Tarrant  County 
Urbanite,  a  Wednesday  paper 
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with  32,000  circulation. 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram  has  held  the  major 
stock  interest  in  the  Citizen- 
Journal,  Inc.,  since  1964. 

In  addition  to  its  own  publica¬ 
tions  the  Citizen-Journal  also 
prints  some  20  others  and  pro¬ 
duces  circulars  and  pre-print 
sections  for  numerous  custom¬ 
ers  throughout  the  region.  It 
also  operates  a  small,  general 
commercial  printing  operation. 

New  Goss  press 

When  the  new  plant  is  com¬ 
pleted  it  will  be  equipped  with  a 
new  40-page  Goss  Urbanite 
press  with  a  color  deck.  The 
paper’s  present  six-unit  Goss 
Suburban  press  will  be  split 
into  a  two  and  a  four-unit  setup 
with  the  ability  to  run  separate¬ 
ly  or  be  twinned. 

The  plant  sits  on  a  4.5  acre 
site  at  the  western  edge  of  Ar¬ 
lington’s  central  business  dis¬ 
trict.  It  will  contain  a  court- 
garden  area  which  will  be  visi¬ 
ble  through  a  glass  wall  along 
the  executive  wing,  a  principal 
front  to  back  corridor  and  the 
employees’  coffee  shop. 

■The  architectural  firm  of 
Donald  R.  Goss  &  Assoc.,  of  San 
Angelo,  Tex.  designed  the  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  Elbert  Gunn  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  of  Fort  Worth  is 
doing  the  contracting. 


150  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038 


Is  seminar  manager 

Rene  Steiner  is  now  sem¬ 
inar  manager  of  the  Research 
Institute  of  the  International 
Newspaper  &  Color  Association- 
Federation  Internationale  des 
Editeurs  de  Journeaux  et  Pub¬ 
lications.  Steiner  formerly  was 
an  executive  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  European  edition. 


New  software 
program  from 
Digital  Equip. 

A  new  software  package  for 
compiling  newspaper  classified 
advertisements,  requiring  few¬ 
er  keystrokes  for  operation 
than  comparable  packages,  has 
been  announced  for  its  Typeset- 
8  small  computer-based  type¬ 
setting  system  by  Digital 
Equipment  Corporation. 

The  package  includes  such 
features  as  an  alphanumeric 
sorting  capability,  automatic 
advertisement  deletions  and 
skip  processing  capacity.  De¬ 
velopment  of  the  package  was 
aided  by  the  PDP-8  newspaper 
user’s  group.  The  cost  is  $1,- 
500. 

Designated  Classified  .4d  Sto¬ 
rage  II,  the  package  accepts 
paper  tape  output  from  a  DEC 
Typeset-8  hyphenation  and  jus¬ 
tification  program,  sorts  and 
orders  the  advertisements  by 
classification,  and  stores  them 
on  magnetic  DECtape  for  use 
by  typesetting  machines.  A  sin¬ 
gle  DECtape  magnetic  tape 
unit  handles  up  to  1,000  four- 
line  advertisements  or  approx¬ 
imately  three  pages  of  solid-set 
classified  advertisements. 

Unlike  other  software  pack¬ 
ages,  Classified  Ad  Storage  II, 
the  company  said,  sorts  and 
places  each  advertisement  in 
proper  sequence  at  the  same 
time  it  is  stored  on  magnetic 
tape.  The  tape  is  always  ready 
for  transfer  to  paper  tape  for 
input  to  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

Using  the  Classified  Ad  Stor¬ 
age  II  package,  alphanumeric 
sorting  of  advertisements  on 
the  Typeset-8  is  completely  au¬ 
tomatic.  The  program  scans  all 
advertisements  on  a  character- 
by-character  basis  until  a  com¬ 


plete  sort  is  achieved.  Because 
the  user  does  not  have  to  speci¬ 
fy  a  sort  key  each  time  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  is  typed  multiple 
keystrokes  are  .saved  per  adver¬ 
tisement,  reducing  labor  costs. 

The  automatic  kill  feature 
permits  advertisements  to  be 
stored  on  DECtape  and  to  be 
run  or  expired  as  desired  by 
the  operator.  During  the  “up¬ 
date  run”  phase  of  classified 
advertisement,  maintenance 
kills  are  made.  The  .skip  adver¬ 
tisement  feature  insures  that 
ads  slated  for  publication  do 
not  appear  on  an  unspecified 
day. 


Ad  and  sales  rep 
appointed  by  Brown 

Brown  Manufacturing,  Apeco 
Graphic  Products  Group,  has 
named  Virgil  J.  Busto  as  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  a  newly-created  position. 
Busto  was  formerly  with  Con¬ 
solidated  International  Corp., 
in  a  similar  capacity. 

He  is  now  responsible  for  di¬ 
recting  advertising,  publicity, 
direct  mail  and  sales  promotion 
for  the  complete  Brown  graphic 
arts  equipment  line.  Busto  has 
been  associated  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  sales  promotion  field 
for  17  years,  predominantly 
with  graphic  arts  products. 


quence  at  the  same  r»i  .  •  i  i  i 

stored  on  magnetic  Pbolog;  bail  uplield 

tape  is  always  ready  U.  S.  District  Judge  Richard 
er  to  paper  tape  for  R.  Austin  has  upheld  a  rule 
phototypesetting  ma-  banning  cameramen  from  six 
courtroom  floors  of  the  Chicago 
le  Classified  .\d  Stor-  Federal  Building  and  U.  S. 
ickage,  alphanumeric  Courthouse.  At  the  same  time, 
f  advertisements  on  he  declared  unconstitutional  a 
jt-8  is  completely  au-  portion  of  the  rule  barring  pho- 
he  program  scans  all  tography  and  tv  equipment 
lents  on  a  character-  from  other  parts  of  the  build¬ 
er  basis  until  a  com-  ing. 
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What’s  your  contribution  to  a  better 
understanding  of  medicine  and  health? 


1970  MEDICAL  JOURNALISM  AWARDS 


...  to  recognize  JOURNALISM  that  contributes  to  a  better  pub¬ 
lic  understanding  of  medicine  and  health  in  the  United  States. 

(1)  NEWSPAPERS;  For  a  distinguished  news  or  feature  story 
or  series  in  a  United  States  newspaper  of  general  circulation 
published  daily,  Sunday  or  at  least  once  a  week. 

(2)  MAGAZINES:  For  a  distinguished  article  or  articles  in  a 
United  States  magazine  of  general  circula\.ion  published 
weekly,  monthly,  quarterly  or  at  other  regular  intervals.  Sun¬ 
day  magazines  with  nationwide  distribution  will  be  considered 
in  this  category. 

(3)  EDITORIAL;  For  distinguished  editorial  writing  in  a  United 
States  newspaper  of  general  circulation  published  daily,  Sun¬ 
day  or  at  least  once  a  week  or  on  a  U.S.  radio  or  television 
station  or  network. 


(4)  RADIO:  For  distinguished  reporting  on  medicine  or  health 
on  a  United  States  radio  station  or  network. 

(5)  TELEVISION:  For  distinguished  reporting  on  medicine  or 
health  on  a  United  States  television  station  or  network. 

The  awards  will  not  be  given  for  work,  however  excellent,  that 
involves  primarily  the  relaying  of  medical  knowledge  to  the 
medical  profession  and  to  allied  professions.  Members  of  the 
medical  profession,  medical  associations  and  their  employees 
are  not  eligible. 

AWARDS  AND  PRESENTATIONS 


The  award  in  each  of  the  five  categories  will  consist  of  $1 ,000 
and  an  appropriately  inscribed  plaque.  The  awards  will  be 
presented  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  selected  by  the  Awards 
Committee. 


The  American  Medical  Association’s 
1970  Medical  Journalism 
Awards  in  . . .  Newspapers, 
Magazines,  Editorials, 

Radio,  and  Television. 


CIRCULATION 


Odd  device  monitors 
newspaper  delivery 


When  the  morning  edition  of 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  Star 
hits  a  certain  front  porch  mail¬ 
box  a  light  comes  on  in  the 
kitchen  signaling  the  paper  has 
arrived. 

The  device  was  built  by  E.  J. 
Bambrick  who  said  he  wanted 
to  save  trips  to  the  porch 
checking  to  see  if  the  paper  had 
come. 

Bambrick,  director  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  for  district  150 
.schools,  said  the  basket  is  alumi¬ 
num  and  painte<l  white  to 
match  the  house.  “I  chose  alumi¬ 
num  so  it  wouldn’t  rust.” 

The  base  of  the  basket  has 
a  Iwttom  which  when  the  paper 
hits  it,  trips  an  electronic 
mercury  switch  which  turns  on 
a  six-watt  light  bulb  in  the 
kitchen,  the  light  is  by  the 
table  and  can  be  seen  easily. 

The  special  basket  is  the 
latest  among  several  electronic 
devices  made  by  Bambrick,  who 
said  his  knowledge  came 
thiough  courses  taken  in  col¬ 
lege  and  teaching  electronics 
in  high  school.  “Now  it’s  a 
hobby  with  me  since  I’m  no 
longer  teaching.” 

Some  of  his  other  gadgets 
include  a  revolving  bird  feeder 
in  the  backyard  which  prevents 
snow  from  getting  into  food. 
The  feeder  operates  on  ball 
bearings  and  holds  up  to  10 
pounds.  “My  wife  and  I  enjoy 
sitting  in  the  kitchen  and 
watching  the  birds  at  the 
feeder.” 

His  love  for  birds  is  also 
shown  by  a  birdbath  which  he 
fixed  so  that  water  automatic¬ 
ally  runs  into  it  for  10  minutes 
every  day.  “This  way  we  don’t 


have  to  be  here  to  be  sure  the 
birds  get  their  water.  It  also 
saves  having  to  go  outside  and 
either  carry  the  water  to  the 
bath  or  hose  it  in.” 

• 

P.O.  embargo  on 
second  elass  mail 

Anticipating  a  nation-wide 
rail  strike,  the  post  office  an¬ 
nounced  at  4  p.m.  Wednesday 
an  immediate  embargo  on  sec¬ 
ond,  third  and  fourth  class  mail 
traveling  more  than  300  miles. 
Only  first  class  and  air  mail 
would  be  accepted. 

Postal  officials  advised  Editor 
&  Pl'BLlSHER  that  copies  of  this 
Dec.  12  issue  being  printed  and 
mailed  from  E&P’s  plant  in 
East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  would 
l)e  accepted  only  for  delivery  in 
New  York  State,  Maryland, 
Delaw'are,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Washington,  I).C. 

e 

Schaleben  to  lecture 

The  University  of  Alabama 
Journalism  Department  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  Arville  Schaleben, 
associate  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  (Wis.)  Journal,  will 
participate  in  the  department’s 
distinguished  lecture  series 
course  on  “The  Social  Re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Press,” 
scheduled  to  begin  in  January. 


George  is  promote<l 

David  R  George  was  named 
Director  of  Public  Relations  of 
Xewsday,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
He  was  formerly  promotion 
manager. 
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J-8chool 
enrollment 
is  up  20% 

Journalism  enrollments  in 
the  nation’s  colleges,  setting  a 
record  for  the  tenth  straight 
year,  increased  more  than  20% 
since  1968,  and  have  tripled 
since  1960. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  a 
foundation  which  encourages 
young  people  to  enter  careers 
in  the  news,  reports  that  33,106 
students  are  currently  enrolled 
in  journalism  departments.  The 
informatioon  is  from  a  survey 
done  for  Journalism  Quarterly 
by  Professor  Paul  V.  Peterson 
of  Ohio  State  University. 

The  1970  enrollment  rep¬ 
resents  an  increase  of  190.6% 
in  eleven  years;  there  were  11,- 
391  students  attending  journal¬ 
ism  departments  in  1960.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of 
junior  and  senior  journalism 
majors  during  the  same  period 
has  been  241%. 

Degrees  up  53% 

The  key  indicator  to  the 
growth  of  journalism  higher 
education  is  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  degrees  awarded.  In 
1970  there  were  54.7%  more 
journali.sm  degrees  awarded 
than  in  1968.  The  journalism 
schools  granted  a  total  of  6,524 
degrees  this  year,  compared  to 
5,573  last  year  and  4,217  two 
years  ago. 

The  surprising  stati.stic  to 
come  from  the  1970  enrollment 
survey  was  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  freshmen  and  so¬ 
phomores  counted  as  journalism 
majors  and  minors  by  the 
schools  of  journalism.  To  coun¬ 
ter  that  decrease  of  .5%,  the 
number  of  juniors  and  seniors 
increased  by  8.6%  in  one  year. 
The  total  increase  in  journal¬ 
ism  enrollments  since  1969  was 
5.9%. 

The  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  junior  and  senior 
journalism  majors  is  thought  to 
be  the  result  of  increased  em¬ 
phasis  in  junior  college  jour¬ 
nalism  programs.  Professor  Pe¬ 
terson,  who  compiled  the  sur¬ 
vey,  says  that  “perhaps  this  is 
.showing  more  and  more  the 
coming  influence  of  the  junior 
college  programs,  where  stu¬ 
dents  are  enrolled  at  that  level 
to  get  their  first  two  years  of 
the  basics  (in  journalism).” 

More  students  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  are  also  enrolled  at  the 
graduate  level  in  journalism. 
The  3,692  graduate  students 
taking  courses  during  the 
1970-71  school  year  represent  a 


foundation  of  Dow  Jones  and 
Co. 

13%  increase  over  a  year  ago. 

Of  these  graduate  students,  355 
are  in  Ph.D.  programs. 

The  University  of  Missouri 
with  180  students  is  the  leader 
in  graduate  school  enroll¬ 
ment.  Northwestern  University 
awarded  132  graduate  degrees 
during  1970,  to  lead  the  nation 
in  this  category.  A  total  of  1,- 
077  students  received  graduate 
degrees  during  1970,  compared 
to  946  last  year. 

Junior,  senior  and  graduate 
level  enrollment  figures  account 
for  21,072  of  all  journalism 
students,  but  it  was  noted  in 
the  survey  that  most  students 
do  not  make  commitments  to 
major  in  any  field  until  their 
junior  year  in  college. 

The  schools  with  junior- 
senior-graduate  enrollments  ex¬ 
ceeding  400  are:  University  of 
Florida  (871),  University  of 
Missouri  (801),  Ohio  Univer-  _ 

sity  (645),  University  of  Texas  I 

at  Austin  (645),  University  of 
Illinois  (598),  University  of 
Georgia  (574),  and  Michigan 
State  University  (541).  Also 
Indiana  University  (519),  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minne.sota  (455), 
University  of  Kansas  (416), 
and  San  Jose  State  College 
(416). 

Schools  were  also  asked  to 
specify  how  many  students  are 
majoring  in  the  various  course 
sequences  in  the  journalism 
field.  At  the  10  schools  with  the 
highest  enrollment,  37.7%  of 
the  students  are  specializing  in 
advertising,  while  28.9%  are 
majoring  in  news-editorial 
courses.  Other  areas  of  study 
include  public  relations 
(14.3%),  radio-television 
(14.1%),  magazine  journalism 
(4.2%),  and  photojournalism 
(.8%). 

Three  reasons  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  advertising  in  journal¬ 
ism  departments  were  listed  by 
Dr.  Warren  K.  Agee,  dean  of 
the  University  of  Georgia 
School  of  Journalism.  Speaking 
November  29,  1969,  to  members 
of  the  Journalism  Education 
Association,  an  organization  of 
high  school  journalism  teach¬ 
ers,  Agee  said  advertising 
careers  appeal  to  students  be¬ 
cause  of  the  creativity  in¬ 
volved,  advertising  positions 
offer  more  money  than  do  other 
journalism  jobs,  and  many  stu- 
('ents  who  are  dissatisfied  with 
highly  statistical  business  ad¬ 
ministration  courses  are 
switching  to  journalism  adver¬ 
tising  because  “it  appears  to 
them  to  be  more  of  an  art  than 
a  science.” 

Enrollment  information  from 
the  nation’s  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  reported  each  year  by 
The  Newspaper  Fund,  a 
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LAWYER  HAPPY. 


Our  lawyer.  A  real  stickler  on  usage  and  procedures 
when  it  connes  to  our  trade-marks  “Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke.” 

You  can’t  zing  one  by  this  guy.  At  the 
advertising  agency  for  Coca-Cola, 
copywriters  live  in  fear  of  him.  Art  directors 
tear  up  magnificent  layouts  in  anticipation 
of  his  red  pencil.  Creative  directors  cry 
like  babies  at  the  very  thought  of  his 
revisions. 

Maybe  our  lawyer  isn’t  happy.  Maybe 
if  he  were  happier,  we’d  be  happier.  You 
could  help.  You  could  try  to  make  him 
smile.  How?  Here’s  the  bit: 

We’ve  got  this  rule.  It’s  inviolate, 
asked  you  to  treat  our  trade-marks 
tender  loving  care. The  rule  is:  ALWAYS 
CAPITALIZED,  NEVER  PLURALIZED,  NEVER  POSSESSIVE. 

(Incidentally,  our  lawyer  has  that  famous  motto  scratched  into  the 
Inside  of  his  contact  lenses.) 

Please,  please  remember  it.  Our  alert  lawyer  will  love  you  and  we’ll 
love  you.  Our  lawyer  might  even  smile  at  you  when  passing  you  In  the 
street. Thank  you  for  your  help. 

Your  reward?  A  rich  one.  Have  a  Coke. 

It’s  the  real  thing.  Coke. 


I 


You  remember.  We’ve  always 
“Coca-Cola”  and  “Coke”  with 


*Coc»Cola”  and  “Coke**  are  registered  trade>marks  which  Identify  the  same  product  of  The  Coca^ota  Company. 


Another  utility  trims 
co-op  ad  allowances 


Crowther 

{continued  from  luif/e  lo) 


“He  made  it  on  his  own.  I 
don’t  blame  him  for  resenting 
that  ‘John  Crowther.  Bosley 
Crother’s  son’  introduction.” 

The  Crowthers  have  an  older 
■son,  Bosley  III,  general  counsel 
for  American  Gas  Association, 
and  their  third  son,  Jefferson, 
2),  has  gone  into  banking  after 
graduating  from  New  York 
U  niversity  this  past  spring. 

Florence  and  Bosley  met  at 
the  Times.  She  was  assistant  to 
the  syndicate  manager,  but  had 
moved  to  CBS  by  the  time  they 
were  married.  She  is  now  a 
literary  agent  as.sociated  wdth 
Blanche  Gaines  in  New  York. 
Her  first  novel  sale  was  “Tell 
Me  That  You  Love  Me,  Junic 
Moon.” 

The  Crowthers  share  interest 
in  scouting  out  the  good  tale. 
"The  story  is  never  dead,” 
affirms  the  fellow’  who  ought  to 
know.  He  may  w'ell  have  seen 
more  plots,  and  non-plots,  un¬ 
fold  on  the  silver  screen  than 
any  man  alive. 


The  Maryland  Public  Service 
Commission  issued  regulations 
this  week  flatly  prohibiting  the 
state’s  19  gas  and  electric  utili¬ 
ties  from  paying  part  of  the 
cost  of  advertising  to  home  de¬ 
velopers. 

In  October,  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Utility  Commission  or¬ 
dered  utilities  under  its  juris¬ 
diction  to  stop  promoting  their 
respective  energy  as  superior 
to  the  other  and  lowered  the 
cooperative  ad  payments  to 
builder.s  and  Realty  promoters 
to  50%  or  less  (E&P,  October 
10,  Ad-ventures). 

Under  the  Mar>'land  commis¬ 
sion’s  order,  which  takes  effect 
January  1,  gas  and  electric 
companies  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  offer  rebates,  advertis¬ 
ing  cash  allowances,  bonus  or 
credits  as  inducements  for  the 
installation  of  electric  rather 
than  gas  appliances,  or  for  a 
combination  of  both  rather  than 
oil. 

Still  allowed 

The  ruling  permits  the  utilit¬ 
ies  to  continue  to  make  co¬ 


operative  advertising  al¬ 
lowances  to  appliance  dealers 
up  to  50%  of  the  cost.  The  reg¬ 
ulation  also  allows  companies 
to  conduct  their  own  advertis¬ 
ing  programs  under  their  own 
names. 

The  prohibition  of  co-op  cash 
allowances  to  developers  will 
cut-off  large  source  of  advertis¬ 
ing  revenues.  During  the 
course  of  a  series  of  eight  re¬ 
cent  hearings  on  the  rebates, 
several  of  the  utilities  admitted 
that  they  had  alloted  millions 
of  dollars  in  credits  annually  to 
builders  to  promote  the  use  of 
one  particular  energy  source 
over  another. 

The  Potomac  Electric  Power 
Co.,  which  serves  suburban 
Maryland  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  admitted  that  it  al¬ 
lowed  some  large  builders  al- 
low’ances  amounting  to  about 
$500  a  home. 

Representatives  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Gas  and  Electric  Compan¬ 
ies  testified  that  until  recently 
it  had  offered  cash  allowances 
to  builders  ranging  from  $5  to 
$20  per  house  if  they  installed 
electric.  The  gas  company  also 
allowed  builders  and  retailers 
up  to  $300  in  shared  ad  costs. 

According  to  the  order  re¬ 
leased  by  the  commission,  all 
the  utilities  in  the  state  will  be 
required  to  file  a  listing  of  the 
promotional  practices  it  uses. 
All  of  the  practices  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  commis¬ 
sion  and  can  also  be  ordered 
stopped  on  the  complaint  of  an 
individual. 


RETIRED — Philip  D.  Adler,  long-lime 
publisher  and  president  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Times  Democrat,  has  turned 
over  the  duties  of  publisher  to  Henry 
B.  Hook.  Mr.  Adler  retired  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  newspapers  last  January. 


Further  cut 
in  ranks  of 
press  seen 

Unless  productivity  increases, 
a  further  decline  in  the  number 
of  newspapers  will  not  be  sur¬ 
prising,  according  to  William  F. 
Knowland,  editor  and  publisher, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 

For  newspapers  must  main¬ 
tain  a  viable  economic  base  if 
they  are  to  serve  effectively, 
the  former  U.  S.  Senator  told 
the  California  Press  Association 
in  listing  five  factors  of  major 
concern  to  publishers. 

There  are  greater  increases 
with  each  contract  signed,  he 
emphasized.  Problems  include 
lack  of  concern,  bogus  and  long 
chapel  meetings,  Knowland  said 
in  pointing  to  today’s  stresses. 

Advancing  co^ts 

The  newspaper’s  vast  re¬ 
quirements  for  capitol  and  ad¬ 
vancing  costs  of  newsprint  also 
were  placed  above  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  other  media  in  Know- 
land’s  alignment  of  special  con¬ 
cerns. 

Added  to  these  is  the  need  to 
adjust  to  today’s  citizenry,  as 
the  populations  of  communities 
are  changing  continually,  said 
the  publisher  w’ho  recently 
joined  with  executives  of  four 
other  Northern  California 
dailies  in  negotiations  which 
provided  a  $68-per-person  pack¬ 
age  over  a  32  month  period 
(E&P,  Nov.  28.) 

Knowland  professed  little 
concern  over  press  criticism. 
Having  dished  it  out,  newspa¬ 
pers  should  be  able  to  take  it, 
he  observed,  adding:  “If  we  al¬ 
low  ourselves  to  be  intimidated, 
we  are  not  worthy  of  our  heri¬ 
tage.” 

Clinton  preside!* 

J.  Hart  Clinton,  San  Mateo 
Times,  presided  at  CPA’s  100th 
annuall  winter  conference.  Car- 
roll  W.  Parcher,  Glendale  News- 
Press  was  elected  his  successor 
as  president. 

The  late  James  A.  Guthrie, 
who  advanced  to  the  publisher- 
ship  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun-Times  in  a  career  begun  as 
a  high  school  correspondent, 
was  the  association’s  15th  selec¬ 
tion  to  California’s  Newspaper 
Hall  of  Fame. 

Guthrie’s  w’ork  in  building  the 
S-T,  now  a  Gannett  Newspaper, 
was  acclaimed  by  Parcher, 
chairman  of  the  judging  com¬ 
mittee.  The  plaque  describing 
his  father’s  career  was  accepted 
by  his  son,  James  K.  Guthrie, 
former  S-T  publisher. 


.And  Bosley  Crowther,  critic, 
i.s  very  much  alive  and  happy 
in  New  York. 


ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 
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How  to  land 
60,000  new  jobs. 


General  Aviation 
Manufacturers  Association 


Delaware  Municipal  Airport.  Delaware.  Ohio 


You  have  a  choice.  You  can  watch  your  town  stagnate 
economically.  Or  you  can  help  stir  up  new  business. 

Often,  the  difference  comes  down  to  one  thing. 

A  community  airport. 

New  airports  attract  new  industries,  keep  present  ones 
thriving. 

If  you  already  have  an  airport,  expanding  it  can  like¬ 
wise  shrink  your  local  unemployment  roster. 

We  could  cite  hundreds  of  examples.  Like  many  Ohio 
communities.  Where  the  local  companies  depend  on  a 
town’s  airport  for  everything  from  air  freight  to  corporate 
transportation. 


In  fact,  60,000  new  jobs  and  $250  million  in  personal 
income  are  attributed  to  the  state’s  new  network  of 
community  airports. 

This  is  the  kind  of  prosperity  your  town  has  to  gain.  Or 
to  lose. 

If  you’d  like  to  land  new  jobs  for  your  community,  we 
can  tell  you  how  to  get  started  on  an  airport.  How  to  get 
the  money  to  do  it.  And  how  to  keep  it  in  harmony  with 
your  area’s  ecology. 

Write  for  information  on  how  to  land  an  airport.  General 
Aviation  Manufacturers  Association,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


PROMOTION 


Pollution  problems 
clear  up  with  kit 


By  George  Wilt 

The  story  of  water  pollution 
is  coming  alive  for  students  in 
the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  area, 
thanks  to  “bonus”  in  the  Ro¬ 
chester  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  Times-Union’s  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  program. 

The  Rochester  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  are  providing  partici¬ 
pants  in  their  NIC  program 
with  a  unique  multi-use  modu¬ 
lar  teaching  aid  on  the  subject 
of  water  pollution,  developed  by 
John  E.  Francis,  a  biology  and 
chemistry  teacher  at  Brighton 
High  School,  for  Educational 
Modules,  Inc.,  a  new  Rochester 
firm. 

The  program,  “Death  of  a 
River,”  includes  11  slides, 
featuring  familiar  local  scenes, 
along  with  a  complete  script  in 
an  accompanying  teacher’s 
guide,  covering  six  different  ar¬ 
eas — from  clean  water  environ¬ 
ment,  to  how  a  sewage  plant 
works. 

The  kit  includes  a  package  of 
chemicals,  from  Bentonite  Clay 
to  methylene  blue,  to  allow 
teachers  to  conduct  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  classroom.  Experi¬ 
ments  include:  “Determination 
of  the  quantity  of  dissolved  ox¬ 
ygen  in  water;  relationship  be¬ 
tween  bacteria  and  water;  clar¬ 
ification  of  water,  and  many 
other  demonstrations. 

The  required  equipment  to 
conduct  all  of  the  experiments 
accompanies  the  chemicals  so 
that  even  the  most  “unscien¬ 
tific”  teacher  can  help  the  class 
with  the  experiments. 

According  to  Paul  Flynn,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  public  ser¬ 
vice  for  Rochester  Gannett 
Newspapers,  the  module  is 
loaned  to  individual  schools  on 
a  48-hour  loan  basis.  Following 
classroom  demonstration,  the 
kit  is  returned  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  office  for  further  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  area. 

Ten  modules  have  been  in 
constant  use  since  October,  and 
have  been  used  by  57  teachers 
to  date,  and  Flynn  reports  a 
constant  waiting  list  for  the 
kits. 

One  teacher  reports  that 
“our  classes  have  taken  to  the 
problems  of  pollution  like  ducks 
take  to  unpolluted  water.” 

*  *  * 

FASHION— The  New  York 
News  is  promoting  fashion  ad¬ 
vertising  with  a  16-page  tabloid 


tucked  into  a  bright,  magenta 
cover  headlined  “Fashions  in 
the  News.”  The  insert  promotes 
the  News’  fashion,  beauty  and 
society  editors,  shows  typical 
pages  and  reprints  of  columns 
and  features,  and  includes  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  News  “Mini-Midi 
Poll”  of  skirt  lengths.  (News 
readers  showed  an  overwhel¬ 
ming  preference  —  83%  —  for 
skirts  above  the  knee).  The 
promotion  also  tells  about  the 
Katz  Report,  a  study  of  wom¬ 
en’s  motivations  and  practices 
in  the  purchase  of  apparel. 

♦  ♦  * 

SCHOLARSHIPS— A  $60,- 
000,  five-year  journalism  schol¬ 
arship  and  fellowship  program 
beginning  with  the  1971-72 
school  year  has  been  announced 
by  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  publisher,  said 
the  new  program  follows  a 
somewhat  similar  five-year 
scholarship  schedule  for  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  journalism 
students  which  will  be  corn- 
plated  in  the  1970-71  academic 
year.  The  new  program  offers 
two  annual  $1,500  national  fel¬ 
lowships,  one  awarded  by  the 
Star  and  one  by  the  Tribune,  to 
college  graduates  registered  at 
accredited  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  working  specified  sub¬ 
ject  areas,  plus  $500  to  each  of 
the  two  fellowship  winners’ 
schools. 

The  program  also  includes  10 
annual  scholarships  of  $500 
each  to  selected  seniors  or 
graduate  students  at  specified 
schools  of  journalism  and  an 
annual  two-day  seminar  in 
Minneapolis  for  the  ten  win¬ 
ners.  The  $1,500  fellowships 
are  designed  to  encourage  indi¬ 
vidual  study  and  development 
in  specific  subject  areas. 

In  1971,  the  Star  will  award 
a  fellowship  to  a  student  con¬ 
centrating  on  business  or 
economic  reporting,  and  the 
Tribune’s  fellowship  will  go  to 
a  student  specializing  in  envi¬ 
ronmental  problems. 

*  *  * 

ELEVEN — The  Iowa.  City 
Press-Citizen  published  a  full- 
page  promotion  ad  featuring  a 
photo  of  a  local  family  with 
eleven  boys  that  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Press-Citizen’s 
carrier  program.  Copy  adds 
that  the  bovs  have  walked  hun¬ 


dreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
since  they  started  as  carriers 
in  1957. 


MAP — The  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesynan-Rei'iew  and  Daily 
Chronicle's  latest  mailing  piece 
is  a  map  of  11  western  states 
made  to  resemble  an  old  trea¬ 
sure  map.  An  attachment  car¬ 
ries  a  promotion  message,  “You 
must  win  the  Spokane  market 
if  you’re  out  to  win  the  West.” 


NEGRO  IN  HISTORY  — 
The  Dallas  Morning  News  has 
reprinted  66  of  the  more  than 
100  biographical  sketches  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  syndicated  column, 
“The  Negro  in  History,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  News  during  1969, 
and  reprinted  them  in  booklet 
form  for  free  distribution  in  the 
schools  in  the  Dallas  area. 


GIFT  SPOTTER  —  A  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer  two-color  pro¬ 
motion  brochure  promotes  a 
“Gift  Spotter”  classified  feature 
to  be  published  on  Thursday’s 
throughout  the  holiday  shopping 


NEIGHBORHOOD  —  “Mad¬ 
ison  Avenue  is  a  tough  neigh¬ 
borhood,”  is  the  startling  head¬ 
line  on  a  New  York  Times  pro¬ 
motion  folder  urging  media  to 
use  the  Times  as  an  ad  medi¬ 
um  to  reach  New  York  agency 
executives.  Cover  art  is  a  bleed 
photo  showing  the  windows  of  a 
midtown  office  tower  that  is  the 
home  of  a  major  ad  shop. 


Dardaiiell  president 
of  PNPA  for  1971 

Edward  L.  Dardanell,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Dardanell  Publications 
Inc.,  Monroeville,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1971.  He  will  take 
office  on  January  1,  succeeding 
Donald  S.  Taylor,  president  of 
the  Bethlehem  Clohe  Times. 
Frank  J.  Blewitt,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scranton  Times, 
was  elected  PNPA  vice- 
president.  He  will  succeed 
Dardanell. 

Richard  A.  Swank,  publisher 
of  the  Duncannon  Record,  was 
re-elected  secretarj’-treasurer. 

E&P  incorrectly  reported 
November  28,  page  42,  that 
Paul  Chalfant,  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald,  had  been  elect¬ 
ed  PNPA  president.  He  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  AP  Association, 
as  E&P  reported  Oct.  31,  page 
38. 


Strike  death 
jurors  find 
man  guilty 

A  member  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Newspaper  Mailers  Union 
has  been  found  guilty  of  mur¬ 
dering  Allan  W’.  Daly,  commu¬ 
nication  systems  official  of  the 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent-Journal. 

The  jury  also  found  Frank  J. 
Thurber  guilty  of  conspiracy, 
first  degree  robbery  and  first 
degree  burglary  in  the  fatal 
July  4  shoottng  of  the  official  of 
the  Marin  County  daily  struck 
by  union  printers  last  January 
5. 

During  the  trial  Thurber,  45, 
contended  he  was  not  involved 
in  Daly’s  death.  The  prosecution 
declared  the  newspaper  mailer 
had  made  a  contract  and  se¬ 
cured  the  gun  used  by  two 
youthful  “hit  men,”  now  in  cus¬ 
tody  of  the  California  Youth 
Authority.  One  has  said  he  was 
the  person  who  actually  shot 
Daly,  whose  home  previously 
had  been  subjected  to  fire  bom¬ 
bing  attempts. 

The  newspaper  has  continued 
to  publish  regularly  since  it  was 
struck  by  the  printers,  whose 
contract  expired  in  April,  1969. 
An  I-J  spokesman  this  month 
reiterated  the  newspaper’s  re¬ 
jection  of  arbitration  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  principle. 

The  strike  has  been  marked 
by  successive  demonstrations, 
hundreds  of  tire  slashings,  win¬ 
dow  damage  to  the  plant  and  to 
the  stores  of  advertisers  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  $250,000, 
stench  bombings  and  confronta¬ 
tions  between  law  officers  and 
outsiders,  the  I-J  reports. 

While  one  employe  has  died 
and  others  threatened  with 
death,  15  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  force  returned  to  work, 
according  to  Allan  G.  Howells, 
circulation  manager. 

Howells  said  newsprint  tiiicks 
are  manned  w'ith  armed  guards 
and  are  trailed  by  a  follow-up 
car  which  also  carries  firearms. 

Controller  named 

Frank  W.  Furda,  corporate 
controller  of  Electronic  Com¬ 
munications  Inc.  in  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  Fla.  has  been  named 
controller  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  owners  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  and  Evening 
Independent  and  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

* 

Prices  raised 

The  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times 
reports  it  has  increased  its 
daily  price  to  15  cents  from  10. 
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New  ideas  from 
the  newspaper 
systems  people. 


Is  the  answer  to  your 
cost  squeeze  right  in  your  own  mailroom? 


Want  to  cut  costs? 

In  the  past  two  years,  we've  introduced 
major  new  designs  in  conveyors,  stack¬ 
ers,  and  bundle-handling  equipment.  De¬ 
signed  to  slash  mailroom  installation, 
operating,  and  maintenance  costs. 

Speed  Production? 

And  we’ve  combined  this  advanced 
hardware  capability  with  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  newspaper  operations  to 
develop  individually  customized  mail- 
room  systems.  Systems  that  are  designed 
to  give  you  the  greatest  possible  produc¬ 


tion  efficiency  and  speed  for  your  par¬ 
ticular  operation. 

Increase  Flexibility? 

New  Cutler-Hammer  systems  concepts 
provide  the  answers  to  today’s  increas¬ 
ingly  complex  bundle  distribution  prob¬ 
lems.  Like  our  new  Tray-Matic  system  for 
handling  multiple  products  at  top  pro¬ 
duction  speeds  with  complete  flexibility. 

And  we’re  prepared  to  provide  what¬ 
ever  degree  of  sophistication  you  want. 
From  simple  manual  control  to  full  com¬ 
puter-directed  systems. 


Act  Now 

Why  not  let  our  experienced  engineers 
evaluate  the  cost-cutting  potential  in  your 
mailroom  now.  Without  obligation,  of 
course.  Contact  your  Cutler-Hammer 
Newspaper  Industry  Specialist  today.  Or 
write  us  at  34th  and  Walnut,  Denver, 
Colorado  80205,  and  we’ll  get  the  ball 
rolling. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

SPECIAL  INDUSTRIES  CROUP/ DENVER  DIVISION.  Denver,  Colo. 
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Little  Sammy  a  big 
man  on  N.Y.  Times 


By  David  Resnick 

One  of  the  best  known  copy 
boys  in  the  United  States  is 
Sammy  Solovitz,  one  inch  short 
of  five  feet  tall,  who  has  been 
with  the  Netv  York  Titncs  for 
26  years.  As  supervisor  of  the 
14  copy  boys,  most  of  them  six 
footers,  on  the  late  night  staff, 
he  is  their  absolute  boss.  Also 
under  his  supervision  are  30 
clerks. 

So  many  of  Sammy’s  “boys” 
are  Phi  Beta  Kappa  graduates 
of  leading  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  that  it  was  considered 
unfitting  by  the  reporters  and 
rewrite  men  in  the  newsroom 
that  he  should  not  be  a  member 
of  that  distinguished  society. 
He  was  surprised  one  night  to 
find  the  staff  gathered  together 
after  the  first-edition  closing 
for  an  honor  to  be  bestowed  on 
him.  He  was  decked  in  scholar’s 
robes  (cap  and  gown  rented 
from  a  costume  company)  and  a 
huge  papier  mache  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  key  was  hung  around  his 
neck. 

Although  his  own  education 
ended  with  elementary  school, 
Sammy  was  invited,  several 
years  ago,  to  address  a  seminar 
at  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Columbia  University 
and,  according  to  Times  Talk, 
he  “held  his  audience  of  aspir¬ 
ing  newsmen  spellbound  with 
his  trenchant  description  of 
what  a  newspaper  office  holds 
for  young  hopefuls  on  the  lower 
rungs  of  the  journalistic  lad¬ 
der”. 

Many  of  the  reporters  and 
editors  on  the  New  York  Times 
started  as  copy  boys  and  a  large 
number  of  them  once  took  or¬ 
ders  from  Sammy.  They  have  a 
great  affection  for  him. 

Won  merit  award 

On  one  occasion  Sammy  won 
a  $50  Publisher’s  Merit  Award 
for  his  “herculean”  efforts  on  a 
story.  According  to  the  mem¬ 
orandum  posted  on  the  office 
bulletin  board,  Sammy  was  su¬ 
pervising  the  night  copy  boys 
when  the  reporter  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  story  telephoned  and 
“Sammy  hovered  over  the 
rewrite  desk  as  the  story  was 
being  written.  He  snatched  the 
takes  as  finished,  sped  them  to 
the  national  desk  and,  later, 
rushed  the  edited  copy  on  its 
way  to  the  composing  room.  His 
expeditious  handling  was  a  ma¬ 
jor  factor  in  helping  the  Times 
to  be  first  and  best  on  an  impor¬ 
tant  story.” 

The  Times  is  Sammy’s  whole 


life  and  he  is  practically  mar¬ 
ried  to  his  job.  His  hours  are 
from  7 :30  p.m.  to  3  a.m.  but 
some  nights  he  accompanies  the 
late  staff  men  to  a  restaurant  in 
Chinatown  after  work  and 
doesn’t  get  home  until  7  a.m. 
Concerning  these  visits  to  Chi¬ 
natown,  the  real  story  was  told 
by  Gay  Talese  several  years  ago 
in  a  piece  he  wrote  for  Times 
Talk  which  related : 

“It  is  after  work  that  the 
Secret  Life  of  Sammy  Solovitz 
is  seen  in  full  flower.  This  is 
the  mysterious,  gallant,  cigar¬ 
smoking,  poker-winning,  I-can- 
get-it-for-you-wholesale  Solov¬ 
itz.  This  is  the  Solovitz  who,  in 
the  admirable  company  of  Chick 
Butsikares  or  Alex  Urban, 
sashays  down  to  Sam  Wo’s 
Chinese  Restaurant  and  is 
greeted  by  a  phalanx  of  bowing 
waiters.  To  them  he  is  Mr.  So¬ 
lovitz,  the  noted  jockey,  and 
over  egg  foo  yung  they  hand 
him  a  scratch  sheet  and  beg 
that  he  pick  some  winners. 

He  picks  winner 

“The  Great  Man  leans  back  in 
his  chair  momentarily,  ponders 
deeply,  and  then,  slowly  and 
painfully,  checks  off  the  win¬ 
ning  horses  of  the  morrow.  He 
rarely  misses.  And  the  Chinese 
waiters,  like  many  other  people 
in  this  town,  are  awed  by  the 
mystic  powers  of  Samuel  Leo 
Solovitz.” 

A  bachelor,  Sammy  lives  with 
a  sister.  When  he  took  his  first 
trip  to  Europe  a  few  years  ago, 
he  fell  in  love  with  travel  and 
has  gone  back  to  widen  his 
knowledge  of  the  world.  He  has 
visited  England,  Italy,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Switzerland,  and  North  Af¬ 
rica.  When  he  is  overseas,  he 
likes  to  look  up  the  New  York 
Times  correspondents.  This 
summer,  for  a  change  of  pace, 
he  spent  his  vacation  in  Wyom¬ 
ing.  ( 

Sammy  is  43  years  old.  When 
he  was  17  and  a  Western  Union 
messenger,  he  arrived  at  the 
city  room  to  deliver  a  telegram. 
His  speed  across  the  room  and 
his  dexterity  in  clearing  the 
clutter  of  desks  were  so  re¬ 
markable  that  he  was 
shanghaied  and  put  to  work 
running  copy.  Now  he  maneu¬ 
vers  his  platoon  of  college-bred 
copy  boys  “my  Ph.D’s  and  Phi 
Beta  Kappas”  as  he  calls  them) 
with  the  kind  of  skill  shown  by 
that  other  commander  whose  di¬ 
minutiveness  was  equally  de¬ 
ceiving:  Napoleon. 


Court  holds 

reporter 

unprotected 

The  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Frankfort,  Ky.,  has  ruled  that 
a  news  reporter  should  have 
told  a  grand  jury  the  identi¬ 
ties  of  two  persons  he  saw 
making  hashish,  an  illegal  drug. 

The  state’s  highest  tribunal, 
in  a  5-to-l  decision,  said  that 
Paul  Branzburg  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier-Jounial,  who  wrote 
an  article  last  year  describing 
the  process,  was  not  protected 
by  a  statute  that  allows  news¬ 
men  to  protect  sources  of  in¬ 
formation. 

The  court  thereby  dismissed 
Mr.  Branzburg’s  attempt  to 
block  Judge  Miles  Pound  of 
Jefferson  Circuit  Court  from 
proceeding  against  him  for  con¬ 
tempt  in  refusing  to  disclose 
identities  to  the  county  grand 
jury. 

Appellate  Commissioner  Roy 
Vance  Jr.,  speaking  for  the  ma¬ 
jority,  said : 

“The  reporter  was  not  asked 
to  reveal  the  identity  of  any 
such  informant  and  his  privi¬ 
lege  from  making  that  dis¬ 
closure  is  not  in  question. 

“He  was  asked  to  disclose  the 
identity  of  persons  seen  by  him 
in  the  perpetration  of  a  crime 
and  he  refused.” 

The  high  court  said  the  po.s- 
sible  harm  to  society  from  let¬ 
ting  the  newsman  maintain  his 
silence  in  such  a  case  “might 
not  be  earthshaking,”  but  it 
questioned  where  such  a  course 
might  lead.  It  said : 

“Suppose  a  newsman  or  re¬ 
porter  .should  see  the  President 
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of  the  United  States  or  the 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
assassinated  upon  the  street  or 
see  a  bank  robbery  in  progress, 
or  .see  a  forcible  rape  com¬ 
mitted. 

“Under  the  construction  of 
the  statute  sought  by  Branz¬ 
burg  such  a  repoiter  could 
not  be  compelled  to  identify 
the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
We  do  not  think  the  Legislature 
ever  intended  such  a  result.” 

The  dissent  was  filed  by 
Judge  Edward  Hill,  who  said 
the  majority  had  adopted  “a 
strained  and  unnecessarily  nar¬ 
row  construction  of  the  term 
source  of  any  information  pro¬ 
cured  or  obtained,”  which  is  in 
the  statutes. 

• 

Tal-Star  moving  to 
larger  quarters 

Tal-Star  Computer  Systems, 
Inc.  has  outgrown  its  present 
quarters  in  Princeton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  In  response  to  increases  in 
business,  corporate  headquar¬ 
ters  are  being  relocated  to 
Hightstown,  New  Jersey.  The 
expanded  facilities  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  recently  completed 
Triangle  Publications  Research 
Center  in  the  Twin  Rivers  In¬ 
dustrial  Park.  The  move  will 
double  the  present  space  of  the 
one-year  old  firm. 

The  new  location  will  house 
the  additional  technical  staff 
employed  on  recent  large  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  to  Tal-Star.  .Ad¬ 
ministrative  and  marketing  per- 
.sonnel  will  also  occupy  modern 
office  space  at  the  facility.  An 
integral  part  of  the  complex 
will  be  an  operational  Tal-Star 
1  System  computer  with  the 
necessary  peripherals  to  ad¬ 
vance  their  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  work  for  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 
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He  stays  about  a  week  ahead' 
on  “A  Word  Edgewise,”  writ-| 
ing  a  column  on  Fridays,  Sun-i 
days  and  Tuesdays.  It’s  not  an  ^ 
“instant  reaction  thing,”  he 
says  firmly. 


John  P.  Roche 


Diffusive  schedule 
kept  by  professor 


By  Lenora  WillianiHon 

Fortune  awaits  the  man  who 
re-invents  the  trolley  car. 

That’s  one  observation  on  the 
pollution  problem  by  the  former 
White  House  consultant- 
professor-columnist,  John  P. 
Roche. 

There’s  a  lot  to  be  said  for 
the  electric  car  and  truck  too — 
as  Roche,  in  a  sanguine  train 
of  thought,  remembers  the  elec¬ 
tric  truck  delivery  of  United 
Parcel  Service  in  his  former 
neighborhood  in  Brooklyn. 
Forty  miles  an  hour  at  most,  he 
adds,  obviously  of  the  opinion 
that’s  quite  fast  enough  in  the 
city. 

In  New  York  on  one  of  his 
infrequent  visits  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  home  base,  Roche  toys 
with  the  thought  of  running 
out  to  Brooklyn  for  a  look  at 
streets  of  youthful  memory. 
His  family  goes  back  five  gen¬ 
erations  in  New  York. 

“We  used  to  hop  rides  on 
trollies — that’s  equivalent  now 
to  grand  theft  auto.”  However, 
he  remembers  there  was  a  non¬ 
aggression  pact  between  the 
trolleyman  and  kids. 


More  seriously,  the  special 
consultant  to  President  Johnson 
now  back  on  the  Brandeis  Uni¬ 
versity  campus  as  professor  of 
politics  and  history,  answers  a 
pollution  (luestion  by  saying, 
“If  we  are  prepared  to  spend 
the  money  we  can  clean  it  up.” 

Roche  resigned  from  the 
White  House  staff  in  19(58  after 
two  years  monitoring  foreign 
and  domestic  problems  for  the 
President  and  at  that  time  be¬ 
gan  his  3-a-week  column,  “A 
Word  Edgewise,”  syndicated  by 
King  Features. 

He  teaches  full  time  during 
the  academic  year — except  for 
summers  at  Martha’s  Vineyard. 

Of  the  column,  and  other 
writing,  Roche  starts  from  the 
top  and  has  trouble  with  that 
first  sentence  and  that  first 
page. 

Roche  confesses,  like  most 
writers,  that  he  can  find  a  lot  of 
things  to  do  before  sitting  down 
to  write.  “That  first  page  is 
murder.”  The  first  page  of  a 
recent  A’etr  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine  article  was  rewritten  about 
eight  times. 


\\  riting  iiieniuirs  | 

Roche  is  also  writing  his  ■ 
memoirs  under  the  title  “From 
Camelot  to  the  Alamo,”  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  spring  list  of  1972 
by  Macmillan. 

The  rumors  about  the  way 
Johnson  ran  the  White  House, 
Roche  terms  “nonsense.” 

He  speaks  of  the  former 
President’s  relationships  with 
people  one  to  one  as  amazing, 
and  in  a  room  with  20  people, 
spectacular. 

But  he  fi’oze  on  television. 

“We  even  tried  a  Band  Aid 
over  the  red  light  on  the 
camera  .  .  .  but  he  was  up 
against  the  memory  of  John 
Kennedy  .  .  .” 

Roche  tells  the  story  of  the 
Easter  Sunday  call  from  the 
President.  Suffering  from  an 
asthmatic  attack,  Roche  had  not 
gone  to  sleep  until  5  a.m.  The 
President  called  at  8:30  a.m. 
and  Mrs.  Roche  asked  if  it  was 
urgent,  explaining  she  would 
rather  not  disturb  her  husband. 

“I’ll  chat  with  you,”  replied 
President  Johnson,  and  so  the 
two  of  them  talked  about 
church.  He  told  her  he  had 
been  to  one  and  was  about  to  go 
to  another. 

Later,  Roche  heard  from  a 
staffer  who  remarked,  “You’ve 
got  some  wife.”  Then  he  ex¬ 
plained  that  President  Johnson 
turned  from  the  phone  as  he 
hung  up  after  talking  with 
Constance  Roche  and  said: 
“That’s  what  a  man  needs — a 
wife  who  will  protect  him.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roche  have  one 
daughter,  Joanna,  who  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  her  father  as  being 
a  prodigious  athlete,  who  loves 
the  water — a  real  fish,  who 
sometimes  does  a  little  school 
work.  ; 

A  graduate  of  Hofstra  Col¬ 
lege  with  his  master’s  degree 
and  doctor’s  degree  from  Cor¬ 
nell,  Roche  was  the  fir.st  of  his 
family  to  graduate  from  col¬ 
lege,  other  than  those  who  en¬ 
tered  religious  life.  He  began 
college  teaching  in  1949. 

The  columnist  keeps  to  a  firm 
academic  schedule,  not  given  to 
changing  class  schedules  to  ac¬ 
commodate  speaking  dates. 

To  the  charge  his  wife  makes 
that  he  has  “no  light  side” 
when  it  comes  to  the  entertain¬ 
ment  scene,  the  professor  an¬ 
nounces  that  politics  is  his  light 
side.  And  he  confessed  once, 
column-wise,  that  despite  the 
din,  he  went  to  sleep  in  the 
middle  of  the  movie  “Wood- 
stock” — much  to  his  daughter’s 
shame. 
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THE  HONOR  ROLL 


Gains  posted 
by  Media  General 

Media  General  reported  gains 
in  its  operating  results  for  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  this 
year,  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  as  follows; 

Total  revenue  of  $93,521,000, 
up  8  percent;  net  income  from 
operations  of  $4,721,000,  up  12 
percent;  and  earnings  per  share 
of  $1.40,  up  1  cent  from  the 
$1.39  reported  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  last  year. 

Earnings  in  the  third  quarter 
were  sharply  reduced  from  last 
year,  due  primarily  to  separate 
strikes  by  each  of  the  two 
unions  at  the  Garfield  plant  of 
the  Garden  State  Paper  Com¬ 
pany. 

Altogether,  operations  at 
Garfield  were  suspended  for 
twenty-three  days  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  After  a  two-year  settle¬ 
ment  was  finally  reached  with 
the  two  unions,  operations  were 
resumed  on  October  5. 

Total  revenue  in  the  third 
quarter  of  $29,712,000  was  up  2 
percent  over  last  year,  but  net 
earnings  from  operations  of 
$855,000  was  down  34  percent. 
Earnings  per  share  were  also 
down  from  41  to  27  cents,  or  34 
percent. 

Cowlaj  Communications  .77  • 

Crown  Zallerbach  . 24'/j  2V/j 

Cutlar  Hammer  251/4  25% 
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Marian  Courtney 


Kathleen  Moloney 


Nick  B.  Williams,  executive 
vicepresident  and  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  was  honored 
by  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Journalism  Alumni 
Association  for  “outstanding 
contributions  to  the  communica¬ 
tions  profession.”  Also  honored 
were  Nancy  Whitem  Harper’s 
Bazaar  editor,  Joseph  Alsop, 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
writer  and  columnist;  and  NBC 
newsman,  John  Chancellor. 


Named  general  manager 

Harold  Ritchardson  has  been 
named  general  manager  of  the 
Camden  (Ark.)  News,  a  Pal¬ 
mer  Media  Group  publication. 

He  joined  the  group  in  1965 
as  circulation  director  of  the 
Texarkana  Gazette  and  Daily 
News. 


(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

Booth  Newspapers  27  27 

Cincinnati  ^quirer  —  22 

Com  Corp .  7%  71/4 

Compugraphic  Corp .  15%  14% 

Compuscan  .  6%  4% 

Datascan  4  4% 

Dow  Jones  38%  38% 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  23%  21'% 

Federated  Publications  30%  3(7/2 

Grey  Advertising  9%  9 

Hurletron  3%  2% 

Ogiivy,  Mather  24%  23% 

Photon  .  8%  7% 

Poi‘  Corp.  (Wise.)  ICA  9 

Bidder  Pubs .  14%  14% 

The  Foreign  Correspondents’ 
(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE)  Club  of  Japan  recently  cel- 

Abitibi  71/4  7%  ebrated  its  25th  anniversary  on 

Great  iTlTe?  Paper  *71/4  ?7%  November  30  in  Tokyo  at  the 

MacMillan,  Bioedel  25  24%  Qtani  Hotel  with  a  dinner  and 

Thomw™  Newspapers  “%  19%  ball  for  over  850  guests. 
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Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  will 
be  honored  December  14.  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  at  the  Brown 
Palace  Hotel.  Hubert  H.  Hum- 


The  Weekly  Editor 

CONVERTS  TO  FREE 


creased  circulation  was  that  the 
advertisers  came  “a  running.” 
The  ad  volume,  the  Wrights 
noted,  has  increased  three  fold, 
and  this  with  a  100  percent  ad 
rate  increase. 


By  Oai;;  Tomkinson 

The  father  and  son,  publisher- 
editor  team  of  Edward  B. 
Wright  Sr.  and  Jr.,  once  felt 
free  distribution  competition 
was  inevitable  in  their  area. 
And  now  their  own  papers,  the 
Forest  Hill  (Ohio)  Journal  and 
Community  Weekly  are  circu¬ 
lation  free. 

The  Wrights  have  joined  the 
ranks  of  newspaper  owners 
who,  fearing  pressure  from  the 
blanket  circulation  and  zoned 
daily  concepts,  and  by  associa¬ 
tion  pressure  from  advertisers, 
have  converted  their  paper 
from  paid  circulation  to  con¬ 
trolled  or  free.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  started  a  new 
free  weekly,  the  Community 
Journal,  to  compete  with  paid 
weeklies  in  an  adjoining  coun¬ 
ty. 

The  Wrights  frankly  admit 
that  they  feared  the  emergence 
of  free  distribution  or  zoned 
daily  competition  in  their  area 
which  is  on  the  outskirts  of 
Cincinnati.  They  decided  to  be 
the  first  to  make  the  move  and 
did  so  in  September. 

In  switching  from  7,200  paid 
circulation  in  one  paper  to  40,- 
000  controlled  circulation  in 
two  papers,  the  Wrights  have 
striven  to  maintain  all  prior 
editorial  policies  and  design  in¬ 
cluding  the  broadsheet  size. 

The  size  helps  somewhat  in 
keeping  the  papers  from  being 
labeled  “shoppers”  or  other 
.sometimes  pejorative  terms,  al¬ 
though  the  Wrights  say  that 
their  competition  has  gone  to 
name  calling  and  front  page 
editorials  about  “outsiders” 
taking  money  out  of  the  county. 

60-40  ratio 

The  Wrights  have  main¬ 
tained  a  60-40  ratio  of  ads 
to  news  content  even  though 
postal  regulations  allow  a  75-25 
ratio  in  controlled  circulation 
publications. 

The  immediate  effect  of 
going  free  (the  date  was  Sept. 
.SO)  the  Wrights  noted,  was 
that  suddenly  circulation  was 
all  expense  and  no  income. 

When  the  paper  was  free, 
W'right  Sr.  explained,  subscrip¬ 
tion  income  made  circulation  a 
break-even  situation.  “Now  our 
expenses  have  increased  by 
$100,000  a  year.” 

He  said  further  that  they 
have  programmed  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  postal  rates  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  able  to  survive  with 
it. 


THE  WRIGHTS,  Edward  Sr.,  and  Jr. 


The  Wrights  don’t  like  to  be 
lumped  into  a  category  with 
all  other  controlled  circulation 
publications.  They  feel  their 
publications  are  true  newspa¬ 
pers  and  they  don’t  feel  that 
they  should  pay  the  same 
postal  rates  as  a  shopper  which 
carries  75  percent  ads  and  25 
percent  boiler-plate  material. 
“They  should  pay  higher 
rates,”  Wright,  Sr.,  said,  “be¬ 
cause  we’re  doing  more  for  the 
community.” 

Wright,  Sr.,  until  ten  years 
ago  was  in  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  Procter  &  Gamble 
in  Cincinnati.  He  and  his  son 
started  the  Forest  Hills  Jour¬ 
nal  because  they  saw  a  need  for 
a  paper  in  their  part  of  Hamil¬ 
ton  county. 

They  got  their  initial  experi¬ 
ence  with  free  circulation  with 
a  15,000  circulation  shopper 
they  started  in  the  mid-sixties 
and  sent  into  nearby  Clarmont 
County,  where  the  Community 
Journal  is  now  sent  to  26,000 
homes. 

Wright,  Sr.,  explained  how 
they  learned  with  their  shopper 
that  mass  circulation  could  do  a 
lot  for  the  advertisers. 

Clarmcnt  County,  according 
to  the  Wrights,  is  fast  becom¬ 
ing  a  large  bedroom  conmunity 


for  Cincinnati.  Now  having  27,- 
000  homes,  the  county  has  been 
labeled  the  fastest  growing  in 
the  state.  Not  counting  the 
Community  Journal  there  are 
some  six  weeklies  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  all  paid  circulation. 

Both  Journals  travel  quite  a 
bit  before  they  reach  their 
readers.  The  pages  are  made 
up  in  the  Cincinnati  offices  of 
the  Journal.  They’re  taken  80 
miles  in  paste-up  form  to  the 
offset  plant  of  the  Troy  (0.) 
Daily  News  where  plates  are 
made  and  the  papers  printed. 
They  then  make  the  return  trip 
to  Cincinnati  where  they  are 
addressed  by  a  mailing  firm, 
and  finally  taken  to  the  Post 
Office  for  distribution  to  eight 
Iccal  Post  Offices. 

Advertisers  uanled 

One  of  the  overriding  factors 
in  the  paper’s  decision  to  go  to 
mass  circulation  was  that  the 
advertisers  wiinted  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  publisher  Wright. 
“The  advertisers  wanted  more 
of  Clarmont  County,”  he  said, 
“but  without  having  to  buy  in 
many  newspapers.  We  began  to 
think  ‘what  can  we  do  on  a 
county-wide  basis.’  ” 

Another  immediate  result  of 
the  change  to  free  and  in- 


They  readily  admit  that  in¬ 
creased  volume  comes  in  the 
most  lucrative  season  of  the 
year,  pre-Christmas,  but  are 
optimistic  that  the  lean  months 
of  early  part  of  the  next  year, 
won’t  be  that  lean. 

The  Wrights  found  that  with 
the  large  circulation  they  began 
to  get  the  agency  business. 
They  had  noted  as  their  area 
grew  more  and  more  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  businesses  became  fran¬ 
chised  or  part  of  a  chain  whose 
advertising  was  handled  by  city 
ad  agencies.  This  situation,  the 
Wrights  explained,  was  result¬ 
ing  in  less  and  less  advertising 
for  the  local  paper  with  small 
circulation.  That’s  changing 
now  for  the  Journals. 

Several  advertisers  have  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  Wrights  that 
they  would  rather  buy  space, 
and  get  better  results  in  their 
40,000  local  circulation  than 
with  a  100,000,  but  wider,  circu¬ 
lation  newspaper. 

(>ive  up  direct  mail 

“We  had  some  large  adver¬ 
tisers,  too,”  Wright,  Jr.,  ex¬ 
plained,  “who  were  using  direct 
mail  advertising  on  occasion. 
Now  they  like  what  we’re  doing 
and  are  giving  up  direct  mail. 
With  us  they  don’t  have  the 
cost  of  postage  and  they  get 
twice  the  circulation  they  had 
with  direct  mail.” 

Reader  reaction  to  the  inno¬ 
vation  has  been  mixed  as  could 
be  expected.  The  Wrights  said 
there  were  the  usual  skeptics 
who  view  anything  free  with  a 
jaundiced  eye  and  there  were 
those  who  welcomed  the  fi’ee 
paper. 

Out  of  the  40,000  circulation, 
only  10  I’eaders  have  called  to 
have  their  names  taken  off  the 
mailing  list. 

The  Wrights  feel  the  10  were 
either  Democrats  who  don’t  like 
the  Republican  policies  of  the 
Journals  or  friends  of  the  com¬ 
petitions’. 

The  W" rights  have  returned 
subscription  money  to  those 
subscribers  who  paid  up  for  a 
period  beyond  the  stai’ting  date 
of  the  free  circulation,  if  the 
subscribers  requested  it. 

This  isn’t  much  of  a  problem 
because  fully  90  percent  of  the 
prior  circulation  was  delivered 
by  carrier  boys  who  collected  on 
a  once-a-month  basis. 

For  the  future,  the  Wrights 
claim  that  their  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  to  keep  up  with  the 
increase  in  population  the  area 
is  going  to  experience.  But, 
they  said,  “We’ll  work  at  it.” 
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Obituaries 


Rube  Goldberg 

Rube  Goldberg,  the  cartoon¬ 
ist,  died  December  7  in  his  New 
York  City  home  of  cancer.  He 
was  87. 

Goldberg,  satirist  of  Ameri¬ 
can  folkways,  created  three 
comic  strips — “Boob  McNutt,” 
“Mike  and  Ike — They  Look 
.Alike”  and  “Lala  Palooza.” 
Pei'haps  his  most  famous 
creation  was  Professor  Lucifier 
Gorgonzola  Butts,  the  inventor 
of  wildly  intricate  contraptions 
designed  to  accomplish  simple 
ends.  Those  ingenious  machines 
became  so  widely  known  that 
Webster’s  listed  the  adjective 
“rube  goldberg”  and  defined  it 
as  “accomplishing  by  extremely 
complex  roundabout  means  what 
actually  or  seemingly  could  be 
done  simply.” 

Another  side  of  Goldberg’s 
personality  was  “a  very  serious 
one,”  as  Mrs.  Goldberg  de¬ 
scribed  her  husband  recently. 
This  was  shown  in  his  political 
or  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
.\V(c  York  Su7i  and  the  now- 
defunct  Neiv  York  Joiirtwl  and 
the  Journri’-A^nerican  for  which 
he  drew  5,000  cartoons.  For  one 
called  “Peace  Today,”  warning 
of  the  perils  of  atomic  weapons, 
he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
1948. 

Goldberg  was  born  in  San 
Francisco,  July,  1883,  where  his 
father  was  engaged  in  banking 
and  real  estate.  The  boy  began 
to  draw  at  four  and  took  his 
only  formal  art  lessons  from  a 
sigm  painter  when  he  was  12. 
After  graduation  in  1904,  he 
started  drawing  sports  cartoons 
for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  (E&P,  April  18.)  In  1907  he 
went  to  New  York  working  for 
The  Mail  until  1926. 

Frank  S.  Adams 

Frank  Adams,  city  editor  of 
the  Xcw  York  Times  from  1952 
to  1963,  and  a  member  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Times, 
died  December  5  at  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Hospital  of  pneumo¬ 
nia. 

Six  days  after  graduating 
from  Princeton  University  in 
1925,  Adams  got  a  temporary 
job  with  the  Times — only  for 
the  summer. 

“No  one  at  the  Times  is  quite 
sure  when  Frank  S.  Adams 
stopped  being  a  ‘temporarj’’ 
employe — but  there  can  be  no 
([uestion  at  all  of  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  the  imprint  his  45 
years  of  dedicated  service  made 
on  the  int^rity  and  quality  of 
this  newspaper,”  wrote  the 


Times  on  an  editoidal  following 
Adams’  death. 

Adams’  first  important  story, 
the  murder  of  a  7-year  old  girl 
by  an  insane  youth  in  1925, 
opened  a  career  which  led  him 
to  cover  the  top  events  of  his 
time  and  quite  early  in  life. 
Little  more  than  a  year  after 
his  first  assignment,  he  covered 
the  Hall-Mills  murder  case  and 
a  number  of  important  stories, 
including  visits  to  the  United 
States  of  many  heads  of  for- 
eigfn  governments  and  the  ar¬ 
rival  in  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  of  the 
German  dirigible  Graf  Zep¬ 
pelin.  During  World  War  II, 
Adams  was  assigned  to  write 
the  accounts  of  German  sub¬ 
marine  activities  along  the  At¬ 
lantic  Seaboard.  In  1948  he  be¬ 
came  assistant  city  editor  and 
four  years  later  city  editor. 

.Adams  was  bom  in  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  in  November,  1902 
where  he  attended  public  high 
school.  At  Princeton,  he  ma¬ 
jored  in  history'  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  become  a  teacher.  When 
he  won  a  writing  competition 
as  a  student,  he  became  univer¬ 
sity  correspondent  for  several 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

Henry  C.  Thiele 

Henry  C.  Thiele,  72,  former 
advertising  manager  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  died  at  his  retire¬ 
ment  home  in  Gordonsville,  Va., 
on  December  7. 

Thiele  became  associated 
with  E&P  in  1947,  and  a  year 
later  he  was  appointed  south¬ 
ern  representative.  During  his 
years  of  covering  the  southern 
territory  for  E&P,  he  developed 
an  affinity  for  the  South  and 
its  people  that  influenced  his 
decision  to  spend  his  retirement 
in  Virginia. 

A  native  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
Thiele  had  a  long  record  of 
newspaper  experience,  having 
worked  for  the  New  York 
World,  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  the  Washington  (D. 
C.)  Post,  and  at  one  time  as  a 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Boston  Post. 

During  World  War  I  he 
worked  with  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information,  and  during 
World  War  II  he  was  priorities 
supervisor  for  Wright  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corp. 

In  1960  Thiele  became  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  E&P,  a  post 
he  held  until  his  retirement  in 
March,  1965. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Grace  Geyer  Thiele,  and  two 
sons,  both  graduates  of  the  U. 
S.  Naval  Academy,  Capt.  Carl 


Thiele,  and  Cmdr.  Malcolm 
Thiele,  U.S.N.  (ret.),  and  two 
grandchildren. 

Masonic  services  were  held 
for  Mr.  Thiele  by  Waddell 
Lodge,  Gordonsville,  Va.  Inter¬ 
ment  will  be  at  Restland,  near 
Morristown,  N.  J. 

*  «  * 

John  Halpin,  Bronxville,  N. 
Y. ;  November  18.  Mr.  Halpin 
retired  from  Media  Records, 
Inc.,  the  newspaper  advertising 
measurement  company,  after  35 
years  of  service.  He  had  been 
president  of  the  company  for 
15  years  and  also  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  from 
1963  to  1969. 


Anthony  Patrick  (Ty) 
Abate,  48,  sports  reporter  and 
columnist  (“The  Little  Colo¬ 
nel”)  for  almost  five  years  for 
the  Manchester  (N.H.)  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire 
Sunday  Men  s ;  November  12. 


Warren  Baldwin,  70,  a 
veteran  writer  on  political  and 
Canadian  affairs,  one-time  par¬ 
liamentary  correspondent  for 
the  Globe  and  Mail,  Toronto, 
and  formerly  a  columnist  for 
Thomson  Newspapers;  Novem¬ 
ber  12. 


Arthur  L.  Dawe,  formerly 
vicepresident  of  Consolidated 
Paper  Sales  Ltd.  died  in  Mon¬ 
treal  on  November  8,  1970  at 
the  age  of  80.  He  retired  in 
1956. 


Henry  J.  Cavendih,  69,  re¬ 
tired  Miami  (Fla.)  News  re¬ 
porter  and  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent!  for  almost  50  years  for 
many  newspapers,  including 
the  Shan.ghai  Evening  Post  and 
Mercury,  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
the  New  York  Herald  and 
Hearst  Newspapers;  December 
2. 

*  *  ♦ 

William  B.  C.  Burgoyne,  49, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
St.  Catherines  (Ont.)  Stand¬ 
ard.  Burgoyme,  the  third  gen¬ 
eration  of  his  family  to  run  a 
newspaper,  was  also  president 
of  the  Niagara  District  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  Ltd.;  Nov.  14. 

*  *  >|t 

Elmer  F.  Beth,  67,  professor 
of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Kansas  since  1940  and  one 
of  the  leading  authorities  on 
the  law  of  the  press,  a  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  for  19  years  of 
the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism;  recently. 

4c  ♦  3|( 

John  T.  Kinnier,  56, 
Williamsburg  bureau  chief  of 
the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  since  1957 ;  formerly' 
with  the  Newport  News  (Va.) 
Daily  Press,  Dec.  1. 

♦  *  4t 

Will  C.  Conrad,  88,  chief 
editorial  writer  for  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  from  1943-49; 
November  26. 

♦  *  4> 

Keith  Emeneger,  53,  general 
manager  and  part  owner  of  the 
Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger;  No¬ 
vember  2. 

♦  *  * 

Frank  Haile,  69,  former 
city  editor  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  Novem¬ 
ber  14. 


frank  B.  Blumenfiixd,  63,  DeLaii.1  Sun  News 
former  labor  reporter  for  the 

Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  and  purcliase  announced 
for  the  last  five  years  science  Purchase  of  the  DeLand 
editor  for  the  University  of  Mi-  News  and  two 

ami  news  bureau;  November  Volusia  County  weekly  newspa- 

pers  was  announced  by  News- 

*  ♦  *  paper  Management  Corp.,  a 

,  ^  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 

J.  Dickerson,  50,  as-  Newspaper  Corpora- 

vertising  director  for  a; 

(Mo.)  (ilobe  Publish-  •  xt 

inv  and  a  member  of  ^  Morris  Newspaper  Corp 
ising  staff  for  about  headquartered  in  Savannah, 

Ga.,  IS  owned  by  Charles  H. 

Morris,  president,  his  mother, 

*  *  *  Mrs.  Florence  H.  Rickenbacker, 

V  Jenkins  63  re-  his  sister,  Mrs.  Alden  M. 

ulation  manager  of 
n  (Ohio)  Star  after  * 

of  service  with  the  jvioves  lo  Ogden 
vember  9. 

Frank  R.  Mckain — from  as- 

*  *  *  sistant  general  manager  and 

Hughes,  72,  retired  advertising  manager,  Norfolk 

liter  of  Boston  Rec-  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot,  to  assist- 
y  Advertiser  News-  ant  general  manager,  Ogden 
ovember  20.  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner, 
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Robert  J.  Dickerson,  50,  as¬ 
sistant  advertising  director  for 
the  Joplin  (Mo.)  (Jlobe  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  and  a  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  for  about 
20  years. 


Delmas  V.  Jenkins,  63,  re¬ 
tired  circulation  manager  of 
the  Marion  (Ohio)  Star  after 
44  years  of  serv'ice  with  the 
paper;  November  9. 


Arthur  Hughes,  72,  retired 
feature  editor  of  Boston  Rec- 
ord-Sunday  Advertiser  News¬ 
papers;  November  20. 


Cislini  named 
^man  of  year’ 
in  California 

Francis  H.  Cislini  was  named 
the  California  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  “Publisher  of  the  Year’’ 
for  his  leadership  of  the  Salimts 
Californian,  during  six  weeks  of 
difficult  coverage  during  the 
Salinas  Valley  lettuce  strike. 

Credit  goes  to  the  Speidel 
Newspaper’s  veteran  staff, 
Cislini,  the  newspaper’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  declared  in  accepting  the 
award  named  for  the  late  Jus¬ 
tus  F.  Craemer,  of  the  San 
Rafael  Independent-Journal  and 
for  years  CPA  president. 

The  publisher,  through  his 
newspajjer,  playetl  a  major  role 
in  meeting  a  regional  labor 
crisis  with  national  implica¬ 
tions,  according  to  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  a  judging  committee 
headed  by  Lyle  M.  Nelson, 
Stanford  journalism  head. 

The  committee  pointed  to 
Cislini’s  stand  that  “news  may 
hurt  but  we  will  persist  as  ac¬ 
curately  as  humanly  possible  in 
doing  this  job  today,  tomorrow 
and  when  there  is  again  farm 
trouble  in  the  Salinas  Valley.” 

The  Californian  found  the 
strike  to  be  a  crisis  upon  the 
entire  communitv  which  was  al¬ 
most  overwhelming,  the  citation 
stated.  In  responding  Cislini 
paid  special  tribute  to  Max  Gor¬ 
don,  managing  editor,  and  Har¬ 


ry  Nordwick,  city  editor.  He  ob- 1 
served  that  the  arrest  that  day  | 
of  Cesar  Chavez,  strike  leader,  j 
on  a  contempt  of  court  charge, 
will  provide  the  labor  organiza¬ 
tion  with  a  martyr.  j 

Cislini,  a  University  of  | 
Southern  California  journalism  ' 
giaduate  and  Dail/i  Trojen 
business  manager,  who  began 
his  Californian  career  as  a  car-  1 
rier  boy,  joined  the  paper  on  a  1 
full  time  basis  in  1936.  He  ad-  I 
vanced  to  the  publishership  a 
decade  ago  after  being  named 
assistant  publisher  in  January, 
19(;o. 

• 

Pitliiburgli  paper 
fights  city  tax 

The  Pitfsburgli  Catholic  went 
to  court  charging  that  the  city’s 
controversial  business  privilege 
tax  violates  the  weekly  new.spa- 
per’s  consitutional  rights. 

A  suit,  filed  yesterday  in  Al¬ 
legheny  County  Common  Pleas 
Court,  says  the  tax  is  a  “privi¬ 
lege  tax  imposed  on  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  religion.” 

Pittsburgh’s  two  daily  news- 
paj)ers,  the  P/v.s.s  and  the 
PoHt-dazette,  filed  similar  suits 
earlier  against  the  six-mill  levy 
on  gross  receipts.  Both  contend 
that  newspapers  supply  a  pub¬ 
lic  service  and  are  outside  the 
realm  of  the  tax  which  applies  ^ 
to  business  of  “manufacture.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
APPRAISERS— COySVLTAyTS  , 

APPR.XISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
I>artnershi|>,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  K.  ■ 
Krehbiel.  Box  8H,  Norton.  Kans.  676r>4.  | 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES  i 
NewspaiKM'  Service  Co..  Inc.,  Post  Office 
T^rawer  P242S.  Panama  City,  Fla, 


m  SI  Miss  OPPORTVMTIHS 

HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY  WritinK 
Short  Parajrraphs!  I  tell  you  what  to 
write,  where  and  how  to  sell,  and 
supply  lists  of  etiitors  huyinjr  from 
Itejfinners.  Small  checks  can  a<ld  up  to 
worthwhile  extra  income.  Write  to  sell 
ripht  away.  Send  for  free  facts:  BAR- 
HKTV.  Dept.  C-145-J.  6216  N.  Clark. 
ChicaKo.  III.— 60626. 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopi»er 
with  our  eiiuipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  you  have  know-how  and  modest 
capital.  NAPSCO,  Berlin.  Wise,,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


I\HW'SP.4PER  BROKERS 

SYl)  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  l>roker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICEIS.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montifomery,  A!a.  (205)  262-2411 

EDITOR  &.  PUBLISHER 


.ANNOUNCEMENTS 
i\En  SP.iPER  BROKERS 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Lieense.l  Bki.. 
Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  .700,  Roseburjr,  Oreuon  07170 

The  DIAL  Agency.  1508  Nazareth. 
Kalamaz(H>.  Mich.  40001.  Ph :  849-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Ablndt  E.  Paine-Vernon  V.  Paine, 
Monte  M.  Miller-Pat  Miller 
80.7  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  91711 


NEtJOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
paiH'r  proi>erties— sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspai>ers.  P.G*.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  A\i\.  35902.  Ph:  (AC  205)  546-8357 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspai)ers 
2284  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper— it’s  the  iM?r- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellin>?. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  488,58. 


MEL  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales- Appraisa’s- Consultation 
1888  N,  Euclid.  Upland.  Calif.  91786 

for  December  12,  1970 


ANNOLINCEMEMS 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
jrotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
hiKhest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con- 
siiler  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AC  813)  733-8053  nit^hts ;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  88515.  No  obliKation.  of  course. 


M!:wspapers  for  sale 


5-DAY  DAILY  WEEKLY  newspa¬ 
per,  weM-established,  in  Zone  5.  ^11 
for  less  than  last  year’s  jfross.  Re<iuires 
a  minimum  of  cash,  Financinj?  avail-  | 
able.  Write  Box  1684,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  ' 
lisher.  I 

AVAILABLE 
Newspa|>ers,  Majfazines,  Broadcast  I 
and  Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W'.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 

GREAT  TOWN  FOR  A  FAMILY 
Prize-winninjf  weekly  for  sale  hy  own¬ 
er.  Gross  $78,000.  Progressive  commun¬ 
ity.  Easy  terms.  W’rite  or  call:  L.  1). 
Williams.  Record-Herald,  Areola,  III. 

—  61910. 

WTLL  LEASE  OR  SELL  two  small  LP 
weeklies  -j-  job  shop.  Over  30  years  hy 
present  owner.  Ideal  for  younj?,  aK^res- 
sive  couple.  Hinsdale  Tribune,  Hins^lale, 
Mont.-  59241. 

WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  &  SHOPPER. 
Northern  N.J.  b^dl  copy  and  photo 
makeup  e<iuipment.  $10,000  down — Iml-  ' 
ance  easy  terms.  Box  1769,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLIES 

1  rural  letterpress  . $12,000  down 

1  rural  offset . $18,000  down 

1  suburban  in  plush 

area,  offset . $15,000  down 

All  sound  and  profitable 
JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
2284  E,  Romneya,  Anaheim.  Cal.  92806 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  fast-jrrowin>r 
Unitetl  States  troi)ical  resort.  Has  own  , 
offset  plant,  with  annual  gross  of  more 
than  $800,000  and  a  healthy  profit. 
Willing  to  sell  for  substantially  less 
:  than  gross,  depending  on  down  payment  i 
;  an<l  terms.  Great  expansion  iHissihili-  I 
I  ties.  Principals  only.  W>ite  to  Box 
*  1755,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 

OFFSET  WEE'KLY  in  exclusive  sub¬ 
urban  area.  W'eslern  N«»w  York.  Ideal 
man  wife  o|>eration.  Priced  to  sell. 

1  W’rite  B.  W’.  Hewitt.  485  River  Rd., 

,  N<irth  Tonawanda,  N.Y.  14120. 

SOUTHERN  MICHK;AN  offset  subur¬ 
ban;  excellent  cash  flow.  $l5o,000 
29S  liown.  Krehhiel-Bolitho,  Box  188, 
Km)M)ria.  Kans.-  -66S01. 

MOUNTAIN  WEST  growth  area  offset 
weekly  $125,0(K).  Needs  younger  pule 
lisher  to  go  twice  wet^kly.  Gross  up 
i  15S  yearly,  profit  high.  |K)tential  un- 
j  limitt'd.  Circulation  around  8,800  - 
.  gi’owing.  Box  1779.  Falitor  &  Publisher. 

'  FANTASTIC  PROFIT  on  Wisconsin 
county-s**at  weekly.  Priced  utuler  $125.- 
000  gross.  Jim  Southern.  Broker,  6829 
Ash.  Raytown,  Mo.  64188. 

W'estern  Nebraska  county-seat  weekly 
$25M  29S  d(»wn  :  exclusive  area 

BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  F(H)lhills  Rtl.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(AC  808)  279-6845 

TEXAS  HOUSE  ORGAN  publishing 
firm  :  growing  rapidly.  $88.000 — terms. 
Krehhiel-Bolitho,  Ibjx  188  Emporia, 
Kans.  66801. 


ISEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

SMALL  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY 
Expansion  |H>ssiliilities  and  sound  finan¬ 
cial  reconl  are  musts!  Box  1685,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  WANTED,  New  England 
shore  area.  Publisher  wishes  to  buy  and 
participate  in  operations.  Box  1719, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW  SPAPERS  WANTED 

READY  TO  RETIRE?  Experienced 
couple  will  lease  or  buy  on  time  weekly 
Southwest  or  South.  Box  1781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRINT  SHOPS  FOR  SALE 

PRINTING  DIVISION  of  New  Mexico 
newspaper,  walk-in  trade — |10M.  Dean 
Sellers,  Broker,  1415  E.  University 
Drive.  Mesa,  Arizona — 85203. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

MAGAZINE  -Regional  monthly  publi¬ 
cation  in  Northern  Calif.  Long  esta!)- 
Iishe<l:  great  iK>tential ;  growth  area; 
owners  have  other  interests.  Box  1789. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
fKAJURES  AVAILABLE 

“INTERIOR  DECORATOR”  —  weekly 
column  by  Adele  Faulkner,  F.A.I.D.. 
the  only  two-time  winner  of  A.I.D.  na¬ 
tional  design  award.  Known  as  color  ex¬ 
pert  and  for  her  outstanding  home  in¬ 
teriors.  Column  ai>peals  to  young  an<l 
old.  Covers  color  schemes,  color  psy¬ 
chology,  furniture  placement,  lighting, 
wall  covering,  drapes,  design,  solutions 
for  art.  accessories,  etc.  Everything 
your  readers  want  to  know  about  the 
home  from  a  real  working  professional. 
Endless  tie-ends  for  advertising  from 
paint,  paper,  furniture,  carpet,  gift 
retailers.  For  samide  column  write: 
A-Q  Features,  P.O.  Box  112.  North 
Hollywofxl,  Calif.  91603  or  phone  (213) 
657-2773. 


WEEKLY — Editorial  cartoon,  cross¬ 
word  puz7.1e,  3  comic  stril>s.  3  i)anel 
cartoons.  Anderson  Features,  3230 
Ridgeland  Ave.,  Macon,  Ga. — 31204. 

“THERE’S  NO  BUSINESS  LIKE - ” 

a  newsy  “letter  style”  weekly  column 
written  by  show  business  personality, 
who  works  every  day  in  t.v..  etc. 
Honest,  different,  NO  puffs.  Infoiroa- 
tion  your  rea<!ers  want  to  know.  W'rite 
for  sam))le.  A-Q  Features.  P.O,  Box 
112.  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603  or 
phone  (213)  657-2773. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 

20  years  experience  solving 
pressroom  production  i>roblems. 
servicing  Hoe  and  Cline  e<iuipment. 
FREDERICK  L.  FAIELLA 
CONSULTING  ENGINEER  TO 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 
3  Worth  PI..  Old  Bridge,  N.J.  08857 
Telei>hone  (201)  679-6839 


Newspaiier  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING- -TRUCKING 
Exi)ert  Service — World  Wide 
I  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 

PRESS  TIME  AVAILABLE 
i  6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press  time  avail- 
I  able  every  day  including  We<lnesday. 

!  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  766-3060.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co.,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. — 
07924. 


M.^CHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^^"'^OMPOSING^ROm^^ 

JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  se'eotion  of 
tyi>e  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  comi>uters.  FHN  Business  Protlucts. 
1500  Kings  Highway.  Cher.'y  Hill,  N.J. 
—08034.  (AC  609)  428-.3223. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
,  excellent  tra<le-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
'  Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.  N.Y.C.— 10010. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


PHOTONS  (2) 

Two  well-maint&ined  Photon  machines 
— series  200-A — are  now  available,  due 
to  our  expanded  operations.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  attractively  priced  for  quick 
sale  and  equipped  for  12  type  sizes.  6- 
48  point  (15  fonts)  and  will  deliver 
riithUrKidintf  copy  on  paper:  also, 
automatic  multiflash  and  escapement, 
maftazines  with  short  run  canisters, 
l<ooks  and  wirinir  diaftrams.  style  cards 
and  disks  and  spare  parts.  Call  collect 
today:  Frank  Marsteller,  Call-Chronicle 
Newspapers.  Allentown,  Pa. — 18105. 
(215)  433-4241. 

ALL  MODELS 
Linotypes — Intertypes—  Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRE'SENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 

SAVE  MORE  THAN  $5,000  on  Ludlow 
Swiftape.  Like  new.  Call  W.  E.  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Times.  (614) 
373-2121. 

THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 
saves  11,400  square  inches  of  floor 
space  every  day  by  usinir  jm.  Space- 
maker  Newspaper  Turtles  22"  narrow*. 
All-welded  frames,  self-lubricatintt  iron- 
tops.  5"  BB  casters.  Today’s  best  buy! 
Jack  Moore.  R  1,  Medina.  Ohio  -44256. 

PHOTON'  model  71.3-10  Textmaster  m.a- 
chine  with  logic  unit  which  includes 
the  white  space  reduction  circuitry  and 
eight-hank  (expanded  I  memory  capa¬ 
city:  :ilso  equipi»ed  with  6-8-10-12-14-18- 
24  and  36  imint  lenses,  automatic  quad- 
ding,  test  panel,  four  interchangeable 
drums  and  seven  custom  matrix  strips 
with  tapes.  Contact  R.  J.  Dawn.  The 
Wa.shington  Post,  1515  L  St..  N.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003  (AC  202)  2*23- 
6000. 


MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 

SIGNODE  NAROSTRAP  WIRE  TYER 
Complete’y  automatic  with  Pressure 
Bar;  includes  $500  spare  Twister 
Block ;  3  years  old»  used  less  than  2 
hours  a  day:  excellent  condition.  Total 
Price:  $5,900.  The  DaHy  Tr’hune.  Royal 
Oak,  Mich.-48067.  Ph:  (313)  541-3000. 

TWO  WALLASTAR  wire-tyinjr  ma¬ 
chines  complete  with  bottom  wrappers 
and  roller  feetler  conveyors.  Good  sup¬ 
ply  of  17  f^aui^e  c<H>pered  wire  and 
spare  parts  available.  Perfect  oiieratinj? 
condition — can  be  seen  in  use.  Must 
dispose  of  by  end  of  year.  Walter 
Bruno,  The  N.  Y.  Times.  101  W»st 
End  Ave..  New  York.  N.Y.  10023.  Ph: 
(212)  656-7058. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’.  Publish¬ 
ers*  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berl'n,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 

SHRINK  FILM 

Lowest  prices  in  U.S.A.  on  Po’yfilm 
for  majrazine.  newspai>er  bundle-wran- 
pinjr  throuirh  heat  tunnels.  Freight 
paid  on  5,000ir  orders. 

i  ail  or  u^ritc: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4433 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio  44313 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

MODEL  V  INTF.’RTYPE.  *24037.  with 
TTS  $2,750;  Ludlow  outfit  $1,200; 
Hammond  Router — $200  ;  Morrson  saw 
—  $250;  Quoins  and  ^alleys.  Linotype 
metal  (ft  25^  lb.  Rexhurg  Standard  & 
Journal,  Box  7,  Rexburg,  Idaho-  - 
83440. 


USED  BROWN  CARAVEL!  E  Proce<»s 
Camera  with  wide  angle  lens-  $1,900. 
20  X  24  size.  Ready  to  move.  Mr.  Pe- 
maley,  Litho  Type,  Inc.  (312)  474-5423. 

GOSS  MAT  POLLER:  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate:  Sta-Hi  curved  plate  router; 
Monomelt  stereo  shaver.  Good  e<iui?)- 
ment.  Make  offer  any  or  all  — f.o.b. 
Ottumwa.  Contact:  Jim  Gunderson 
(515)  684-1611  ;  or  write  Ottumwa  Cour¬ 
ier,  Ottumwa.  Iowa  52501. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


REDUCED  FOR  QUICK  SALE  I  j 
ALPHATYPE  SYSTEM:  2  recorders 
and  1  printout. 

HEADLINERS:  2  Model  820.  assorted 
fonts. 

DYCRIL  PLATEMAKING  PLANT: 
Complete — washout  unit,  conditioning 
unit,  arc  lamp,  contact  frame,  etc. 
MULTILITH  20  x  24  Offset  Press,  new.  , 
DRAWING  BOARDS:  4  assorted. 

INK  PUMPS:  Lincoln  ink  pumps  with 
pump  hoist  and  overhead  units. 
Inquiries  to: 

Shirley  Henry  (313)  846-8000 
5220  Oakman  Blvd. 

Dearborn,  Michigan — 49126 

MAKING  ROOM.  Specializing  in  offset 
comiiosition.  Want  to  give  away  (prac¬ 
tically)  following:  Dexter  38"  power 
paper  cutter — $300  an  floor;  rigger 
availab’e.  Nolan  electric  router — $200; 
Hammond  Glider  Trim-O-Saw — $300.  : 
All  prices  on-the-floor.  Delmarva  News. 
Seibyville.  Dela. — 19975.  Ph :  (302) 

436-8284. 

PASTE.UP  SUPPLIES 

HIGHEST  DISCOUNTS 
ALIvOWED  ON  BORDER  TAPES 
Mail  for  catalog  of  your  choice 

1.  Comi>osing  Room  —  3.  Press  Room 

2.  Circuhition  —  4.  D.*4ta  Proc¬ 

essing  Sup- 
lies 

PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY,  INC. 

313  Congress  St.. 

Boston,  Mass.— 02210 
SOUTHERN  PUBLISHERS  SUPPLY 
6065  First  Ave..  North 
St.  Petersburg,  E'la. — 33710 

PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  taiies  at  our 
same  prices-  lowest  in  U.S.A.  All  col¬ 
ors.  Top  qua  lit  V. 

Call  or  UTite: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-443;? 

Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


MACJHNERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


SALE  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION!! 


Per  Order  of  Secured  Parties 

COLOR  TABLOID  PRESS 

SCOTT  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  COLOR  PRESS 

of  National  Publishing  Corporation 
200  Sutton  St.,  No.  Andover,  Mass. 

WED..  DEC.  16th  AT  11  A.M. 

TERMS;  25%  Deposit.  Other  Terms  At  Sale 
KAYE  &  FIALKOW,  Atty's,  I  State  St.,  Boston 


JOSEPH  FINN  COMPANY 

AUCTIONEERS 


15  Brood  Street,  Boston,  Moss.  02109  •  (AC  617)  227.1886 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

HOE  Color  Ck)nvertible  Press  (1954) 
C-H  Newspaper  Conveyors 
CT.TNE  REKT,S  &  PASTERS 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
STA-HI  MASTER  FORMET.S 

BEN  .SHUI.MAN  ASSOCIATF-S 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

AVAILABT.E  IMMEDIATELY 
40-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

5  units — 2  folders — exce’lent  printer—* 
Terrific  buy  for  publisher  who  requires 
page  capacity. 

INCLUDES:  10.000-lb.  Ink  Tank  (pip- 
ing  with  valves  at  ink  fountains) — 
electric  comi>ensators — Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor — 3  Capco  colour  fountains — 

6  iws'tion  reel  stand  with  hoist— 3-year- 
old  Wood  mat  former — Sta-Hi  master 
mat  former — 4000-lh.  eleetr'c  metal  pot 
— router-boring  and  finishing  machine 
— chipping  blocks  plus  other  auxiliary 
equipment. 

"AS  I.S— WHERE  TS”_$20.000 
(OR  REST  OFFER) 

H'rite — It'ire  or  Call  Collect 
PAUT,  lANNUZZT 
DAISONS  PRESS.  LTD. 

14  Bentworth  Avenue 
Toronto-19,  Ont.,  Canada 
(416)  889-9282 

FOR  SALE:  SCOTT  6  UNIT  WEB 
Press.  Multi-Unit.  Twin  3:2  Folders.  1 
1  Color  Cylinder,  underfed  automatic 
j  strap  tension  with  Kl'ne  contro's,  2  new 
Hiirletron  Control  Boards,  2—100  HP 
Drive  Motors  220  volts:  2—7  HP  Inch 
Motors  220  Volts,  All  new  cylinder 
clips,  new  20"  unit  drive  gears,  new 
bevel  drive  gears  with  both  folders.  60" 
web.  29  9/16  cut-off.  Black  unit  with 
color  cylinder  is  reversible.  Available 
immediately.  Contact  Mr.  M.  S.  Kur- 
mack,  Sec.-Treaa.,  The  Tribune  Com- 
pany,  240  Franklin  St..  S.E..  Warren, 

■  Ohio  44482.  Ph :  (216)  393-2521. 


HOE  Vertical  Press  5  Units.  4-page 
wide.  66 'o  web.  22% "  cut-olf.  ilouble 
folder.  Hoe  pasters.  Cutler-Hammer 
200  HP  group  drive,  W*‘b  Master  Con¬ 
trol.  new  1963.  Angle  l>ars.  U  slitters 
all  units,  skip  slitters,  4  Capco  color 
fountains,  many  new  parts,  5-ton  gas 
melting  furnace.  The  News  Tril»une, 
Box  9,  \V<Ksli»riiige,  N.J.-  07095. 

CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
IPoyabl*  with  order! 

4-wecki . $1.00  per  line,  per  Issue 

3- weeks  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  Issue 

Z-weeks . $1.20  per  line,  per  Issue 

1- week  .  $1.30  per  line. 

Count  live  average  wor6s  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRomIttance  theuld  accompany  efos- 
sIRed  copy  when  submlffed  tor  pub- 
llcoflon  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 

4- weeks  $1.50  per  line,  per  Issue 

3-weeks  $1.60  per  line,  per  Issue 

2- weeks  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

I -week  $1.80  per  line. 

Count  five  average  words  per  line 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air  mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display. 
classified  is  $3.15  per  agate  line — $44.10 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  arc  received,  arc  valid  for  1-yctr. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 


HELP  W.YNTEI) 

_ _ .HIMINISTRATIFE 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

TO  SALES  MANAGE  RETAIL  NA- 
TIONAL  AND  CLASSIFIED  MAN¬ 
AGERS  AND  THEIR  RESPECTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS.  COMPETITIVE 
NEWSPAPER  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
EXPERIENCE  REQUIRED. 

THE  BEE  HAS  OUTSIDE  STAFFS 
TOTALING  40  SALESMEN  AND  IS 
THE  LEADING  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE 
NATION’S  40TH  MARKET. 


10  abbreviations)  PERSONNEL  DEPARTMENT 

L::  bt  nXrs  ais.  THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 

ihi.  .1  Cl  nn  ..in  „  *  Q  Streets 

ible  at  $1.00  extra.  Sacramento,  Calif.  96813 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

ER  CLASSIFICATIONS"  ~ 

should  aecomoanu  efai-  CONTROLLER’S  ASSISTANT,  to  ad- 
theuld  accompany  clas-  controller  within  a  year  if 

wh^n  submifftfcf  for  pub*  the  right  person.  Degree  in  Accounting, 

rss  credit  has  been  e«-  background  in  controller’s  or  auditor’s 

duties  and  systems  and  computer  knowl- 
„  ,.  ,  e<lge  essential.  Must  be  able  to  and  de- 

$1.50  per  line,  per  Issue  accept  responsibility.  Labor  re- 

$1.60  per  line,  per  Issue  lations  and  negotiations  helpful.  Metro- 

$1.70  per  line,  per  Issue  politan  Zone  2  daily  and  Sunday.  Write 

$1.80  per  line.  Box  1744.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

e  average  words  per  line  JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIPS  avail- 

I  lines  minimum  — Knnsas  weekly;  Oklahoma  sub- 

'lo  abbreviations)  urban.  No  cash  required,  stock  options, 

50c  for  box  service  opportunity  to  build  ownership  interest. 

rv'Ce  on  box  numbers  also  KrehhiebBo’itho.  Box  133,  Emporia, 

ihle  at  $1.00  extra.  Kans.— 66801. 

i.v  CREDIT  MANAGER 

LAT— CLASSIFIED  One  of  Northern  California’s  largest 

borders,  boldface  type  cuts  daily  newspapers  seeks  an  experienced 

irations,  changes  your  class!-  Credit  Manager  with  general  account- 

isplay.  The  rate  for  display-  ing  experience.  Will  report  directly  to 

13.15  per  agate  line _ $44.10  ““t  Controller.  Knowledge  of  EDP  help- 

nch  minimum  space.  Excellent  opportunity  for  growth 

to  Assistant  (Controller.  Salary  com- 
mensurate  with  experience.  £.xcellent 
LY  CLOSING  TIME  benefits.  Send  detailed  resume  and  sal- 

esday,  4:30  PM  nry  history  in  confidence  to  Box  1758, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

,  which  are  mailed  each  day  i.nz-ir*  -rvxM  , 

_ i-j  <  1  MAN  WIFE  TEAM  to  manage  weekly 

'ectiveg,  art  valid  for  l-yttr.  gnj  shopiier.  Position  o|>en  now!  No 

production.  $200  i>er  week  plus  Zoo/r  of 

&n  I  I*  t  net  plus  option  to  buy  interest.  Has 

sUullSner  netted  as  high  as  $18,000  in  a  year.  Re- 

.  quire  references.  Write  Box  111,  Union, 

Ave,,  N.Y.,  N.Y,  10022  |  Mo. — 63084,  Ph:  Wayne  Freeman  (314) 

_  I  583-2545. 

EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  Dei-cmber  12,  1970 


Help  Wented ... 

THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


ARTISTS — CAKTOOMSTS 


ARTIST 

Must  have  lots  of  experience 
in  finished  drawing,  lettering, 
photo  retouching,  paste-up, 
advertising  layout.  Must  be 
fast,  dependable,  all  around 
artist  for  full  time  work.  Good 
working  conditions,  fringe  ben¬ 
efits,  salary  moderate.  Write 
giving  brief  background  ex¬ 
perience  to  News-Press,  Box 
601,  C/O  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press,  Post  Office  Box  10, 
Fort  Myers,  Florida  33902. 

CARTOONIST  to  trhost  successful  in¬ 
ternationally  syndicated  comic  iianel. 
Send  samjiles  and  return  isistaice.  Ro.\ 
ISOO.  Hslitor  &  Puldisher. 


_ CIRCLLATIO^ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  for 
Southeastern  medium-sized  daily.  Our 
growth  in  circuation  is  far  hclow  the 
growth  of  our  area.  We  want  to  know 
why?  You  tell  us  and  then  set  about 
getting  the  job  done  and  you  have 
paved  the  way  to  smooth  sailing  with 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  newspapers  in 
the  country.  Desire  for  advancement  is 
a  must.  Write  giving  full  details  to  Box 
1745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR 

CONTROLLED/ VOLUNTARY  PAY 
Chain  of  five  Southeastern  Penna.  week¬ 
lies  with  50,000  circulation.  Good  job 
only  for  individual  who  has  experience 
and  can  handle  voluntary  pay  system 
Box  1555,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ME’DIUM-SIZE  ME&S  NEWSPAPER 
offers  an  opportunity  for  young,  aggres¬ 
sive  circulator.  Opening  for  Assistant 
Circu’ation  Director  with  opportunity 
to  move  up  shortly.  Excellent  lienefits 
and  future.  Zone  3.  Tell  all  and  salary 
expectation  in  first  letter.  Box  1760, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  positions  available  at  ; 
all  levels  of  exiierience  on  New  York  | 
State  newspaivrs.  To  reach  77  dailies, 
send  full  resume  to  New  York  State  j 
Publishers  Assn.,  215  University  Place, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

NEW  JERSEY'S  ONLY  ALL-DAY  I 
newspai>er  an  a^r^fressive  circula¬ 

tion  <lire<‘tor.  Rcwardinjr  job  with  real  ] 
future  for  pnxlucer.  Apply:  E<lw.  H. 
Haines.  Business  Myrr.,  Paterson  News, 
Paterson.  N.J.  OToOn.  Ph :  (201)  2T1- 
2000.  Call  collec't. 

CIRCULATION  DIRKCnOR  .  .  .  make 
yourself  a  national  reputation  ami  a 
bundle  Ikesides.  Excitinjf  daily  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  fastest-jrrowinyr  suburban  market 
s<‘eks  manager  who  can  help  us  double 
our  circulation  in  3  years.  Top  salary 
and  bonus  plan  :  larjre  promotion  bud- 
yret.  h'ull  tleUiils  first  letter.  Elast  Coast. 
Box  1709.  Kilitor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCULA'ntrN^ MANAGER  for  com- 
l>etitive  Sunday  with  tremendous,  un- 
reali/.e«l  potential.  Box  17H7.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 


READY  FOR  A  CHALLENGE? 
35M  Indiana  daily  has  an  ideal  spot 
for  a  fully  experienced  person,  perhaps 
a  CAM  for  a  smaller  paper,  or  a  second 
man  on  a  larger  one,  to  head  up  a  fine 
classified  advertising  staff  in  a  bustling 
city  with  great  potential. 

If  you  are  stymied  in  your  present  p^ 
sition,  or  are  trying  to  move  up,  here’s 
the  opportunity  to  buiid  a  solid  future 
with  an  estabiished  but  growing  opera¬ 
tion.  Great  opportunity  for  an  alert, 
aggressive  CAM,  or  assistant  with  solid 
experience  in  aii  phases  of  cia.ssified. 
Substantial  salary  -F  lucrative  bonus 
arrangement.  Reply  with  full  resume 
to  Box  1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISIISG 


WORKING  MANAGER  for  33.000  off¬ 
set  daily.  Top  salary  and  incentive, 
plus.  Box  1761,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANA(;ER  34.000  daily 
in  Vancouver.  Washington.  Back- 
vrround  in  classifie<l  management  es¬ 
sential.  Attractive  plant  in  fastest 
y:rowin^r  city  in  Washington  a  recrea¬ 
tion  parailise  on  the  Co’umbia  River. 
Over  HiPr  coverage  in  our  county  drives 
you  the  sales  ammunition  you  nee<l.  A 
hi^rh  Sidary  will  \n‘  paid  in  return  for 
your  having  the  skills  and  <lrive  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  the  job.  If  you  want  to  di¬ 
rect  this  Classifiecl  I)ei)artment,  tell  us 
ilikout  it  in  a  letter  with  resume  to 
Boh  Little.  The  Ctkiumhian.  Vancouver. 
Washington.  9x660.  Replies  confidential. 

CLASSIFIED  MANACJER  Growing  3.- 
000-plus  fliiily  in  Zone  2.  Must  l>e  ex- 
perience<l  in  all  ])hases  of  classifieil 
operations.  Will  consider  present  No.  2 
person  if  e.xperience  merits  ...  a  chal¬ 
lenging  opportunity  for  a  self-motivat- 
e<l,  iidvertislntf  sales-orienUnl  jkerson. 
Exceptional  opikortunity  f(kr  the  ri^^ht 
|H*rson.  Write  cfkmplete  resume  includ- 
injr  salary  re<!uirements  lo  B<kx  177S, 
F^litor  &  Publisher. 


DISrLAY  ADVERTISIMG 

RETAIL  SALESMAN 
Fine  opportunity  for  ambitious  self¬ 
starter  with  minimum  of  5  years’  ex¬ 
perience  selling  and  servicing  retail 
accounts. 

Prefer  Metro  exiterience  but  will  con¬ 
sider  service  with  good-sized  South¬ 
western  daily. 

Excellent  salary  and  benefits  with  op¬ 
portunity  to  earn  substantial  sales 
bonuses  with  the  most  progressive  pub¬ 
lishing  company  in  Texas. 

Send  complete  resum£  to  THE  HOUS¬ 
TON  POST,  HOUSTON.  TEXAS  77001. 
Att’n:  Personnel. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  wanted  for 
Southeastern  medium-size  daily.  Must 
'  be  experienced  in  all  phases  of  retail 
advertising  sales,  strong  on  promotions.  | 
1  and  ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
'  staff  of  eight  salesmen.  This  is  a  chance  ^ 
to  join  a  dynamic,  youthful  staff  of  i 
executives  on  the  move.  Advancement 
desire  a  MUST.  Write  giving  full  de-  ' 
tails  to  Bo.x  1742,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN.  retail 
and  classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in 
E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  . 
tyi)ewritten  resume,  references  to  In-  i 
land  Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Mon¬ 
roe.  Chicago,  III.  60603.  i 

DO-IT-ALL  AD  MANAGER  for  live- 
wire  weekly — Ohio’s  largest.  Help  us 
go  someplace.  Send  resume,  salary.  Box 
1764,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I 

j  AD  SPACE-GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
[  weekly  and  4  shoppers.  Strong  sa'es 
and  layout.  N.Y.C.  area.  $10  to  $12,000 
4-  i)ercentage  of  overall  volume  in¬ 
crease.  Potential  to  earn  $25,000  in  3 
to  5  years.  Write  Box  1752,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

I  OPPORTITNITY 

Join  the  sales  staff  of  j\  national  leader 
in  suburban  new.spai>ering.  Move  to 
where  the  air  is  clean,  family  living  is 
satisfying  and  the  economy  is  stable. 
(kH)il  salary,  excellent  fringes  including 
Iirofit-sharing  .  .  .  anil  a  real  future 
with  a  solid,  growing  company.  Call 
eo'leot  (402)  733-7300,  or  write  Emil 

Vohoska.  Sun  Newspaiiers  of  Omaha. 
4808  S.  25th.  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 

j  ADVERTISING  isisitions  available  at 
j  all  levels  of  experience  on  New  York 
'  State  newspaiiers.  To  reach  77  dailies, 

I  send  full  resume  t<>  New  York  State 
i  Publishers  Assn.,  215  University  Place, 

I  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

I  AD  MAN  for  offset  weekly.  Position 
I  open  now!  Bonus.  5,000  iKipulation  ;  .50- 
I  minutes  to  St.  Louis.  Require  refer- 
,  ences.  Box  111,  Union,  Mo. — 63084.  Ph : 

I  Wayne  Freeman  (314)  583-2545. 

for  December  12,  1970 


EDITORIAL 


ALASKA  OFFSET  DAILY  seeking 
general  assignment  reporter  with  sev¬ 
eral  years  experience  who  can  use 
camera  to  fill  out  3-man  editorial  staff. 
Assignments  will  include  police,  court, 
local  affairs,  sports,  features  and  oc¬ 
casional  turns  on  desk.  Send  samplee 
of  work,  resum4  and  references  to 
Lew  Williams,  Daily  News,  Box  79. 
Ketchikan,  Alaska — 99901. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  AREA  a-m. 
lOM  daily  seeks  editor  with  experience 
in  staff  management,  editorial  writing 
(we’re  conservative),  and  community 
relations.  Furnish  resumi  and  work 
samples.  Box  1724,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CENTRAL  INDIANA  NEWSPAPER 
needs  experienced  managing  eilitor  able 
to  organize  and  direct  editorial  staff. 
Send  complete  resume  and  other  data. 
Salary  open.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DESKM  AN/  WRITER 
TEXAS  DAILY  has  opening  for 
’’swingman”  who  can  work  the  desk 
and  also  cover  stories  effectively. 
Award-winning,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
—11,000  circulation  in  fast-growing 
Central  Texas  city  of  35,000  population. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  career  per¬ 
son.  Profit-sharing,  retirement,  other 
company  benefits.  Please  write  fully, 
include  recent  references.  KILLEEN 
DAILY  HERALD,  Box  1300,  Killeen, 
Texas — 76541. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

Award-winning  60.000  p.m.  in  New 
York  metropolitan  area  seeks  to  fill  key 
position.  Must  have  flair  for  layout, 
sharp  editing  skills,  ability  to  take 
charge.  Salary  approximately  $11,700. 
Box  1747,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  BUREAU  REPORTER 
with  2-3  years’  Washington  experience 
sought  for  Washington  Bureau  serving 
group  of  medium  dailies ;  also  neeil 
"Girl  Friday”  for  secretarial  duties, 
some  writing.  Box  1728,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  with 
weekly  editorial  potential.  Write: 
Harford  Democrat,  Box  580,  Aberdeen. 
Md.— 21001. 

DESKMAN— Must  prefer  copy  editing, 
photo  cropping,  headline  writing  and 
makeup  to  reporting.  Busy  desk  re¬ 
quires  rapid  worker.  5-day.  40-hour 
week.  Good  benefits.  J-school  back¬ 
ground  or  newspaper  experience  needetl. 
Age  no  factor  and  we  will  train.  After¬ 
noon  daily  with  21.000  circulation,  lo¬ 
cated  18  miles  from  Milwaukee.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  John  Hillmer,  Personnel 
Mgr.,  Waukesha  Freeman.  Waukesha. 
W'isc. — 53186. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

nee<ls  a  sharp  copy  etlitor  who  is  in¬ 
terested  in  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  I 
has  a  keen  curiosity  and  an  alert  mind  ' 
al)Out  the  copy  he  reads.  Good  pay  and 
working  conditions.  Send  resume  to  i 
j  Roland  W.  Dopson,  Assistant  Manag-  ' 
!  ing  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald.  Miami,  i 
Fla.— 33101. 

WE  NEED  A  MANAGING  EDITOR 
]  We  are  a  32M  p.m.  offset;  6-column 
j  format ;  and  in  a  growing  area  in  the 
I  Northeast.  The  person  we  are  looking 
for  is  on  the  way  up — not  currently 
an  editor.  Box  1746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER— The  Daily  Pan- 
I  tagraph,  a  SOM  circulation  newspaper 
of  better-than-average  quality,  wants 
1  an  inquisitive,  competent  person  on  the 
'  youngish  side  as  No.  2  man  on  editorial 
;  page.  Plenty  of  writing,  but  this  per¬ 
son  must  also  handle  syndicated  ma- 
I  terial,  makeup  of  page  and  manage 
'  entire  task  in  editor’s  absence.  We 
I  talk  in  a  progressive  tone.  Your  points 
of  view  will  get  full  hearing.  Solid 
background  in  local-state  government 
required  with  some  desk  experience 
helpful.  Position  now  available.  Let  us 
know  your  money  requirements.  Write 
to  Harold  Liston,  Editor,  'The  Panta- 
graph,  Bloomington,  III.  61701.  (Tele- 
1  phone  inquiries  are  acceptable.) 


EDITORIAL 

CITY  EDITOR — Growing  suburban 
daily.  Area  2,  seeks  city  ^itor  capable 
of  producing  a  bright,  quality  news¬ 
paper  in  competition  with  strong  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies.  Applicant  must  have 
experience  on  desk  of  daily.  Top  pay. 
Box  1772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Leading  publisher  of  agricultural  serv¬ 
ices  and  food  magazines  needs  young 
agriculture  journalist  for  full  editorial 
responsibility  on  poultry  magazine.  In¬ 
teresting  and  challenging  assignment; 
some  field  travel.  Headquarters  in  Re¬ 
gion  4  or  6.  Send  resumi  to  Box  1740i 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CITY  EDITOR 

Are  you  the  one 
we’re  looking  for  ? 

QUALITY  AFTERNOON  DAILY  in 
Zone  2  seeks  young,  aggressive  news¬ 
man  ready  for  demanding  executive 
position  as  city  editor.  Five-figure  sal¬ 
ary,  excellent  company  benefits,  chance 
for  advancement  await  the  right  per¬ 
son.  Must  be  able  to  direct  talented  but 
young  staff.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
1763,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FAMILY  LIVING  EDITOR— East  coast 
afternoon  pai)er  of  over  105,000  needs 
editor  for  modern  Family  Living  sec¬ 
tion.  The  person  needed  should  be  a 
good  administrator  who  can  write,  do 
eye-catching  layouts  and  is  in  tune 
with  young  moderns.  This  is  a  good, 
well-paying  job  with  a  paper  which 
serves  four  interesting  communities. 
The  Family  Living  section  encompasses 
all  aspects  of  family  life,  and  is  defin¬ 
itely  not  a  women’s  section.  If  you  are 
skillful,  have  a  lot  of  ideas,  and  a  lot 
of  energy  we’d  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Box  1757,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  sought  for  Vir¬ 
ginia’s  largest  afternoon  daily.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  articulate,  capable  of 
writing  extensively  in  foreign  affairs, 
and  pugnaciously — hut  responsibly — 
conservative.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  maximum  freedom  on  congenial 
staff  that  takes  pride  in  producing  one 
of  the  nation’s  outstanding  editorial 
pages.  Send  resume — your  best  clips — 
and  salary  needs  to  The  Richmond 
News  Leader,  Box  26971,  Richmond. 
Va.— 23261. 

REPORTERS,  DESKME'N  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Exiierience<l  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  Ill.  60603. 

COPY  EDITOR — We  need  copy  editor 
exjierienced  in  wire  copy  and  makeup. 
Don’t  be  chilled  when  you  look  us  up 
on  the  map.  It’s  not  that  cold.  Besides, 
we  have  a  warm  newsroom.  Evening, 
two  editions,  44,000  circulation.  A  Guild 
paiier;  member  of  Booth  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  group.  Write  or  phone  David  C. 
Miller,  Managing  Eklitor,  The  Bay  City 
Times,  311  iith  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. — 
48706.  (517)  895-8551. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Midwest  metroiKilitan  morning  daily  is 
seeking  an  alert,  conscientious  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  who  is  able  to  turn  out  fast,  clean 
copy.  Journalism  grad  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  which  proves  capabilities.  This 
is  an  ideal  situation  for  a  young  person 
who  wants  to  move  out  of  the  small 
paiier  category.  Liberal  employee  liene- 
fits  and  top  pay  with  opportunity  for 
I  advancement.  Give  full  details  of  e<lu- 
cation  and  work  experience  in  first  let- 
1  ter  to  Box  1798,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

:  NATIONWIDE  GROUP-Daily  news- 
I  papers.  Opix>rtunities  all  phases  of  edi- 
I  torial  oiierations.  Send  resume,  desires. 

!  Box  1794,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CrrY  EDITOR  “'rire<l  of  the  metro  rat 
race?  Our  a,m.  daily  nee^ls  a  seasoned 
I  city  e<Iitor  who  can  direct  an  exi)eri- 
I  enced  staff  in  a  medium-sized  Southern 
city-  home  of  a  major  state  university. 
Offset,  completely  oomputerize<i.  mixl- 
!  ern  plant,  and  ideal  .5-day  working  con- 
:  ditions.  If  you’re  intereste<I,  write  in 
confidence  to  Box  1784,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  stating  your  qualifications,  salary 
I  re<iuirements  and  date  of  availability. 
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_  HEIP  ANTED 

_ EDITORIAL 

FINANCIAL  REPORTER — Ambitious,  j 
creative,  energetic,  for  resi)onsible  as-  j 
signment  on  strong  financial  daily,  i 
based  in  New  York — national  in  scope.  ! 
Exceptional  opix>rtunity  for  young  per-  | 
son  seeking  to  develop  perstmally  and  ' 
professionally  in  this  &i)ecialty.  Box 
1776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

M  AN  A0IN0 
EDITOR 

West  Coast  daily — 50,000-pIub, 
requires  experienced  newsman 
with  proven  administrative 
ability.  Send  complete  resume 
and  salary  history  to  Box  1792, 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


HKI.P  A*VrKl) 

REPOHTING.  EDITORIAL  jMisitions 
available  at  all  levels  of  ex|)erience  on 
New  York  State  newspapers.  To  reach 
77  dailies.  sen»l  full  resume  to  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn.,  215  Uni¬ 
versity  Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13210. 

YOUNfi  (or  young  in  heart)  combina¬ 
tion  siK>rts  e<iitor-general  assignment 
reporter  for  new  p.m.  daily  on  Florida’s 
West  Coast.  Chance  to  grow  with  pai>er 
and  the  area.  Mrxlerate  starting  salary. 
The  future’s  up  to  you.  Box  1775,  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


(;UTSY.  HARD-DIGGING,  conservative 
e<litor  for  competitive  Sunday  newspa- 
|H*r.  No  cream-puflFs  need  apply.  Box 
1782,  Ekliior  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR — Opportunity  for  ex- 
l>erienced  deskman  seeking  responsible 
|M>sition  with  Ohio  daily.  $170  to  start. 
Box  1797,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FRKE^LAyCE 

WRITER  for  natural  food  Ci>okery  sec¬ 
tion  of  consumer  magazine  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  gardening,  health  and  fitness 
fields.  Seasonefl  exi>erlence  in  han<lling 
foo<l  and  nutrition  magazine  articles 
and  newspa|>er  features  re<iuire<l.  Must 
l»e  able  to  si>end  some  time  each  month 
at  our  natural  foo<l  kitchen  locates!  be¬ 
tween  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Ar¬ 
ticle  payment  oiK»n.  W’rite  to:  John 
Halierem,  V-P.,  Ro<lale  Press,  Emmaus, 
Pa.~18049. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Addrrsa 


-Zip  Code 


Authorized  by 


ClaMilication 


HELP  ANTED 

_  lm^iEi±AmoiJs 

OPENINGS  IN  PE'NNSYLVANIA— all 
tyi>e8.  Write:  Pennsylvania  Newspa|>er 
Publishers’  Assn.,  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa.- -17110. 


OPERAIORS-MACHIIMSTS 

MACHINIST,  days,  full-time;  i>erma- 
nent.  Area  2.  Photon  260  and  560’s. 
Top  wages  all  benefits.  Write  Box 
1522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATOR  with  floor  ex|>erience;  old, 
established  O-person  job  shop;  excellent 
eiiuipment.  Top  w'ages.  hosq)ita.lization. 
insurance  and  retirement.  Ideal  cli¬ 
mate.  Advancement  opportunity,  Ros¬ 
well  Printing  Co.,  ^jswell,  N.M. — 
8820 1. 

MACHINIST — FVrmanent  i>osition  lo¬ 
cated  in  Florida.  6-day  Daily.  All  l>en- 
efits  including  insurance,  vacations, 
I>ension  plan,  sick  leave,  etc.  Present 
equipment  is  hot  metal.  Immediate  i 
plans  for  engraving  plant  and  cold  1 
tyiK*.  Prefer  exi>erience<l  i>erson  both 
in  hot  and  cold  metal.  Beautiful  place 
to  live,  goo«|  s4‘hools.  within  driving  1 
rrmge  of  4  universities.  Apply  Box  ! 
1600,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  ' 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  Mississippi 
Gulf  Coast.  Write  Bob  Yeiter,  The 
Daily  Herald,  P.O.  Box  4567,  Biloxi, 
Miss.— 39531. 


MACHINIST  for  14-machine  a.m.  daily. 
C/omplete!y  familiar  with  tape  opera¬ 
tion.  Elektrons  and  Comp\igraphic.  $198 
--37*2  hours — (tensions  -8  holidays  -lib¬ 
eral  vacation  and  insurance  plan.  W.H. 
Cross.  Pottstown  Mercury.  Pottstown, 
Pa.  19166.  Ph:  (214)  323-3000. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

CREATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  off¬ 
set  AM-PM-Sunday  combination  paper 
in  South  very  Etronfr  on  color.  Should 
he  able  to  step  in  and  run  4-man  photo 
department  in  short  time.  All  modern 
equipment  and  plant,  history  of  award- 
winnintt  newspapers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment.  Replies  confidential.  Please  state 
salary  requirements,  barkfrround  and 
da'e  available  to  Box  1762,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PLATE-MAKIJSG 

STRIPPER,  experience*!,  for  newspa- 
I>er-tyi>e  oj^eration.  Good  pay.  Apply: 
Allie*l  Printinir.  IkS  William  St..  Encle- 
w(kmI.  N.J.-~  076:11.  Ph  :  (201)  .■.67-S200. 


PRESSMEy-STEREOTYPERS 

PRINTER  WANTED 
OFFSET  WEB  PRESSMAN 

New  open  shop  operation  looking  for 
someone  to  head  up  night  Shift.  Good 
wages,  clean  suburban  community  and 
top  opportunity  for  future  gains  for 
person  able  to  produce  consistent 
quality  newsprint  work.  Details: 

Mr.  Joel  Remaley,  13121  474-5423. 

LITHO  TYPE,  INC. 
LANSING,  ILL— 60438 


HELP  V)  ANTED 

pressmet^g^tereotVpe^ 


BEAUriF'UL  SARASOTA.  Kl.ORlDA 
has  much  to  offer  for  year-round  livinst. 
Need  experienced  person  for  civmhina- 
tion  riepartment  with  S-uiiit  Hoe. 
?1.7:{.7.i  for  S7  Vi-hour  week  (niurhta). 
Frinsre  benefits.  Contact  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice.  The  Herahl-Tribune  &  Sarasota 
.lournal,  P.O.  Box  1719.  Sarasota.  Pla., 
-  .■i:i.",78:  or  phone  (Si:i)  9.78-77.5, 7. 


^  PRODlGTlOy 

PRODUCTION 

MAlNTia>IAN(T:  MANAGER 
Exiarienced  individual  to  coordinate 
installation  of  presses  for  our  Produc¬ 
tion  Department.  Res|ionsibility  will 
also  include  direction  of  machinists, 
electricians  and  jxswer  maintenance. 
Excellent  career  opportunity  with  a 
larsre  city  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume 
incliidinir  backuround,  experience  and 
salary  retiuirements  to  Box  1780,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Exper¬ 
ienced  only.  Worker  who  can  also 
direct  7-10  others  effectively  in  cold 
type  composition  department  (no 
press).  Southeastern  Penna.  weekly 
group.  Box  1.750,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MARKUP  MAN  wanted  for  Photon  260 
newspaper,  matrazine,  and  job  plant. 
200  or  260  keyboard  experience  helpful. 
Open  shop.  Contact  Earl  Thompson 
CiOlD  892-5.7.71.  Denver.  Colo. 

GENERAL  FOREMAN 

COMPOSING  ROOM 
I.argc  metropolitan  daily.  Zone  2.  look¬ 
ing  for  an  individual  with  experience 
in  computer  typesetting  and  knowledge 
of  hot  and  cold-type  comixw'tion.  Re¬ 
quires  successful  record  of  leadership 
and  results.  Forward  resume  indicating 
present  earnings  to  Box  178.7,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PVRLIC  RELATIOISS 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  SPECIALIST 
to  $13,195  for  Hartford  (Conn.)  Police 
Department.  Degree  in  public  relations, 
journalism,  communications,  psychology 
or  related  field :  plus  3  years  public 
information  experience  with  govern¬ 
mental  or  similar  organization  require*!. 
Position  entails  preparation  of  news 
releases,  speeches,  and  reports  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  g*x>d  relations  be¬ 
tween  public  and  police.  Contact:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept.,  City  of  Hartford.  550 
Main  St..  Hartford.  Conn. — 06103. 


SALESMEN 

SALESMAN — Selling  can  pay  dividends 
when  you're  selling  a  ton  radio  station 
in  a  healthy  retail  market.  Send  fu’l 
details  on  experience  and  references  to 
WALL  AM/FM,  Box  370,  Middletown, 
N.Y.— 10940. 

IF  YOU  ARE  THE  ONE  we  are  look¬ 
ing  for,  you  probably  have  10  years  <>r 
more  of  vari^  composing  room  experi¬ 
ence.  You  know  tape  systems  thorough¬ 
ly  f*,r  both  slug  and  photocomposition, 
and  have  ha*l  some  supervisory  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

If  you  also  feel  you  can  sell  first-class 
comiKMiing  room  equipment  for  a  first- 
class  company,  this  is  a  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  step  into  a  very  well  paid 
position  in  Area  2.  Write  in  confidence 
to  B*)x  1777,  E*litor  &  Publisher. 


Assign  a  box  numbar  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


To  Run: 


Till  Forbidden  s 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
GOSS  METRO  ObTSET 
Experienced  offset  foreman  for  morn¬ 
ing  daily.  Many  fringe  benefits  includ¬ 
ing  retirement  plan.  Located  in  Zone  5. 
Please  send  resume  and  home  'phone 
number  in  reply.  Box  1750.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


y  Mail  to: 


J  OFFSET  PRESSMAN  experience*!  on  | 
=  '  Goss  Urbanite,  Suburban  or  similar,  i 
g  i  High  wages —all  fringe  benefits  includ-  I 
s  I  ing  non-contributing  retirement.  Fine  ' 
g  opiKirtunity  with  fast-growing  organiza- 
PUBLISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  1  !  t'""-  Located  in  Zone  5.  Please  state 

g  experience  and  trive  home  phone  num- 

_ _  _ g  her  in  first  reply.  Box  1485,  Eklitor  & 

"""  Tril".  . .  '  "I  I!!.!'. : : :  . I',.,  IMBBIIiaillllllllilllllliM  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  ANTED 

GENERAL  MANAGER— Strong  in  ad¬ 
vertising.  circulation  sales  and  all  cost 
control  to  optimize  profit.  Operated  two 
dailies  in  50.000  category.  Age  46  with 
24  years'  experience.  Available  now, 
due  to  sale,  for  management  position. 
Box  1768,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  —  Nationwide 
representative  firm  is  now  available  to 
set  up  an  office  to  sell  and  service  your 
publications  in  New  York.  20  years’ 
experience  selling  ail  types  of  media. 
Box  1796,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  Dc  ember  12,  1970 


T 


Positions  Wonted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


um.iLATioy 


EDITORIAL 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRODLCTlOy 


COMPETENT,  EXPERIENCED  CM 
desires  relocation.  Excellent  adminis-  ; 
trstive  and  arrowth  record.  Best  of  ref* 
erences,  includins  present  employer.  { 
Interview  at  your  convenience.  Resumi 
available.  Box  1719,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 

I 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  of  small  I 
daily  wishes  to  advance.  ColIeKc  grad¬ 
uate.  Carrier  promotions,  ABC,  little  I 
merchant,  motor  routes.  Box  1767,  Edi-  | 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADPERTISiyC 

.\GGRESSIVE.  HONEST  PRODUCER,  , 
2,7,  two  years'  ex|)erience  daily,  two  | 
weekly.  Zones  6,  S,  9.  Box  17,s:!,  Editor  ! 
&  Publisher.  j 

AD  MANAGER  Com|)etitive  exjjeri- 
ence  on  major  market  daily  national 
and  retail.  Successful  reconl.  Seeking 
higher  chair  responsibilities.  Under  40. 

•  legree.  family,  references.  Will  !«■  at  ' 
l.N.A.E.  Box  179:i,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


EDITORIAL 

COPY  EDITING  position  sought,  i 
Strong  background  in  English;  college  ' 
teaching,  graduate  study.  Have  the  i 
necessary  critical  skills.  Seek  the  op- 
IK)rtunity  to  get  started.  No  location 
preference.  Box  1S03,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR-DESKMAN,  strong  on  modern 
layout,  new  ideas.  Box  1701,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  48.  All  beats:  heavy  ; 
sports.  Sunday  editor,  slot,  layout, 
makeup.  Traveled.  Seeks  challenge.  Box 
1748,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

URBAN  AFFAIRS  REPORTER.  30. 
completing  graduate  studies;  5  years’ 
writing  experience.  Available  Jan.  1. 
Box  1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VETERAN  SPORTSMAN— 8  years’  e.x- 
perience  covering  everything  from  high 
school  to  Big  Ten.  Well-rounded  back¬ 
ground  :  writing,  reporting,  desks,  cam-  I 
era  and  lab,  backshop.  Family  man 
wants  to  settle  down.  Box  1667.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FYee-lance  pea-picker  desires  PHOTO¬ 
JOURNALIST'S  portion  in  Area  2,  . 
BA — Languages.  Resume  on  request. 
Box  1714,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNIQUE  TV  EDITORIAL  j 

SERVICE  AVAILABLE  !  !  j 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  complete  TV 
Program  Log  each  week  that  offers  list* 
ings  for  stations  in  your  area  plus  ' 
storylines  and  movie  highlights.  Ma¬ 
terial  comes  to  you  already  typeset,  to  i 
your  specified  column  width,  camera-  ^ 
ready  for  reproduction.  Your  sales  staff  : 
can  boost  ad  linage  selling  space  around 
listings.  Write  for  samples  and  addi¬ 
tional  information.  Box  1704,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  quit  PR.  j 
seeking  career  challenge  with  quality 
daily  offering  good  future  in  or  near 
metro  area.  Willing  to  learn  desk  or 
editorial  page  as  well  ns  reporting.  Age 
30,  MAJ.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Publisher; 
or  call  (6071  565-2778. 

TELEGRAPH  EDITOR.  27.  University 
Notre  Dame  grad,  seeks  news  desk  or 
editor-writer  post.  Experienced  in  all 
phases  newspaper  work.  Prefer  Areas 
5.  8.  Box  1741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  EDITOR-WRITER.  sea¬ 
soned.  top  credentials,  seeks  challenging 
growth  spot.  Box  1726,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  veteran  all  beats, 
features,  in-depth,  investigative.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  foreign  correspondence. 
Weekly,  wire  services,  top  metros. 
Editing,  make-up  Sunday  supplements, 
special  editions.  Non-fiction  published 
national  magazines.  Presently  stymied. 
Available  June  if  price,  conditions 
right.  Zones  4,  9.  6  or  foreign.  Box 
1632,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  on  merlium  '  J 
and  small  dailies  seeks  news  position  in  I 
Southwest.  Relerences,  resume,  write  t 
P.O.  Box  1513.  Coolidge,  Ariz. — 86228:  i 
or  call  (602)  723-5177.  1 

-  ) 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks  1 
women’s  department  slot  on  Zone  9  ' 

daily.  Imaginative,  enthusiastic,  know!-  ^ 
edgeable,  B.A.,  29,  five  years’  solid  , 
general  news  coverage:  presently  em-  ] 
ployed  as  technical  ^itor.  Box  1751,  ) 

Editor  &  Publisher.  ] 

YOUNG  EXECUTIVE,  stifled  in  pres-  ] 
ent  position  on  metro  daily.  Editor/  | 
I)ersonnel  man/administrator.  Top  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALERT  WASHINGTON  NEWSMAN, 

27,  wants  to  move  family  to  Region  6. 
Four  years’  as  government/environment 
writer,  but  versatile.  Box  1773,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  < 

SPORTS-FEATURE  WRITER,  he.avy  , 
on  auto  racing  (national  awards), 
"point-of-view”  news  features.  Exper-  , 
ienced,  flexible.  Metro — any  zone.  Box 
1753,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

4  YEARS’  EQUIVALENT 
METRO  RET>ORTER.  23. 
LIBERAL  ARTS  DEGREE 
i  Started  in  high  school  as  copy  boy  for 
Daily  Oklahoman,  later  college  campus 
correspondent,  summers  on  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Examiner  and  Hawaii 
Tribune-Hera’d.  Have  first-hand  poli¬ 
ties  experience.  J-minor  degree.  Son  of 
small  daily  publisher.  Will  work  night  [ 
and  day  for  $200-a-week  at  start  for  [ 
i  fairly  large  paper  if  there  is  a  chance  i 
I  can  become  managing  editor  before  j 
'  I’m  too  old  to  enjoy  it. 

JAY  GOURLEY  1 

2.50S  NW  Country  Club  . 

Oklahoma  City  73116 
405/842-6649 

LIBRARIAN,  newspaper  experienced.  ' 
Forward  particulars  of  job  and  salary 
— consultant  or  permanent.  Box  1453, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  A  PRO?  Self-sUrter.  34—15 
;  years’  writing,  editing  and  photo  work. 

,  Can  direct  staff.  Box  1765,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher.  j 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  goal  of  i 
newspaperwoman,  17  years’  experience,  j 
suburban  N.Y.  daily :  features,  general.  ' 
religious  page  and  column,  social  edi-  ! 

;  tor,  public  speaking.  Box  1791,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher.  i 

YOUNG.  BLACK  and  energetic  con-  , 

I  sumer  e<litor,  on-air  and  on-street  re- 
I  iiorter,  an<l  weathergirl  at  major  owne<l  | 

I  and  o|)erateil  station.  B.A.  degree  in  | 

’  broadcast  journalism.  Box  1788,  Editor  ; 
&  Publisher. 

!  REPORTER  /  PHOTOGRAPHER.  re-  i 
I  turning  from  Vietnam  assignment  in 
early  May.  seeks  challenging  position  '• 
I  in  Zones  1  or  2.  Canada  or  Northwest  i 
U.S.  Experienced.  Prefers  Sunday  mag- 
!  azine  and  feature  work,  but  open  to 
offers.  Box  1790.  {alitor  &  Publisher. 

I  _  - 

E.S’rRANGED  EDITOR-PUBLISHER, 
presently  hospital  public  relations, 
seeks  opportunity.  Write:  Ro  Gardner, 
P.O.  Box  1024,  MontKomery,  West  Va. 
251 

OUTDOORS  ECOLOGY  EDITOR- 
PHOTOGRAPHER 

I  23  years’  e.\i>erience.  Widely  travelled, 
j  Retirinjr  Army  Officer,  ajre  41.  Family 
man.  Will  relocate  anywhere  in  U.S. 
Ambitious,  creative,  strong  desire  to 
excel.  Box  1795,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS.  HARD-WORKING  wom¬ 
an  with  BFA  in  photography,  award- 
winning  college  experience,  desire* 
news  position  with  daily  or  weekly.  No 
location  preference.  Box  1721,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  posi- 
I  tion  with  large  daily  in  Zone  4,  6,  8.  9. 

I  or  Hawaii.  Experience  in  editing,  page 
I  layout,  and  captioning.  Excellent  refei- 
I  ences  and  portfolio  available.  Box  1743. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  just  returned  from 
.Southeast  Asia — 4  years’  service,  2 
years’  free-lance  exi)erience — seeks  posi¬ 
tion  on  small  to  nie<lium  daily.  Prefer 
Zones  3,  4,  6,  8.  For  resume  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  inter\'iew  write  Box 
1678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  PHOTOGRAPHER.  20 
years’  as  staffer  on  1-million  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  Zone  9,  seeks  position  as 
Picture  Eklitor  or  Chief  Photographer 
on  photo-<‘onscious  daily  or  magazine. 
Experience  in  e<Uting,  page  layout  and 
caj)tioning.  Box  1544,  Editor  &  PuIh 
Hsher,  or  call  (71 D  327-0110. 


PRESSMEy-STEREOTYPERS 

FAMILY  MAN,  34,  can  handle  pro- 
ducti<)n  in  your  offset  newspa|)er — cam¬ 
era  through  press:  13  years’  exi>erience 
LP,  job  shop:  6  years*  on  4-unit  Com¬ 
munity.  Prefer  Pacific  Northwest.  (209) 
823-294.5:  or  write  Box  1679,  Editor  & 
Pub'isher. 


PKESSM.AN  STEREOTYPER  wishes  to 
rel(K*ate,  Zone  6  or  8.  2.5  years’  ex|)er- 
ience  stereotyper  and  pressman,  color, 
all  phases  ojieration.  Box  1647,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRiyTERS 

FO  RE  M  A  N  '  .SU  P  ERINTENDENT 
Typograiihical  engineer,  experienced  hot 
metal.  pholo<*omp,  computerized  oi)er- 
ations.  Metro  to  me<lium,  letterpress  or 
offset.  Gootl  record  deadline  and  cost 
control.  Box  1759,  {klitor  &  Publisher. 


j  FOREMAN  “15  years’  experience,  cold 
'  tyi>e  and  hot  :  large  metro  newspapers. 
!  Ability  to  lead  men.  Box  1649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER,  or 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER, 
to  handle  all  mechanical  problems. 
Proven  record  of  establishing  and  or¬ 
ganizing  an  efficient  mechanical  opera¬ 
tion.  Strong  on  problem  analysis,  scien¬ 
tific  systems  and  methods.  All  new 
processes,  including  computer  typeset¬ 
ting,  All  replies  confidential.  Box  1664, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— 7  years’ 
experience  in  offset.  Photon  713  and 
560,  IBM  1130,  Linoquick,  Linofilm ; 
’take-charge’  camera,  stripping  and 
typesetting  department.  Will  relocate. 
Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  —  Experi¬ 
enced  all  departments  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine.  book.  Letterpress  or  offset,  hot 
metal  and  photocomp,  computerized  and 
automated  systems ;  also  good  business 
administrator  and  labor  relations,  etc. 
Box  1756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Pl  ItLIC  RELATlOyS 

EXPERIENCED  PR  MAN.  feature 
writer  and  published  author,  seeks  po¬ 
sition — America  or  Europe.  Box  1739. 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NOSTALGIA  just  ain't  what  it  used  to 
!  be,  so  hire  young.  1970  Princeton  grad 
I  with  6  months  reporting-editing  experi- 
j  ence  wants  interesting  communications 
work.  Prefer  West.  Salary  demands 
reasonable.  Box  1735,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

^  EXPERIENCE  IN:  administration. 

I  writing,  photography,  internal  and  ex¬ 
terna!  PR:  J-grad,  28.  Prefer  Zones  7. 
j  8.  9.  Box  1733.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RADIO-TV  NEWSMAN  with  newspai>er 
exiwrience  desires  position  with  college 
news  l>ureau.  Degree.  Imaginative,  con¬ 
genial.  Age  30.  After  undertaking  re¬ 
warding  work  in  the  commercial  com¬ 
munications  field,  am  now'  seeking 
equally  challenging  employment  with 
an  e<lucational  institution.  E'xcellent 
references.  Box  1786,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

PROGRESSIVE  PR  POST  .SOUGHT 
Offer  experience  in  community  rela¬ 
tions.  national  and  local  news  media 
relations,  and  internal  publications : 
stress  creativity.  Ralph  L.  Francis, 
27201  Lakeshore  Blvd.,  Euclid,  Ohio — 
441.32. 

STRONG  e<litor-writer-manager.  News- 
pai)er.  publications.  PR  and  corpor- 


Experience*!  hot  metal,  photocomp,  com-  ate  communications  experience.  BS 
puterized  ty|)esetting,  cost  control;  Journalism.  Looking  for  growth  oppor- 
know  all  departments.  Box  1627,  Editor  tunity.  Areas  5,  9.  Box  1774,  Editor 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  saocific  idantifieation 


MlS(:ELLA^EOlS 

EXPKRIENCB-EXPERIENCE  ami  tal¬ 
ent  in  i)hotoKrai)hy.  writinjr,  offset  pro- 
<luetion.  Photos,  features  publishe<l  in 
national  ma^razines.  Desire  permanent 
position  in  Great  Lakes  community. 
Marrieil.  family,  30,  military  complete, 
journalism  BA.  Available  March  1st. 
Write:  Chuck  Zehnder,  Valley  Times, 
Missouri  Valley,  Iowa  515.55;  or  cal! 
(712)  642-2791. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


Bv  Robert  L.  Bro^n 


Proposed  Constitution 


Rexford  G.  Tugwell,  79-year-  abridgred  except  in  emergency  people  want  to  do  so.  It  con-  leges  of  the  people, 
old  former  member  of  Pres-  as  defined  in  this  Constitution;  tains  safeguards  that  have  We  doubt  that  we  need  a  new 
ident  Roosevelt’s  “brain  trust,”  but  the  exercise  of  these  rights  proven  adequate  over  the  years  Constitution.  At  least,  not  the 
has  spent  six  years  drafting  a  may  not  diminish  the  rights  of  to  protect  the  rights  and  privi-  one  just  proposed. 

new  “Constitution  of  the  others  or  of  the  public;  conflicts  - - - 7: - — — rr— - — — 

United  Republics  of  America”  in  the  exercise  of  rights  or  for  wanting  the  high  court  to 

which  is  lieing  offered  as  a  questions  concerning  them  and  ^UpFCIllC  I^OUTl  decide  the  issues  wiH^  not^  be 


model  for  discussion  by  the  offenses  against  the  public  in-  l-ii  rillp  Oil 
Center  for  the  Studv  of  Dem-  terest,  adjudicated  in  courts  of  ^  UaC  Vll 


ocratic  Institutions,  Santa  Bar-  immediate  jurisdiction,  may  be 
bara,  Calif.  appealed  to  Courts  of  the  Re- 

The  Center  has  put  the  show  publics  and  to  the  Court  of 


Q  A  wanting  the  high  court  to 

9lipir6I116  v^OlUTl  decide  the  issues  will  not  be 

,  I  disclosed  until  its  brief  is  filed 

to  rule  on  with  the  court.  Sources  in  the 

^  U  II  Department,  how'ever,  have  in- 

Lalawell  case  dicated  a  belief  that  the  appel- 

.  ,  late  decision  was  too  broad  in 

The  question  of  a  reporters  Caldwell  did  not 

right  to  refuse  to  disclose  to  ^ave  to  appear  before  the 
law  enforcement  officials  confi-  jury  no  matter  what 


on  the  road.  After  presenting  it  Rights  and  Duties.”  right  to  refuse  to  disclose  to  before  the 

publicly  in  Philadelphia  early  But  Section  7  of  the  same  enforcement  officials  confi-  prand  iurv  no  matter  what 

in  November,  Mr.  Tugwell,  Article  states:  “Individuals  and  dential  information  or  identify  Questions  mi^ht  be  asked  of 
Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chairman  enterprises  holding  themselves  sources  is  headed  for  the  migm; 

of  the  Center,  and  Ramsey  out  to  serve  the  public  shall  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  'The  “comnelline  need”  oues- 

Clark,  former  Attorney  Gener-  serve  all  equally  and  shall  be  could  strengthen  or  weaken  the  +jo_  arose  out  of  a  district 
al,  discussed  the  proposal  be-  held  to  fairness  in  their  prac-  freedom  of  the  press  protection  -ourt  ruling  in  the  Caldwell 
fore  a  large  audience  in  New  tices:  citizens  complaints  shall  accorded  new’smen  by  the  First  ^ase  That  court  in  San  Fran 
York  City  on  Nov.  11.  be  attended  to  by  the  Watch-  Amendment.  dirlited  CaldweU  to  S- 

The  meeting  was  respectfullj  keeper,  who  may  require  com-  The  Department  of  Justice,  near' before  the  crand  iurv  but 

reported  but  up  to  now  the  pro-  pliance  and  compensation ;  but  within  the  next  two  weeks,  will  would  not  have  to  dis¬ 

posed  Constitution  has  received  ^ere  may  be  appeal  to  the  ask  the  Supreme  Court  to  re-  pjogg  confidential  information 
little  if  any  acclaim,  critical  or  Court  of  Rights  and  Duties.”  view  the  case  of  Earl  Caldwell,  unless  there  was  “a  comnellinc 
otherwise,  in  the  public  prints.  Could  that  mean  that  news-  a  A’cic  York  Times,  reporter  anroverridinrnationaM^t^ 
It  appears  to  have  fallen  on  papers,  which  could  be  held  to  wno  refused  to  tell  a  Federal  that  cannot  b?  ^Jved  bi  altei 
deaf  ears.  “serve  the  public,”  would  be  ^^and  jury  the  sources  of  in-  native  means/’ 

The  Sew  \  ork  Tunes  has  answerable  to  the  “Watch-  formation  obtained  in  inter-  jn  reversing  the  district 

noted  that  although  there  is  no  keeper?”  members  of  the  court’s  ruling  the  aondlate 

Bill  of  Rights  in  the  proposed  Black  Panther  party.  Caldwell  tribunal  said  that  the  govern- 

document  almost  all  of  the  Article  IV  on  “The  Presiden-  was  convicted  of  contempt  of  ment  had  to  show  the  “compel- 
safeguards  contained  in  the  c>,  says:  The  President  may  court  after  he  refused  to  testi-  ijnjr  need”  before  ordering  the 
first  eight  amendments  are  con-  cause  information  to  be  with-  fy  before  a  Federal  grand  jury  reporter  to  testify  To  make 
tamed  therein.  A  condensation  held  from  disclosure  if  it  be  in  San  Francisco.  He  is  a  staff  available  informatfon  gathered 
of  the  proposals  published  by  judged  by  him  to  be  harmful  to  member  in  The  Times’  San  k  ^  ^  lormat  on  gat 

the  Times  noted:  “There  is  no  any  individual  or  to  the  public  Fr^ciLo  bureau  ^  ir  \ 

Bill  of  Rights,  but  the  funda-  interest;  but  it  shall  be  his  .  compelling  need,  the  appeals 

mental  safeguards  included  in  duty  not  to  infringe  the  public’s  ,  conviction  in  a  federal  court  said,  would  turn  the 

the  various  portions  are  virtu-  right  to  know  for  what  reason  VrrcnitTouTof  a/ 

allv  identical  to  the  present  decisions  are  made.”  „  1  government  and 

Notable  differences:  no  That  ultn  the  public  Stel":  Id'  rbe^^petd  irpr'es^" 

right  to  trial  by  jury;  there  is  interest  clause  has  been  used  *  u  -a.  a.  ..  ».-  •  t  a-  a.  x 

^  ■  u X  a  u  ™  xuasa.a,  o „  „  u  .•  ^o  submitto  sBcrct  questioning  The  Justice  Department  con- 

no  right  to  bear  arms,  but  there  as  an  excuse  by  every  dictator  1  xi.  „  x  -  ij  x 

is  a  prohibition  against  un-  in  history  to  seize  presses  and  T  .  e  government  could  siders  the  quertions  raised  of 
i.Vaancxari  of  lethal  closP  oVnravac  demonstrate  a  compelling  sufficient  importance  to  war- 


licensed  possession  of  lethal  close  down  print  shops 


weapons;  and  there  is  a  qualifying  clause  can  alleviate  the  information  it  rant  a  Supreme  Court  ruling 

guarantee  of  a  right  to  priva-  its  impact.  to  obtain.  The  Justice  Editors  and  reporters  will 

cv,  which  is  notLntioned  in  “Emergency”  as  defined  in  Department  is  preparing  to  ask  await  the  decision  to  learn 

th;  United  States  Constitu-  this  proposal  which  would  jus-  2*  r  T  ® 

.  „  x- X  cusnen^ion  a  «  appellate  tribunal’s  ruling.  ment  rights  are  to  be  eroded  or 


tion.”  tify  suspension  of  a  citizen’s 

We  question  the  assertion  right  to  freedom  of  expression 
that  fundamental  safeguards  in  or  communication  can  be  de- 
the  proposed  version  “are  vir-  dared  by  the  Senate,  none  of 
tually  identical  to  the  present  whose  members  will  be  elected 
ones”  in  the  First  Amendment,  by  the  people  but  who  will 
for  instance.  serve  for  life.  And  if  the  Sen- 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law  ate  isn’t  around  at  the  time  of 
.  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of  “clear  and  present  danger”  the 
speech  or  of  the  press.”  That  is  President  may  proclaim  the 
our  present  safeguard.  emergency. 

There  is  no  such  word  as  ♦  *  * 

“press”  in  the  proposed  ver-  Our  present  Constitution  has 
sion.  The  substitute  word  is  been  universally  proclaimed  as 
“communication”  and  here  is  the  greatest  document  for  a 
what  it  has  to  say  on  the  sub-  government  of  free  men  in  the 
ject.  history  of  mankind.  It  provides 

Section  2  of  Article  VIII  on  for  its  own  amendment  which 
“General  Provisions”  states:  has  been  done  25  times  to  meet 
“Citizens’  freedom  of  expres-  changing  times  and  needs.  It 
sion,  of  movement,  or  of  com-  can  be  amended  again  and 
munication  .shall  not  be  again  if  necessary  and  enough 


The  Department’s  reasons  protected  by  the  high  tribunal. 

a  corporate 
message  to 
Congress  in 

The  otar  hits  ’em 
where  they  live. 
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CompStar  reliability  earns  approval  at 
^(10  ,  North  Jersey’s  largest  daily 


The  new  CompStar  phototype¬ 
setting  machine  is  a  winner,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Herbert  E.  Cox,  vice 
president  of  operations  for  THE 
RECORD  in  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Cox  should  know. 
He’s  been  using  a  CompStar  the 
last  four  months  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  THE  RECORD  for 
stock  listings,  editorial  matter, 
feature  material,  and  time  copy. 
“We’re  enthusiastic,’’  Mr.  Cox 
said.  “It  began  operating  within 
hours  of  arriving  at  our  plant  and 
has  been  a  consistent  production 
machine  ever  since.’’ 


CompStar  can  be  a  consistent 
winner  for  your  typesetting  oper¬ 
ations.  It  can  set  all  the  straight 
matter  for  your  front  page  in  less 
than  seven  minutes.  Just  think, 
all  that  speed,  and  economy  tool 
There  are  many  other  CompStar 
features;  compatibility  with  all 
standard  tape  systems;  use  with 
justified  or  unjustified  tape;  two 
90-character  fonts  on  the  same 
economical  filmstrip,  with  type¬ 
face  change  made  in  just  a  few 
seconds. 


STAR 


CompStar  will  set  any  line  length 
from  0  to  30  picas;  interline  lead¬ 
ing  can  be  varied  from  zero  to 
31 V2  points  in  half-point  incre¬ 
ments.  CompStar  has  integrated 
circuitry  on  modular,  removable 
boards,  ensuring  long  trouble- 
free  operation  and  easy,  fast 
maintenance. 


Write  or  call  us  today 
for  your  free  copy  of 
our  new  fact  folder 
on  CompStar. 

(201)  489-0200 


PARTS  COMPANY 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK  N.  J.  07606  .  a  Dataacan  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  «  DENVER  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  MONTREAL 


Printed  in  U.S.A. 


FOR  THE  24T”YEAR... 

Iburs  for  the 
asking! 


77  GROCERY  CLASSIFICATIONS, 
65  CORPORATE  CHAINS, 

13  CITIES... 


BRAND  BY  BRAND! 

Ready  for  distribution  in  late  January,  the  24th 
annual  report  of  Grocery  Product  Distribution  in  13 
Scripps-Howard  cities  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  report  contains  the  name  of  every  brand  of 
grocery  store  type  merchandise  in  77  product 
categories.  It’s  filled  with  useful  information. 

For  your  free  copy,  send  us  this  coupon  or  contact 
any  Scripps-Howard  office  or  newspaper. 


TH 

annual  report 


►  'k  ^ 


\'m 

inl3  scripps-howard  markets 


ilpiM 
ivaovii 
im  Nttt 


so  ASK! 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

NEWSPAPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE  TRIBUNE  •  BIRMINGHAM  POST-HERALD  •  CINCINNATI  POST  &  TIMES-STAR 
WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  •  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  •  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  •  EVANSVILLE  PRESS 
MEMPHIS  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  •  CLEVELAND  PRESS  •  COLUMBUS  CITIZEN-JOURNAL 
DENVER  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  •  KNOXVILLE  NEWS-SENTINEL  •  MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
KENTUCKY  POST  &  TIMES-STAR  •  HOLLYWOOD  (FLA.)  SUN-TATTLER  •  THE  STUART  (FLA.)  NEWS 
FORT  WORTH  PRESS  •  THE  SAN  JUAN  (PUERTO  RICO)  STAR 

Advertising  Department.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City  Atlanta  Chicago 
Dallas  Detroit  Los  Angeles  Philadelphia  San  Francisco 


TO:  Advertising  Promotion  and 
Research  Department, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 

200  Park  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Yes,  I  want  your  24th  Annual 
Grocery  Product  Distribution  Report! 


Name- 

Title— 

Firm- 


Address. 
City - 


-State. 


-Zip- 


